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Note on Nikephoros and Bryennios 


Two gentlemen named Nikephoros B:yennios figure dominantly in this 
book. One led an unsuccessful bid to become emperor in 1077. His revolt is 
described in derail in the history written by his grandson and namesake. For 
the sake of clarity in the following I heve tried to call the ewelfth-century 
author “Nikephoros” and the eleventh-cencury usurper “Bryennios” or 
“Nikephoros Bryennios che Elder.” This is my usage and not that of our 
source material. 
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Introduction 


‘The Material for History written by the Caesar Nikephoros Bryennios in 
the early twelfth century is а story of men and arms. The history is a 
remarkably sympathetic reading of a devastating decade in Byzantine his- 
тогу, 1070-1080. While Nikephoros maintains a sense of horror ас the 
Empires disastrous political situation, his history has remarkably few vil- 
lains and a great many heroes. The laudatory characterization of nearly 
all che leading politicians is all the more remarkable in that Nikephoros is 
telling stories about men who fought each other. The most sympathetic 
and heroic characters in the history are three political enemies: Romanos 
Diogenes, John Doulas, and Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder, These men 
fought destructively and ar times viciously, John unwillingly became a 
monk and Romanos and Bryennios were blinded. Romanos’ blinding led 
to his death. 

That Roman generals who were engaged in fighting other Romans 
while the Empire was being conquered by Turks, Pechenegs, and Normans 
can all emerge as heroes in Nikephoros Bryennios' history indicates that 
Nikephoros was a masterful rhetorician whose history is far more than 
a plain description of events. Such a text deserves а systematic reading 
as a work of literature as well as history. The present study is grounded 
in the conviction тас all Byzantine historical texts need to be studied 
in their own right as coherent compositions before scholars can begin 
either constructing stories about the past or developing an accurate view 
of Byzantine culture and socicty. Byzantine historical texts are still too 
often mined for information deemed pertinent for the reconstruction of 
events rather than treated as coherent and complex texts, We need to 
understand the role that the history played in twelfth-century culture and 
politics before we can accept ог reject its evidence about eleventh-century 
battles or society. My initial premise that Nikephoros's history is a well- 
“Constructed text and worthy of detailed analysis has not been disappointed. 
Neither has my suspicion chat Nikephotos’s narrative choices speak to his 
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twelfth-century political and cultural situation in ways that should give 
pause ta modern historians hunting for facts about the eleventh century, 
Here I have tried to illuminate some of Nikephotos's authorial choices and 
cultural actitudes, so far as they can be ascertained through the study of his 
history, to provide some preliminary guidance to this text and, hopefully, to 
bring readers to a greater appreciation of its literary and historical virtues, 

Nikephoros’s characterizations frequently call on classical Roman ideals 


of masculine virtue. A primary conclusion of the current work is thar , 


Nikephoros's sense of virtue and honor can be understood as a response 
to what he perceived as traditional Roman values. While scholars have 
identified renewed interest in classical Rome as one current in court thought 
in the twelfth century, Nikephoros's history has not been considered as 
part of this trend." Nikephoros is here presented as a major proponent of 
classical Roman virtue and a central character in the growing engagement 
with Roman history in ewelfth-cencury Constantinople. 

When the text is read in light of classical Roman ideas of masculine 
virtue, new meanings emerge. Most significandy, the work supports a 
critique of Emperor Alexios Komnenos, the authors father-in-law. Alexios 
Komnenos is the most complex character in the book. Alexios is never a 
straightforward hero and some episodes admit of a highly critical reading, 
Like many Byzantine texts, Nikephoros’s history seems designed to speak 
with double meanings much of the time,” 

Nikephoros's history has long been seen as representing a shift in Byzan- 
tine culture from a more Christian, quietist ethic to a more military, 
‘aristocratic,’ and valorous sensibility. The seemingly more militaristic 








* Paul Magdalino, “Aspects of Twelfil-Cencury Byzantine Kaiserkrivik,” Spezulum $8, 2 (1983): 143: 
Ruth Macrides and Paul Magdalino, "The Fourth Kingdom and the Rhetoric of Hellenism,” in The 
Perception of the Past in Twelfth-Century Europe, cd. Paul Magdalino (London: ‘The Hambledon 
Press, 1992), 117-56. 

* Panagiotis Roilos, photerogíosia: А Pacries ofthe Twelfih Century Medieval Greek Novel Washington, 
DC: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2005), 20-24: Anthony Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: The 
Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception af the Classical Tradition (Cambridge Universi 
Press, 2007), 237. The Byzantines were participating in an ancient tradition of veiled criticis 
АМ, "The Art of Safe Criticism in Greece and Rome,” American Journal of Philology 105, 2 (19. 
174-208. 

3 Alexander Kazhdan and Annabel Jane Wharton, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and 
Twelfih Centuries (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), 106; Kaldellis, Hellenism, 243i 
Antonio Carle, "La Hy 
the ‘aristocratization’ of Byzantine culture in the twelfth century sce: Alexander Kazhdan ond Simon 
Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfl Ceururici (Cambridge University 
Press, tot), 59~60; Alexander Kazhdan, "Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal,” їп The Byzantine 
Arintorracy, IX-XHI Centuries, d. Michael Angold (Oxford: British Archaeological Report 
41-57: George Ostrogorsky, “Observations on the Aristocracy in Byzantium," Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 25 (971): i-32; Alexander Kazhdan and Giles Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: 
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d aristocratic culture of the rwelfth century, with its greater emphasis 
and arra] loyalty and martial honor, can give the superficial impres- 
jm Pf being more medieval than its predecessor. Nikephoros himself has 
sioe characterized as “a great seigneur," which draws an implicit parallel 
E. conceptualizations of western medieval chivalric culture,’ In some 
Mitens the ovelfeh-cencury cultural change has been seen as a decline 
from che cultural traditions of the Byzantine Empire. In Ostrogorskis 
classic narrative, the influence of the “military aristocracy” was deeply 
connected with the lamentable “feudalization” of Byzantine society. Ostro- 
Orsi decried "feudalization" because he saw it as bringing economic and 
Jiical decentralization. While theories of Byzantine “feudalization” have 
Р? оте passé, che shift toward che values of the rwelfth-century “military 
aestocracy" remains part of our understanding of cwelfih-century Byzan- 
tine culture. 
Rather than the implicit westernization of Ostrogorski's story however, 
the shift coward military culture is here seen as a response to the develop- 
ment and cultivation of cultural memories of classical Rome. Nikephoros's 
‘emphasis on personal military virtue can be understood as a return to tra- 
ditional Roman cultural values and ideas of proper masculinity. While the 
emphasis on military glory bears a surface similarity to western knighdly 
ideals, the details of Nikephoros's stories show that he was drawing on clas- 
sical exempla. Nikephoros was not creating a new medieval sense of manly 
virtue, but recalling what he perceived to be classical Roman attitudes. 
Within che field of Byzantine studies the interactions of the medieval 
Romans with their classical past generally have been discussed in terms of 





























An Introduction to Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1982), 111-14; 
Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge University Press, 1993). 
41-85; Paul Magdalino, “Byzantine Snobbery,” in The Byzantine Anstocracy, IN to XI] Centuries, cd, 
Michael Angold (Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 1984), 8-78; Paul Magdalino, "Honour 
among Romaioi: The Framework of Social Values in the World of Digenes Aktitesand Kekaumenos," 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 13 (1989): 183-218. 

4 Kazhdan and Wharton, Change, 106 

+ "The age of the Comneni saw an intensification of the feudalizing process and those ver 
elements in the provinces, against which the tenth-cencury Emperors had battled with such insistence, 
were to become the mainstay of the new state. Alexios gave preference to those powerful and soc 
factors which had persisted in spite of the opposition of the middle Byzantine state, and it was on 
these chat he built his political and military organization. Therein lies the secret of his success as 


wel аз its limitations.” George Ostrogorsky, History af the Byzantine State (New Brunswick: ирст 
University Press, 1969), 374: sce also Ostrogorsky, Pour l'histoire de la fedlité byzantine, trans, Vensi 
Grégoire (Brussels Éditions de l'Institut de philologie ct d histoire orientales et slaves, 1954). Kazhdan 
maintained the implicit connection between the ‘aristocratization’ of culture and the decline of the 
fate: Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power, 15; Alexander Kazhdan, “Stare, Feudal and 
Economy in Byzantium,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993): 83-100, 
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“renaissance” or “revival.” Intentionally or nor, che biological metaphor 
of rebirth implies a period of death or decay. It also reifies culture into а 
somatic entity capable of birch and death, The logic of the growth, death, 
and new-birch model of history thus necessarily puts undue emphasis on 
issues of cultural continuity and disjuncture. Any perception of shifts in 
Byzantines’ valuations of their past becomes embroiled in debate over 
continuity of culture and mechanics of change. The biological metaphor 


also carries an inherent valuation dividing history into “good,” vital times | 


and “bad” dead times. 

Concepts of cultural memory provide a more flexible means of dis. 
cussing the shifting relationships wich the past seen throughout Byzantine 
history. Beyond the chree-generation span of personally communicated 
memory, societies create cultural memory through the incerplay of avail- 
able textual and physical remnants of the past, the cultural memory of their 
elders and the context of their current society.” Texts, monuments, objects 
and stories from the past are the materials from which cultural memory 
evolves in response to the ever-changing environment and challenges each 
generation faces. The choices one generation makes about what in the 
past is valuable or dangerous can affect what texts and artifacts are pre- 
served or destroyed for the future and can markedly alter their presentation 
and contexts. But the particular valuations and meanings one era bestows 
upon the detritus of history do nor necessarily pass normatively into the 
future. 

In this way Byzantine history is пос the story of the repeated birth and 
death of a reified antiquity, but of different generations constructing their 
cultural memory differently, In perceiving as valuable and selecting for 
emphasis certain values and traits of the classical past, Nikephoros was par- 
ticipating in the ongoing process of creating cultural memory. The mass 
of textual and physical antiquities in Constantinople and throughout the 
Empite presented constant points of reference and demanded interpreta- 
tion. The resonance thatstories of old Romans who fought, struggled, and 








^. See for example: Steven Runciman, The Last Byzantine Renainance (Cambridge University Press. 
1970); Warren Т. Tieadgold, Reraisuances before the Renaissance: Cultural Revival of Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages (Stanford University Press, 1984); David Talbot Rice, The Twelfth Cenney 
Renaissance in Byzantine Art (University of Hull Publications, 1965). 

7 Jan Assmann, Religion and Cultural Memory: Ten Studies, trans. Rodney Livingstone (Stanford 
University Press, 2006), 1-36: Patrick J. Geary, Phantoms of Remembrance: Memory and Oblivion at 
the End of the First Millennium (Princeton University Press, 1994); Gerd Althoff, Johannes Tried, 
and Patrick J. Geary, Medieral Concepts of the Past: Ritual, Memory, Historiography (Washington. 
DC: Cambridge University Pres, 2002); Paul Connerton, Hew Societies Remember (Cambridge 
University Pres, 1989). 
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а lory of the Empire had for Nikephoros needs to be seen in 
died for [ Жашай miliary defeas the Empire suffered in his child: 
light Cin other eras the rouchstones for the creation of cultural memory 
i Christian martyrs, rather than the Horatii. This shift is not a matter 

anything dying and being reborn bur a change in perceptions of what in 
afany иге meaning for the present; of what in the past held power 
for the identity. moral direction, and orientation of the present. The study 

f Byzantine. cultural history is frequently che study of changes in medieval 
Roran constructions of their cultural memory and varieties within those 
che onception of classical Roman history at stake in this book is the 
‘one Nikephoros developed from the monuments, texts, landscape and 
ural memories that surrounded him, This differs most obviously from 
contemporary textbook conceptions of Rome in having its textual basis in 
Greek bur not Latin sources and in perceiving Plutarch, Polybius, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Cassius Dio as all fully Roman rather than as Greeks 
yariously negotiating Roman rule. The process by which Greeks came to 
дор: Roman identity was sufficiently thorough and distant to have left 
no trace on medieval Roman perceptions of the past." More importantly, 
Greek assimilation to Rome had no meaning for Nikephoros; therefore he 
was blind го it in the texts he read as it played no role in his memory of 
Roman history. 

Further, while contemporary scholars may consider Polybius and 
Plutarch to represent different cultural periods within Roman history, it 
‘appears that from the perspective of the twelfth century Nikephoros used 
their texts, among others, to develop a unified memory of old Roman 
traditional morality. Just as Plutarch made characters from widely different 
centuries serve as exemplars judged according to one moral system,” 

Nikephoros appears to have brought his reading of diverse periods in 

man history into a cohesive vision of Roman ancestral traditions. 
Nikephoros's textual sources did not mention the mos maiorum because 

iat term is Latin. The Greek histories of Rome, however, did convey the 
sense that upholding the customs of the ancestors was a core Roman virtue 
and presented various visions of what those traditions were. Throughout 
is text | use terms such as “traditional Roman values" and “classical 









































Kaldelis, Hellenism, 42-119. Medieval Romans did have a fine sense of historical change; the Gresk 
ilation to Rome simply appears ta have been unimportant for them. Anthony Kaldel 

toricism in Byzantine Thought and Literature," Dumbarton Oaks Papers бл (2007): 1-34. 
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Roman virtues" to refer to Nikephoros's perception of the mos maiorum, 
Nikephoros shared the experience of creating his own personal conception 
of what the mas maiorum was with every other Roman for whom Roman 
traditional morality held meaning. Aeneas, Romulus, and Horatio were 
ancient models for Cato and Seneca as much as for Nikephoros. Romans 
of widely different eras engaged in the process of learning traditiong] 
Roman virtues through their cultivation and education, broadly conceived, 
Nikephoros may have read Dionysiuss “Roman Antiquities” rather than , 
Livy, but they all were creating a cultural memory of Roman values 
оп the basis of texts, monuments, stories and the memories of their 
elders, 

This book has three parts, the first and last dealing with the twelfth- 
century period of composition and the middle with the close reading 
of Nikephoros's history. The first chapter presents our extant evidence 
about Nikephoros and largely deconstructs the standard narrative of the 
‘attempted coup’ in 118 of Anna Komnene in Nikephoross name thar 
derives from the later histories of John Zonaras and Niketas Choniates, 
The chapter then presents multiple possible scenarios for Nikephoross 
allegiances and for the context of composition. By destabilizing his standard 
biography, this chapter frees the literary analysis in Part П from being 
determined by presuppositions about authorial intentions. The rest of Part 
1 sets up a framework for understanding the functions of early twelfth- 
century court history, audiences, and the possible sources at Nikephoros's 
disposal. 

The core literary analysis of Nikephoros's history in Part ЇЇ endeav- 
ors to illuminate some of its many possible meanings. Ie opens wich a 
discussion of Nikephoros's explanation of the causes of Roman decline, 
Chapter 6 describes his overt case for Alexios’ right to accede to che rule 
of the Empire. Some of Nikephoros's views regarding Roman identity are 
discussed in Chapter 7. Chapter 8 explores the moral patterns behind 
Nikephoros's descriptions of the many military encounters in the history. 
Chapters 9 and 10 deal with Nikephoros's deployment of familial pol- 
itics and his sense of religion. The remaining chapters of Part Il treat 
individual characters in the history and endeavor to bring the previous dis- 
cussions of Nikephoros’s system of values to bear on understanding those 
portraits. 

The deep reading in Part IT makes che text far more telling as a source 
of information about Nikephoros when it is brought to bear on the dis- 
cussion of Nikephoros’s attitudes and politics in Part Ш. The first chapter. 
of Part Ш explores how the reading of Nikephoros's history presented in 
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11 may modify our understanding of the events surrounding John 
Pare T Poss succession and the possible political contexts for the compo- 
Komara The ext. Nikephoross relationship wich his wife Anna Komnene 
sition various relationships beween their histories form the middle chap- 

of Part Ш. The final chapter turns to a discussion of what Nikephoros's 
реа! ro classical Roman exemplars meant for his ewelfh-century Con- 


oer inopaliran culture. 


THE MANUSCRIPT 


The only manuscript of Nikephoross history is no longer extant. The 
TM естір had been acquired by the French Segal scholar Jacques Cujaus 
{d 1590). He gave it to Pierre du Faur de Saint-Jorri (d. 1600), the first 
president of the Parliament of Toulouse, who had wanted to edit the 
раа. \с is unclear what happened to the manuscript after Sainc-Jorris 
death, When in che mid seventeenth century the Jesuit scholar Pierre 
Poussines undertook the editing of che Alexiad for the Paris Corpus, he 
knew that Saint-Jorri’s manuscript, which he called "Tolosanus," was of 
great importance. An acquaintance of Poussines's was able to borrow the 
manuscript from its owner for a few days. Upon inspecting the manuscript 
Poussines found that it contained, in addition to the complete text of 
the fifteen books of the Alexiad, another long work of history. From its 
content, Poussines supposed that it was the history written by Nikephoros 
Bryennios фас Anna described in the Alexiad, Poussines interpreted a text 
ar the beginning of Nikephoros's history as a prologue. Ic has since been 
understood that itis a separate work, briefly describing the dynastic reasons 
for the Komnenian coup of 1081. 

Poussines worked quickly with the help of his colleague Claudius Mal- 
trait to transcribe che text before he needed to return the manuscript. 
Sometime later the manuscript came into the possession of Guillaume 
Puget who gave it to Poussines’ Jesuit community. Poussines then worked 
to correct his transcription but before he completed his task Puget asked to 
borrow the text back temporarily. Puget died while the manuscript was in 
his possession; his heirs denied that he had intended to give it permanently 
to the Jesuits and refused to let Poussines study it further. 



























F Johannes Seger, Nikephoros Bryennios: Eine phibolegiche-Historuche Untersuchung, Byzantinische his- 
toriker des zch J. Lindauerichen Buchhandlung. 
1888), 83-106; Franz Hermann Tinncfeld, Kategorien der Kaiserbvitik in der byzantinichen Eston 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century the manuscript was mentioned 
as having been part of the Jesuit library in Toulouse. Most of that collection 
seems to have been hidden by the Jesuits before the library was taken over by 
the French government in 1764 and added to the royal library of Toulouse, 
The manuscript was not among those added to the royal library. All pub. 
lished editions are based on the transcription made by Pierre Poussines 
and published in the Paris Corpus in 1661." Meineke removed many of 
Poussines's conjectural emendations of the text in the Bonn edition of 1836, 
Paul Gautier thoroughly studied Nikephoros's use of other historians, pri. 
marily John Skylitzes and Michael Psellos, and corrected Nikephoros's text 
wherever he had a basis for comparison. 

Since the publication of Gautier’s edition in 1975, a new fragment of 
book 1 of Nikephoross history has come to light in а fifteenth-century 
manuscript containing works by Pachymeres."* A section of the manuscript 
collects various passages from Pachymeres dealing with the origins of the 
Turks. The heading in the manuscript is “From the first volume (tome) of 
the history of the Caesar Bryennios, about the Turks.” Nikephoros included 
large portions of John Skylitzes's description of early Turkish history into 
his text. The fragment is chen mostly Skylitzes as utilized by Nikephoros. A 
comparison of the text of Skylitzes іп the Marcianus manuscript with that of 
Poussines’s transcription and other manuscripts of Skylitzes shows that the 
Marcianus text contains fewer errors. In one of the five chapters included 
in the fragment, Nikephoros reworked Skylitzess text more thoroughly, 
changing the order of sentences and rewriting passages. This segment of 
Nikephoros's writing allows for a comparison wich the text transcribed 
by Poussines. While the absence of any third standard makes it difficult 
to determine absolutely which reading is closer to Nikephoross original, 
the comparison of the Skylirzes passages indicates that the Marcianus 
manuscript is far superior." In addition the discovery of the fragment in the 
Marcianus manuscript provides significant confirmation that Poussines's 
transcription was not an invention. 








" Seger, Demi 


7-69: Paul Gautier, ed. Nicephore Bryennios Histoire: introduction, texte, tradue- 
tion et notes (Brussels: lyzamtion 


1975), 33-46: Albert Failler, "Le texte de Thistoire de Nicéphore 

Bryennios à la lumiere d'un nouveau fragment," Revue des ides byeantines 47 (1989): 239-50, 

In Marcianus gr. 509, а manuscript of Bessarion copied in the third quarter of the fifteenth 
The fragment was catalogued in 1740 by A, Zanetti and А Bongiovani “excerpia quaedam ex his 
jam edits Georgii Pachymerae & Dryennii Caesaris." In the new catalogue of manuscripts in the 
Marcian library it is attributed to Manuel Bryennios. Failler found it by chance in working on. 
Pachymeres. Failler, "Le texte,” 240. 

"Failler, "Le texte.” 242 















Intraduction 9 


Despite Poussines’s stated desire to look аг the manuscript again, it seems 
“rely that his transcription included the whole of the text Nikephoros 
likely Uh describes her husband's history as unfinished, The loss of 
Ma manuscript. means that matters of punctuation and possible variant 


readings аге simply speculative. 













CHAPTER 1 


Twelfih-century politics and the House of Komnenos 


ikephoros's early twelfth-century history looks back on a period of intense 

; vi on and political calamity in the 1070s. The Seljuk Turks entered prac- 
Жу unimpeded into Roman imperial territory following their defeat and 
ture of Emperor Romanos Diogenes at the famous battle of Manzikert 
in 1071. The disaster at Manzikert often overshadows the Norman capture 
Uf Bari, also in 1071, ending centuries of Byzantine rule in southern Гају 
Pechenegs raided as far south as Thrace and the Slavic provinces in the 
Balkans revolted.* Troubles with wild currency devaluation and a decrepit 
taxation system impeded imperial financing,’ Not since the Arab conquests 
‘the seventh century had so many things gone wrong for the Empire. But 
while che seventh century had the highly capable Heraclius, the eleventh- 
гшу Empite was ruled by Michael VII who was so incompetent that 
no one — from his most trusted relatives to his bitter enemies thought ће 
could govern without someone ar his side doing the real work, During this 
¢haotic period the ruling elire was consumed by a series of civil wars for 
trol of the Empire that hindered any coherent opposition to the Seljuk 
‘Norman advances. Fueled at least partially by Michael's incompetence, 

were ten civil wars fought between 1070 and 1081.4 













The political fallout from Romanoss capture was more disabling for the Byzantines than the actual 
ade: Jean-Claude Cheynet, “Manzikert, un désastre militaire,” Hycantion o, 2 (1980): 412-38; 
ine Holmes, "Political historical Survey: C 800-1204." in The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine 
ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys, John Haldon, and Robin Cormack (Oxford University Press, 2008), 
э; Carole Hillenbrand, Turkish Myth and Muslim Symbol: The Battle of Manzikert (Edinburgh 
University Press, 2007), 
Paul Stephenson, “Byzantine Policy Towards Paristrion in the Mid-Eleventh Century: Another 
Anterpretation,” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 25 (1999): 43-63: Stephenson, Byzantium s 
Balkan Frontier: A Political Study of the Northern Balkans, yoo-1204 (Cambridge University Press, 
ооо), 98-160, 41-44- 
Laiou and Cécile Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy (Cambridge University Press, 2007), 
у; Cécile Morrisson, “Byzantine Money: Its Production and Circulation," in The Economic 
ef Byzanrium from the Seventh through the Fificenth Century, ed. Angeliki Laiou (Washington, 
= Dumbarton Oaks, 2002), 909-66. On the taxation system see Leonora Neville, Authority in 
p Зане Provincial Society. 950—c100 (Cambridge University Press, 2004), 47-65. 
Using Treadgolds definition of a civil war as “an armed conflict in which a significant number of 
Mine soldiers fought on both sides with a significant number of casualties." Warren Treadgold, 
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The era of civil war was put to an end when Alexios Komnenos seizeg 
the throne in a violent coup in 1081. Alexios managed to stay in control fop 
ehiccy-seven years and passed on stable rule to his son, John. Nikephoro; 
uses the story of Alexios Komnenos's rise to power as a narrative core fo. 
his history of the civil wars of the 1070s. The political situation of the 
Empire during Nikephoros's mature years in the early twelfth century was ristocracy. While the imperial elite undoubtedly benefited in some 
markedly different from that of the chaotic period his history describes, Ip 99 вот the cessation of civil war and the stability which Alexioss reign 
the early twelfth century the Empire was ruled by cwo energetic, reforming, | Tag those whose wealth had come from eastern estates were perma- 
warrior emperors: Alexios Komnenos and his son John. There were revel broth displaced and increasingly dependent on the largesse of the ruling 
against Alexios and John, but far fewer than had been the norm in the later, Komnenos family to maintain their elite status. This spike in the power 
eleventh century, and only one of these may be considered a full-scale civil f the emperor vis-à-vis the aristocracy created a new social situation for 
war’ The reigns of Alexios and John were characterized by significant gains с aristocracy than had existed in the previous several centuries 
in the recovery of Byzantine power in the east and strengthening Byzantine 
control in the west, as well as by internal political stability. Alexios's and 
John’s reigns were times of political steadiness, expansion, and strong rule 4 ЖО 

‘Alexis presented Iimselfasa reformer, He demonscrared a willingness to in the mid eleventh century the Bryennios family rose to be among the 

* = m. ristocratic houses in the Empire. They had been known as an influ- 

act radically in che face of old problems, a cendency he showed by instituting greatest a! йу алс the ӨН [ер in Thi 
a monetary reform through issuing new coinage ely reforming the Куыш шее rte tere iret OSEE p man AR Васе 
ч Н j : Adrianople. Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder was mag- 
taxation systems of the Empire and pressing great monasteries to make nd particularly in P P У d 


К bur m id dux of the West under Romanos Diogenes and commanded the 
appropriate fiscal contributions, cashiering age-old systems of government. bonc. Я b : 
service, imperial titulacure and salaries; as well as in bullying intellectuals Деан barele of Manzilcert, He was appointed dix of Dyrrachion 


i ics. i reo 3 Michael VIL? 
к puis heretics.Ó No doubt some were riled by his vigorous pursuit Bryennios was proclaimed emperor by his troops in Traianopoulos in 


Alexios came to power with the help of an extraordinary alliance of aris. Bus 1077. The follovisg spring: Nikephores, Вос лене», who 


9 й ы d in eastern Anatolia, was welcomed into Constantinople and 
tocratic households. Once firmly in power Alexios systematically reduced d rebelled к Cama тапаїпор! 
A pa DES a н rowned emperor. Immediately upon his accession, Botaneiates sent Alex- 
the authority of rhe families chat helped bring him to office. Most of his 3 AUS в ү чыр 
Komnenos to fight Bryennios’s insurrection, Alexios was victorious in 


“Byzantium, the Reluctant Warrior," in Noble Ideals and Bloody Realities: Warfare in the Middle Ages, ре Сопійсе, capturing Bryennios who eas: then blinded. The elimination 
ed. Niall Chiisticand Maya Yazigi (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 224-32; Jean-Claude Cheynet, "La politique f Bryennios’s rebellion was а key step in paving the way for Alexioss own 
ee byzaminc de Basile П á Alexis Commence,” Zbornik Radova Vizamwloko Institu 30 {ууз}; ful bid for the throne in 1081. Although their rebellion had failed, 
5 Treadgold considers Michael of Amastris’ revolt as fitting his definition. ‘Izcadgold, “Byzancium, ne Bryennios family was not destroyed, either by Botaneiates or Alexios. 
the Reluctant Warrior," 232. Cheyner regards this as a more limited event: Cheynet, Pouvoir et 
contestations д Byzance (96-1210) (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1990), 102. 
^ Margaret Mullett and Dion Smythe, cds. Alexios / Komnenos (Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 1996) 
Reform: Paul Magdalino, “Justice and Finance in the Byzantine State, Ninth to Twelfth Centu 
in Law and Society in Byzantium, Nint=Twelfth Centuries, cd. Angeliki Laiou and Dieter Simon Cheynet, Pouvoir, 359-77, 413-16: Peter Frankopan, “Kinship and the Distribution of Power in 
(Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1994), 93-116; Paul Magdalino, "Innovations in Government,” Komnenian Byzantium,” English Hiaorical Review 122, 495 (2007): 1-34: Frankopan, "Challenges 
in Alexios I Komnenos, cd. Mullet and Smythe, 146-66. Taxation: Neville, Authority, 63-65. Heretics: to Imperial Authority in Byzantium: Revolts on Crete and Cyprus at the End of the uth century,” 
Kaldellis, Hellenism, 228-33; Dion Smythe, "Alexios | and the Heretics: the Account of Anna Byzantion 74, 2 (2004) 
Komnene's Alexiad,” in Alexios 1 Komnenos, ed. Mullett and Smyth, 232-59. Alexios reign saw further Roderich Reinsch, “O Nikephoros Vryennios = Enas Makedonas Syngrapheas,” in 2. 
development in the urban landscape of Constantinople: Paul Magdalino, " Medieval Constantinople Dieshnes Symposio Vyzantine Makedonia, dikaio, theologia. philologia (Thessaloniki: Hetaireia Make- 
in Studies on the History and Topography of Byzantine Constantinople (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007). 76— эпа Spoudén, 2003), 169-78; Cheynet, оштой, 66, 68, 83, 220; Antonio Carile, “Il cesare 
Niceforo Briennio,” Aerum 42 (1968): 429- 
Cheer, Pontoi, 99; Carile, “Niceforo Briennio,” 432-36. 


ry energy was spent on vigorous campaigns in the Balkan frontier 
military e “gests in Asia were limited largely ко coastal areas, leaving 
Aledo% pds of Anatolia in the hands ofthe Turks. Alexios'sabiliy to grant 
а followers estates in newly conquered territory in the Balkans 


‘to replace those Jost in che east gave him an unprecedented power over 
10 
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* Magdalino, “Aspects of Twelfth-Cemuury Byzantine Kaiserkritik,” 335-39. 
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When Alexioss daughter Anna Komnene was born in 1083, Alexia, nth century, the Doukai and the Bryennioi, who had been pushed 
betrothed her to Constantine Doukas, che son of Michael VIL, strengthen: clever Alexios gained powe 
ing the Komnenos claim to power by making Alexios the protector of tha ile this interpretation is entirely plausible, it is worth pausing to 
previous ruling dynasty. After young Constantine death in 1094, Alexigg mber how much of this story is a matter of modern analysis. Scholars 
moved to consolidate his authority by marrying Anna to the grandson ор рет identified possible causes of discontent and associated chem with 
his former enemy, Nikephoros Bryennios the Younger. While some schol: haye Trion about che revolt. Our medieval sources describe the revolt in 
ars have argued that the younger Nikephoros Bryennios was the son of the ШЕ f the personalities and personal relationships of various members of 
usurper, the preponderance of evidence indicates that Nikephoros was his - the imperial family, rather than the more general social or political problems 
grandson," Nikephoros was given the ticle Caesar and married Anna in Es are the usual subject of modern explanations. Because the revolt is a 
around 1097. Їп 1108 Nikephoros received one of the new Komnenian cour; tral act in the modern reconstruction of Nikephoros' biography, it is 
titles, panbypersebastos. According to the Alexiad, Alexios gave Nikephoros E reviewing what we actually know about the events. The only sources 
command in a fight with the troops of Godfrey of Bouillon outside the m speak about the succession dispute explicitly are the histories of John 
walls of Constantinople in 1097." He continued to serve Alexios and naras, written in the middle of the twelfth century, and that of Niketas 
campaigned with John. Nikephoros died in 1136/7." Choniates, written in the early thirteenth century. A brief notice of the 

The key political event of Nikephorcs's life to have entered the historica] spure occurs in an anonymous Syriac chronicle written in Edessa around 
record was the dispute regarding the succession to imperial power of John 1240." Zonaras’s chronicle covers history from the Creation to the death of 
Komnenos, Nikephoros's brother-in-law. Discontent with Alexios’s mode lexios in 1118 and is largely hostile to Alexios.' Choniates's history begins 
of autocratic government, and especially his subordination of the other with the stories of strife surrounding the death of Alexios and ends in the 
grand aristocratic families of the eleventh cencury, has been interpreted Ду thirteenth century after che Latin conquest of Constantinople. The 
as fueling an attempt to have Nikephoros succeed Alexios rather than his jad, a biography of Alexios written by Anna Komnene in the middle of 
son John. The standard story is that Alexios's wife Irene Doukaina and the cwelfth century, makes no mention of an attempted usurpation against 
her daughter Anna plotted to have Anna and Nikephoros succeed to the brother, although her portrait of John is пос flattering. A funeral oration 
throne instead of John. Nikephoros became the natural focal-point of the г Anna by George Tornikes alludes vaguely to tensions surrounding the 
aempted rebellion because of the imperial ambitions of his family, buc th of Alexios but argues strongly for Anna's proper conduct. 
he allowed the plot to fail through his refusal to participate." The event is | În both Zonaras and Choniates the actions of the women in the imperial 
commonly seen as the last gasp of the leading aristocratic families of the ily serve, at least in part, to create a gendered critique of the imperial 
ien." The narratives of Zonaras and Choniates either question or entirely 








































































"Reinsch resolved the question of whether Nikep voros was the son or grandson of Nikephoros i ini " n 
Beyennios the eebel by making use of additional information in George Tornikes funeral uration fer ermine the masculinity of Alexios, John, and Nikephoros. Medieval 
Anna; Diether Roderich Reinsch, “Der Historiker Nikephoros Bryennios, Enkel und nicht Sohn des man authors seem to share in the classical Roman cultural logic that 






Usurpators,” Byzantintiche Zeitichrif 83 (1990); Antonio Carile, "Il problema della identificazione. 
del cesare Niceforo Briennio,” Aerum 38 (1964): 74-83. 

'* Anna Komnene, danae Comnenae Mesias, edited b à i i Anonymi Auctori Chronicon ad A.C. 1234 Pertinens, ed- Albert Abouna (Louvain: Corpus Seripiorum 
(Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2001): 10.9.6; Jonathan Harris, Byzantium and the Christianorum Orientalium, 1974), vii, 63. 
Crusades (London: Hambledon and London, 2003), $6. | Magdalino, “Aspects of Twelfth-Century Byzantine Kaiserkritik,” 328-34. 

™ Carile, “Niceforo Bricnnio," 442-45: Elizabeth Jefreys, "Nikephoros Bryennios Reconsidered,” ia George et Demerios Tornikes, Lettres et discours, ed. Jean Dartouzes (Paris: Editions du Centre 
The Empire in Crisis () Byzantium in the Eleventh Century, Diethmê symposia, 11 (Athens: Ins mational de la recherche scientifique, 1970), 267-69. 
Vyzaminon Ereunon, 2053), 201~14; Reinsch, "Der Historiker "anos. On the study of gender as а means of revealing some of the functions of women in Greek texts 

ч Carile, “Niceforo Briennio,” 445-545 Elisabeth Ma amut, Alexis ler Comnène (Paris; Ellipses, 2007) fee: David М. Halperin, “Why is Diotima а Woman2,” in One Inandred Years of Homosexuality and 
4445-482; Paul Magdalino, “The Pen of the Aunt: Ec ioes of the Mid-Twelfth Century in the Alexiady Other Essays on Greek Love (London: Routledge, 1990), 1 beth Clark, “Ideology, History, 
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equated virtue with maleness so that an attack on one impugned the 
other.” The criticism implicit in both histories becomes clearer when wg 
pay attention to how the actions of the imperial family invert the Roman, 
ideals of proper familial relations between men and women. The function 
of Irene and Anna in these critical narratives should inform our reading of 
the evidence for their participation in the revolt. 

Zonaras's story casts Irene and her son John as the major antagonists, 
Zonaras introduces the topic of Irene’s excessive influence at court with a - 
iscussion of the marital relations between Alexios and Irene. As a youn, 
man Alexios was not particularly devoted to her and only had sex wich 
her ош of a sense of duty until "the passing of time blunted the fire. 
throwing arrows of Eros.” He chen became inordinately fond of Irene 
and she shared in the administration, As Alexios’s health declined the m В ү 5 a 

became increasingly powerful and held power over her son ed her ground in intellectual pursuits, speaking accurate Attic and having a keen 

CIPI DE EAE P John, dd Pha complex concepts. She added го her natural intelligence through study 
This situation was intolerable for John, who was nor only a full-grown ЖЕРЕ оор profound conversations with armed men. 
man, but already had been a husband for some time and was a father of cc 
children.” John came to fear for his life as well as his succession and went 
around secretly asking friends and relatives to renew the oaths they had 
already taken that they would accept no other ruler after Alexios's death. 
The men were eager to reassert their loyalty to John.? Irene had John 
followed by spies and tried to cut off access to him, but he continued ro; 
draw supporters anyway 

Here Zonaras’s story implicitly i ing aí 
as a young man and then for over-indulgence of his wife as an old man, 


4 inent young Alexios fails to exhibit the virtue of self-control, 
reon ене particularly vial for an emperor The overly affec. 
PHY" Alesios exhibits a different form of weakness in allowing 
fiona Lg ruled by his wife. In nor striving to nurture and support her 

Ue is portrayed as derelict in the most basic duties of a mother. Ву 
p. John's status as an adult man and actively fighting against him, 
nying “Pg che natural order of an ideal family 

E. d further relates that as the emperor's health continued to decline 
Zere press was extremely powerful and much authority belonged to her 
Lin-law Caesar Bryennios."7 Nikephoros was entrusted with making 
in Pons and giving justice. Zonaras describes Nikephoros as a man 


inclined ro knowledge" whose wi 




































iveryching was going well for the Caesar, who was universally praised. This 
mation cast John, “the emperor's son and emperor,” into despondency 
d anguish, which he bore with endurance.”? 

Zonaras admits doubts about what actually happened when Alexios 
xd. He presents several versions of Alexios's deathbed scene, inviting 
s audience to choose between competing stories. All of these, however, 
cribe the succession struggles as exclusively between Irene and John. 
Nikephoros s prominence in palace administration prior to Alexioss death 
resented as a corollary to Irene’s control of the government. Neither 
Anna nor Nikephoros figured at all in the drama surrounding Alexios's 
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considered what he should do about his mother and sisters and Nikephoy, gan, sharer of my bed and Empire, will you nor stop admonishing me 
because he suspected them of wanting to plot against him. Zonaras Oh wom our daughter, undertaking to destroy praiseworthy harmony and 
not specify what John decided to do and turns instead to further desctiprig on qs if you had been struck mad? Put it down to good fortune. Or rather 
of Alexios’s end and an assessment of his reign. P ori y and observe together who of all of those taking up the ерат of 
Choniates, although writing over half a century after Zonara und now who had a son appropriate for rule overlooked him and selected 
4 Pema cM ca ty S, Presents ome us son-in-law? Even if this did happen ar some point, oh woman, we 
himself as having more information about the attempted coup. Zonarasy instead A follow the rarity as law. The whole of Rome would laugh our loud at 
competing versions of Alexiass death are replaced by one seamless na should "° clude that 1 had lost my senses if I, who seized the Empire, not in a 
rative, The characters are more fully drawn, Ьис they are drawn as Stock. ey Py manner, but with the blood of compatriots and ways departing from 
types. Choniates uses the story of the succession dispute to create an im; | M laws, when | need to find an heir for it, would banish the one from my 
of an unharmonious and unnatural imperial family in which all the famil Jcome in the one from Macedonia. 
ial and gender roles are inverted. Setting the beginning of his history a 
the context of Alexios’ disfunctional household contributes to Choniateg; Here A ck of support for her own son again is an unnatural action chat 
larger agenda of explaining the fall of Constantinople in 1204 in terms of renee che proper harmony and order of the household. When Irene 
Komnenin аваг Tie opening of Chonisiees historysinvies elena б Alexioss arguments and persisted in pestering him, he would 
parison with ike opening. of Xenophon AE im whid aip nd to think about ir "since he was a dissembling man beyond all 
queen fight over which of their rwo sons ought to succeed? In Соп a эзе Within the cultural logic of Choniates's text, the idea of disputing 
Me SANE tbe Kerner dynes) rs pennis und Quis ОШ d guecession of the reigning emperor's healthy adult male heir is absurd 
undation. 


irrational. dition to criticizing Irene for persisting with a bad 
Choniates opens with a shrewish Irene badgering Alexios about his son те ims bo: Irene and Мей or thai eho of 
John’s faults. Choniates' exquisite use of double-entendre allows him to have icr marital roles. Alexios lacked the authority to get his wife to stop 
Irene complain simultaneously about John's moral weaknesses of rashness, ing with him while Irene did noc respect her husband's judgment. 
luxuriousness, and lack of virtue and his bodily weaknesses of diarrhea Dic: appears weak and conniving while Irene appears shrewish, 
feebleness from recurring twisting of his bowels, and general ill-health, I Choniates provides a single continuous narrative of Alexioss death. 
In response ro Irene’s nagging, Alexios manages to maintain his composure in's struggle to secure power is the narrative center. Choniates provides 
some of the time, which crucially means that he lost his temper some ofi 


NES : SAN а са S ory about a second moment of contention within the first year of 
the time. Choniates recreates one of. Alexios's tirades in which he points аў reign. John's relatives formed a plot in favor of Nikephoras. The 
out not only the logical reasons for John’s succession but also the bloody BE ri isis che emperor murdeseudy in iie aight when 
nature of his acquisition of power: | 


John was encamped outside the city, The guards had been bribed and 
the conspirators would have struck “had not the customary dullness and 
















lexios condemns himself for usurpation and his wife for insanity. 

































idea, 
















39 Zonaras 7644-5. 

” On the larger agenda sec Alida Simpson, "Before and After 13 
nies Historia,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers бо (2006) е Choniates, John 5-6. © уйу, kot por Mxous кай Baaidas, oÙ та трёх ҳёріу Ravan THs 
Composition of Niketas Choniates’ Historia” (Ph.D., King's College London, 2004), Jis їлтот!бєнёут\ uot 9uyorrpós. дрномйау тє кой таб Emyapoügo Avew Eratverhyy, cos dmtp. 

% Anthony Kaldellis, “Parad а р of History" in Nikesas Choniates: A Hise MeoBcBelos pertoxnkes: BEA’ ts тууту áyaðńv | Шао» Bcüpo көг амубтаокарсәнвба кої 
rian and a Writer, ей. Alicia Simpson and Stephanos Efthymmiadis (Geneva: La Pomme d'Or, 2005) оба, "s Ef бттйутозу чб» трол và Poucltov окйзттра ттарайлурӘтшу, viðv Dgav 
8-79. 1 !ov els ápyriv, ToUTov plv rroprBAéyarro, уарррёу Sè &убеієто. el BE тоте кой roróvbt m. 

» Chonines, Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. Jan Louis van Dieten (Berlin and New York: Walter Вірт, ой véuov, & убу, тё оттбиюу f ynaópida. én” tuol Ot xal ёа которду услап. 
Че Gruyter, 1975): Choniates, John 57-9. .. tpowevî) тоўтоу &токолоўос kai турду Têv Blov BTlevpcouaiov, kal т» gpeviav крїбенүу érromeodv, el Thy BaotAelav ойк trotverás cAn- 
ттаћіустроебу те тоў Воз xal ипар unBly Оу... Оп атрдфоў used in contexts of incipient RAN оралу ӧроуғу xal weBSBo1s Xptotiaviav аритташуа; орф, Sefjoav тайтту 
defecation sce Jeffrey Henderson, The Ataculare Muse: Obscene Language in Attic Comedy (Oxford Ненси Fidoxov, Tov uv LE бофбо атоттешрайшту, Tov B Maxcbéva dooraoaíuny. All 
University Press, 1991), 197, ations are my own unless otherwise stated. 

э Choniates, Jabu 4.24~6. Choniates, Jon бло. 
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languidness stopped [Nikephoros] Bryennios from taking in hang © i rife with sexualized vocabulary. It makes for a gripping and fitting 
attempt on the Empire and compelled him to remain in place, forger E t рареег for his story of the Empire's decline. Because the story fits 
his agreements, and extinguishing the hot desire of the conspirators me aperin е cencury purposes so well, however, we must be cautious in 
Choniates relates chat the conspirators were only temporarily depri ed beeing it as evidence for the events of 1118. 
of their property and that Anna and John were reconciled Choniates ae necount of the anonymous Edessan chronicler is more violent and 
includes a gratuitously sexual appraisal of Anna’s disappointment: | "han either Zonaras or Choniates. The anonymous casts Irene as 
її: sid dac the Kaisarina Anna was зо disgusted with her husbands figi supporting her sonnet ver Joba, leading ЕГ) beween, Hc e 
The main event of the story is John's assault on the walls of the palace 


that she considered herself as suffering something terrible and blamed nature mat” en: Ў са 
of all. Nature was placed under a grave indictment on the grounds that Ani er abeequent violent plunder of the imperial treasure. The anonymous 


genitals were spread wide and hollowed whereas Bryennios had the long meme, thar once іп power John exiled his brother-in-law and sent his mother 
and was balled.” astery:* Anna is not mentioned. 




























ro a mon: ч 1 

Е а ttempted с; but 

The term translated as “frivolity” also refers to passive anal penetration, рата E ae ee her wath wha nest behaving appro” 
DDR » у * чо Wi А ces а SIF D Ar 

while Bie k a Sopher fe female gei i With Choniates; атау ac che time of her fathers death and casis John's actions co secure 

pornographic depiction of Anna's frustration with her womanhood, bis Po succession as power-hungry and lacking in filial sentiment. T he Alexiad 















use of gender inversion to disparage the Komnenoi becomes patent, 
Nikephoros becomes a weakling in this narrative through his marriage 
to an ambitious woman as much as through his failure to attack John. The 
analytic goal of Choniatess history was to explain what went wrong with 
the Roman Empire that led to the Latin conquest, By portraying Alexiogg 
court as a locus of gender inversion and unnatural power relations, Chor 

ates undermined the good standing and reputation of those who founded, 
the dynasty. In Choniates’ narrative, che story of John’s accession is sordid 
and full of perverse characters: men who let women rule them, women who 
want to rule, women who egg their husbands on co murder. The whole 


tically builds in emotional intensity throughout Book XV moving 
Alexioss death. In Annas history Alexios is surrounded by his 
and three daughters who minister co him with increasing grief. Anna's 
[unt shows Anna and [rene acting in their proper gender roles and has 
john improperly concerned with politics at che hour of his father’s death. 
Nikephoros plays no role whatsoever in Anna's version of the succession 
story. Anna employed the same standard ideas of proper gender roles as 
Choniates, but used them to opposite effect. 














oniates while ignoring Anna — her eye-witness notwithstanding. Stan- 
э? Choniates, John 1046-22: Tåya 8' àv Kal vurrèş éméStvro р” ӛтеу ту govoupyav aü - modern accounts of the event hold | that Irene and Anna together were 
touéves тф Bacci катё тё шкрбу ётоёеу тоу хєрсоіоу тоб» ImmiAoroy OiAonérioy, active impetus for the coup which failed because of Nikephoros's loss of 
bcd ETUR ү? eb ree m bs seated т brass a ае ан тё erve. The women were then forced into monastic retirement, Choniatess 
ро» каї доорду тг las émiBeaw тй Lyyepriotos mavae т моу, 3 $ т А HER 
тє Шучу кота хорау тарафийсау тозу Ёиубпкоз» Acdéuevov, каї «orrao Péo av то бериб» vy story is heavily represented in this synthesis. Choniates is the only source 
смућёёутоу фрдупис: a 
зи Choniates, John 1127-28. " ing МИ " imi ili 
P) Choniates, John 122-25. бте xal Myeren iy колзаёрдаау Avvav trpàs тё xaüvov төй Tag of disparaging Nikephoros. Nikephoros similarly appears as failing 
Фубрё Bucxrpalvoucov co; ттазуомоау Bevà біатрікоба Kal тў poe Tå тола bmp pursue power only in Choniates' story. In the others he does not figure. 
Феоби, or altiay TiBcloay oy] шкрём ds етут] nev бісоҳодоау тё &pêpov kal tyxoihávaoav maras has [rene as the instigator and Anna, who is never named, only 
"TG b Вриси тё yóprov ámotlvacar Kal ogeupicacav. : 
1 thank Anthony Kaldellis for calling my attention to the error in Magouliass translation. Мав 
loss mistranslarion has entered the lite lalamut, Alexis Jer Comrene, 446; Dion Smythe 
“Middle Byzantine Family Values and Anna Komnenes Абоси" in Byzantine Women: Varieti 
of Experience Soo=rz00, cd. Lynda Garland (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006). 127. Quandahl and Jarrat 
discuss the text of Magouliass translation while acknowledging thar it docs not reflect Chonie 
з Ellen Quandahl and Susan C. Jarratt, “То Recall Him... Will be a Subject of More Auctoris Chronicon ай А.С. 1334 Pertinens, бу. 
‘Anna Comnena as Rhetorical Historiographer.” Rhetorica 26, у (2008): 308. Margaret Mullet, "Alexios l Komnenos and Imperial Renewal,” in New Contantines: The Rhythm of 
+ xaüvov: Henderson, Afaculate Ause, 211, quais: John J. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire: The арта) Renewal in Byzantium, qb-tyth Centuries, cd. Paul Magdalino (Aldershot: Ashgat $ 
Anthropology of Sex and Gender in Ancient Greece (New York. Routledge, 1990), 217 3 
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conceive of this as ‘Anna's coup’ because they are interested in wo; h 
authority and attracted to Anna’s mystique as a great medieval wom: have 
writer. In valorizing the perceived efforts of Anna and Irene to take poy cot itis hardly monumental. 1 have known too many good historians 
beds É Е Power, aye have ic is hardly К Е ү 
modern historians have given the texts a meaning that runs opposite E EE half-finished books on their desks for decades at a time to think 
what appears to have been che authors’ intent. Cultural changes in id, "he unfinished nature of the text means that Nikephoros had pen in 
of womanhood have complicated our reading of these histories. On gh ‘fin the last months of his life, 
other hand, cultural continuities regarding negative associations with Y  Nikephoross historical writing was described by his wife, Anna 
sive men persist into the modern era with sufficient force that Nikephorog. mnene, in the prologue to her history of her fathers reign, the Alexiad, 16 
is now generally regarded as a wimpy intellectual because he chose not tg he wrote that her mother, Irene, had commissioned Nikephoros to com- 
murder his brother-in-law. She Wi когу of Alexioss reign and that Nikephoros was able to complere 
Ir is likely that there was some internal palatial dissension at the time rm part of the work, from the reign of Romanos Diogenes through 
of Alexios’s death. Tornikes’s funeral oration indicates that some people E "af Nikephoros Botaneiates. In the preface to the Material for History 
regarded Anna and John as rivals but strongly insists upon her proper ikephoros addresses a wise woman who had commissioned a history of 
behavior. There is no reason to think the stories in Zonaras and Choniates lexios, presumably Irene Doukaina.!? While there is no conclusive proof 
had no basis in at least rumor and gossip. The attempts against John cannot ar the text we know as the Material for History is che history said to have 
have been particularly threatening, however, because they apparently had been written by Nikephoros Bryennios, it marches Anna's description well 
no significant consequences for the participants, Zonaras does not say enough to proceed on char assumption. 
what John decided to do about Irene, Anna, and Nikephoros once he had To gain any traction on the dating of the text, we need to reflect on the 
become emperor. Choniates says that property was temporarily seized bur litical messages in the history and speculate about possible contexts of 
that Anna and John were soon reconciled. Irene retired to the convent she position. Since working our the meanings of the text is che subject of 
founded sometime after her husband's death, but we do not have reason, ie core of ihe present book, the discussion of possible political contexts 
to associate her retirement with John’s displeasure. Anna may have joined. in Part III is more satisfying. Here the task is to lay out the various possible 
her mother in monastic retirement only after Nikephoros's death.” Anna cenarios for the political context. One key result of the close reading of the 
was tonsured shortly before she died.* Nikephoros remained at court and. ext with immediate significance for the political context of composition 
ended his life while in military service. ‘the understanding that Nikephoros’: history contains veiled criticism 
Whether Nikephoros wrote his history before or after John’s accession f Alexios and marked valorization of Bryennios che Elder. While the 
must remain a subject of speculation. We do not know how much of it igument for che negative reading of Alexios will unfold over the core 
he left unfinished or even how much of what he did write we have. The jon of the present book, in thinking about possible political contexts 
narrative breaks off unfinished in 1080. Since іс seems that Nikephoros composition we need to address irs fundamental plausibiliry.* 
was born sometime in the late 1070s ог early 1080s, it is unlikely thar he Alexios Komnenos was the logical person to blame for the blinding 
began to write much before around поо. Jeffreys plausibly speculates that f Nikephoros's grandfather, Bryennios the Elder, a fact unlikely to have 
a period of “enforced leisure" after Anna and Irene’s unsuccessful coup in ееп forgorten by Bryennios's descendants. There is very little reason to 
Nikephoros's name could have provided the opportunity for Nikephoros ube thar if Alexios had failed to defeat Bryennios’ rebellion, Nikephoros 
to engage in serious literary activity and possibly write his history.” We uld have become emperor. In addition to dealing the Bryennios family 
ne dramatic and devastating blow in 1080, Alexios effectively reduced 


owever no call to chink he was so deeply busy with other work that 


men’ " dun n ба 
E 1J not have written this history at other times as well. The history as 



































































At The idea of Annas immedi meni comes from her description of her internal calle in the 
Мемий at 14.7.6. Annas self-proclaimed isolation is contradicted to some extent by her ongoing. 
lively intellectual work. Robert Browning, “An Unpublished Funeral Oration on Anna Соп 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philologicad Sociry 8 (96): 4- ILS, On Irene's literary patronage see Margaret Mullet, “Aristocracy and Patronage in the 

+ Demarios С. Polemis, The Doukai: а Contribution to Byeantine Prosopography (London: Athlone Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople,” in The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX-XII Centuries, 
1968), 70-74, Basile Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de UAlexiade: analyse prosopographique e Fd Michael Angold (Oxford: British Archeological Reports, 1984), 175-76. 
Fan Lo (Louvain: Bureau du recuc College Erasme, too), 119-24. Reinsch oudincs cvidence for Nikephoros’ loyalty to his grandfather: Reinsch, “O Nikephoros 

Jeffreys, "Nikephoros Bryennios Reconsidered,” 211-13. Мут,” 173-76, 
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the power and influence of the other aristocratic families throughout hj 
reign. Nikephoros would have had more than one possible reason to dish 
Alexios. Although he was a fairly high-ranking courtier and the husban 
of che princess, Nikephoros very reasonably can be supposed to have been 
politically disappointed. 

Anna Komnene's highly laudatory depiction of her father in the Alex 
may give rise to a natural presupposition char her husband liked Alexios 
too. Anna wrote about her great affection for her husband in moving terms 
She may well have been entirely sincere. Affection of a wife for her husband, 
was a mark of good character however and it is equally possible that Anna 
said she loved her husband because that was the emotional relationshi, 
most flattering for a good woman. That it is at least possible for lovi 
couples to disagree significantly on matters of politics is proven by common 
experience. There is no reason a priori to assume that Anna and Nikephoros Several possible basic scenarios for che context of composition then 
had che same evaluation of Alexios's character and success. As will be shown, resent themselves. One possibility is that the history was written when 
in subsequent chapters, the Alexiad and the Material for History can be seen, jexios was alive and that it formed part of Nikephoros's bid for power 
as engaging in a critical dialogue regarding Alexios's character. in Alexioss last months. In this case the criticism of Alexios would work 

The evidence for an abortive coup after the death of Alexios, such as it is, with the lionization of Bryennios the Elder to make a case for Nikephoros's 
indicates resistance to John, Given the solid material reasons for growing perior qualifications for rule. This scenario would present Nikephoros 
resentment among the old aristocracy at the increasing centralization of more active in the pursuit of power than he appears in the standard 
power and authority in the hands of the Komnenos family over the course i 
of Alexios's reign, it is reasonable co expect some courtiers would have 
disliked Alexios. Several conspiracies were revealed during Alexios' reign, the first half, which contains more cloying overt praise of Alexios. 
the most dangerous of which aimed to replace Alexios with a descendant is observation led Seger со suggest that the first half was written when 
of the eleventh-century aristocracy. That a negative portrait of Alexios jos was alive and the second after his death." A third possibility is that 
could have circulated in Constantinople should not be surprising, ¢ first half was written shortly after John's accession, perhaps as an effort 
Interpretations of possible contexts for the composition of a critical 0 reassure John that Nikephoros would support the Komnenos regime, 
portrait of an emperor depend in turn on judgments of how dangerous ur that as time went on and both John and Nikephoros became more 
such criticism was, for either the author or the emperor. The criticism of. ire in their relationship, Nikephoros felt free to be more critical. This 
Alexios in Nikephoros's history is veiled, but thinly. The ci se would have Nikephoros writing slowly, or in fits and starts, over a long 
overt, but hardly so esoteric or deeply subtle to be truly hidden. 1 doubt iod of time. 
anyone would have expected that John could have listened to the history A fourth possibility is that it was written well after John's accession ar 
and been too naive to catch che negative underlay. More likely keeping фе time when any attempted coup could be considered safely in the past. 
criticism veiled allowed it to be more polite, or at least пот so insulting 2s fhe criticism of Alexios and the valorization of the Bryennios family ас 
i iequiis S tesponse” а point may have been emotionally satisfying but would have carried 
Much, but nor all, of the negativity depends on hearing the story told tle political bite. It is possible that Nikephoros wrote more critically in 
with a conception of classical Roman ideals of masculinity and honor ter chapters because John's response to early chapters indicated that there 
Ша be no recriminations to d. g so. In this scenario John did not 


‘Therefore various audience members may have perceived it as 
less critical depending on the degree of their engagement with 
ical culture. Assessment of the degree of openness and intensity of the 
asi chen depends го some extent on a judgment regarding the depth 
‘on at court. In the later twelfth-century court, where references 
fh and other classical authors in court rhetorical performances 
the value system that codes Alexios as dishonorable and 
"Roman would have been widely known. If Nikephoros' criticism was 
fash esoteric in шо, it might have seemed quite obvious by 1200. Even 
funi early ewelfth century enough people at court had heard enough 
in naa history co be sure that Nikephoross history would not have passed 
as purely laudatory. Some strands of criticism, such as that which aligns 
jos's behavior with that of the Turks, required no classical education. 


in mind. 
оге OF 
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pf educatit 
то Plutarc 
were routine, 
































tive. 
The second half of Nikephoros's history is more bi cism 



























* The most politically threatening revolts were probably those of Gregory Gabras, Nikephoros Dies 
genes, and Michael Anemas. Cheynet, Pouvoir, 90-103. 


© Seger, Bryennios, 32-35. 
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need to worry about criticism of his father because such talk was of ng 
political importance. It is of course possible that John did not mind, or 
even enjoyed, hearing his father criticized. 


There are certainly other plausible scenarios as well, but they ай likely gt 


somewhere in the range from an early highly politically significant conte, 
near the end of Alexios's reign «o an almost purely academic context in the 
middle of John's reign. This range of options is offered to the reader asan 


aid in contextualizing the analysis which follows and will be revisited in. 


Part IH. 


CHAPTER 2 














Writing history in twelfib-century Constantinople 


га close member of the imperial family engaged in writing history is 
surprising for the ewelfth-century Byzantine court than it would be 
A many others. History in che eleventh and twelfth centuries was not 
inen by cloistered academics, but by high-ranking imperial officials 
, and courtiers. Psellos served as а close advisor and high-ranking 
К for a number of emperors? Michael Actaleiates, a high-ranking 
perial judge, wrote a history covering the period 1034-1079/80.) The 
P nicler John Skylitzes was also a judge and an important figure within 
‘upper levels of the Komnenian court John Zonaras held che high 
tides of megas droungarios tes viglas and prorasekreris in the court of Alexios 
nenos before entering monastic retirement. As close members of the 
ing dynasty, Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna Komnene were clearly 
most highly ranking historians of the twelfth century, but their literary 
ies were not anomalous. 
ive performance of literary compositions was an increasingly significant 
aspect of court life in the twelfth century? This context of aristocratic 
patronage of orally performed literature is remarkably similar to that for 












dos, Artaleintes, Skylizes, Zonaras and Choniates all served as judges for some or most of their 
rers and had considerable legal interests and training. Angeliki Laiou, “Imperial Marriages and 
Their Critics in the Eleventh Century: The Case of Skylitzes,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 46 (199: 
6-7; Angeliki Laiou, "Law, Justice, and the Byzantine Historians: Ninth to Twelfth Centu 
In Law and Society in Byzantium: Ninch=Twelfth Centuries, ed. Angeliki Laiou and Dieter Simon. 
ington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1994), 173: Catherine Holmes, Basi? 1 and she Governance of 
sity Press, 2005), 89. 
ed. Morbers and Sons, Fathers and Daughters: The Byzantine Family of Michael 
elo (University of Notre Dame Pres, 2006), 3-10 
Dimitri Kralis “History as Politisin Eleventh-Century Byzantium" (Ph.D.. University of Michigan, 


Sblitzis, Empereurs de Constantinople, trans. Bernard Flusin and Jean-Claude Cheynet, Réalité 

antics, 8 (Paris: Lethielleux, 2003): v-vi.; Holmes, Basil Il. 8. 
iagislioo, Manuel, 330-53; Mullet, "Aristocracy and Patronage,” 173 Roderick Beaton, The 
Greek Romance, and edn. (London: Routledge, 1996). 16-17, 225: Kaldellis, Hellenism, 
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classical Roman oratory. Ic seems reasonable to think that histories 
written for oral performance, as were most kinds of literary production į 
medieval Constantinople.” Performances are said to have taken place ү 
the thearron. "Theater! has been defined not with reference ro a particulis 


place, but as an instance of “the performance of a text to an audience »i. з hoross interactions with his audience would have been partic- 
Any occasion and place that brought together a potential audience with the р Р eresting because he was telling stories about the parents and 
performance of a text became a site of theater. This context is necessary for. ndparents of key figures in his audience. Many, if not all, of the basic 
an appreciation of the aesthetics of the Byzantine rhetorical compositions 


ries would have been well known to most of the people in the audience. 
which were written for occasions such as weddings, funerals, arrivals and inment and pleasure of hearing the history would not have 
assorted celebrations? Letters, which were always read aloud, also fit inte 


entertal 
this category of texts composed for oral delivery. The texts modern scholar 


e from learning new things about che past, bur from hearing famil- 
significant, family stories strringly narrated in che form of a grand 
read are “the dry bones of an experience from which all sense of drama “al 
and occasion have now gone."? Silently reading a Byzantine text of this 


cal history. Nikephoros's history includes the story of how, with the 
era gives as little an idea of the Byzantine experience as “reading the score. 


of his turor, one of Nikephoros's contemporaries and fellow courtiers, 

hastos and protostrator Michael Doukas, had escaped daringly from 

of a symphony compares to the experience of its actual sound." Norman fortress where he was being held hostage as a child. The event 
Twelfth-cencury “theater” was performed for che pleasure of the presi iding gas historically insignificant, but it made a wonderful story and there is 
patron before an audience of people also attendant on the leading figure а doubt that Michael, his family, and companions enjoyed hearing it well 
Emperors, empresses, patriarchs, and magnates are all known to have been. old, Such an audience would be highly attuned ro the particularities of 
the sponsors and recipients of theatrical performances, which generally raracterization and the nuances Nikephoros chose for each episode. They 
took place in the throne rooms or reception halls of their houses.” Writers were waiting to hear how their own family members came off in one 
had the reactions of their audience in mind.” Male rhetoricians regularly 
performed for audiences chat included women, Empress [rene Doukaina, 
who commissioned Nikephoros's history, is known as the patroness of 
a shearron This imperial commission, along with the evidence for che ; 
tradition of oral performance ас court, makes it entirely reasonable ta Such an audience also undoubredly included people that Nikephoros 
think thar Nikephoros’s history was performed aloud before members of vould noc have wanted to offend. For Byzantine as well as classical writers, 


sna class, if nor also at the imperial court itself: Nikephoros's history is 
ШЕ Пу short stories woven together into a larger narrative, Several 

ler narrative units could be read as an evening's entertainment 
verly burdening an audience. 
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Duckworth, 2009), 125; J. P. Sullivan, Literate aud Politic: in the Age of Nero (Ithaca: Cornell ше lusion to suggest meanings left unsaid.” Byzantine 


University Press, 1985); Christina S. Kraus, “Forging a National Identity: Prose Literature Down t ts routinely admitted of several simultaneous meanings, The skill of 


the Time of Augustus” in Litera in the Greek and Roman Work ed. Oliver Taplin (Oed ting a text that could be understood in multiple ways was a standard 
University Press, 2000), 115-27. Performance has also attracted the attention of scholars of medie i м Ag 
Mae сүүс рны task; Lincs ee a part of Byzantine rhetorical education." The role of such ambivalence has 
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successfully applies the indigenous term “amphoteroglosia” or “double, 
tonguedness” to describe the ambivalence in rwelfrh-century literature ty 
Some writers wove hidden meanings into their texts that could only p 
understood by certain members of their audience. Some Byzantine wri Р 
used irony to speak with double meanings."* Embedding multiple meanj, 
in a text was a means of intellectual play as well as a means of cri 
without exposing oneself to censure.” The significant result of th 


ngs 


for our purposes is chat we should not be surprised if Nikephofos’s tex. 
seems to express multiple, apparently inconsistent, viewpoints. The lessong _ 






Nikephoros drew for his audience could be interpreted and applied in ¢ 
variety of ways. Our goal is to tease out as many possible meanings as we 
can, 

In style and content, Nikephorosi history participated fully in the Greek 
tradition of narrative history writing. The twelfth century was a remark. 
ably fruitful and creative era of Byzantine literature." Several extremely 
fine works of history were produced in this era that participated in long. 










clearly into the tradition of detailed narrative history writing for wl 
Thucydides and Polybius were key models.” Nearly all Byzantine history 


17 Roilos, Amphoteroglosia, 1-24; Койо, "The Sacred and the Profane: Re-enacting Ritual in the 
Medieval Greek Novel,” in Grek Ritual Poetics, ed. Dimitrios Yatromanolakis and Panagiotis Raitas 
(Cambridge + Harvard University Press, 2004), 210. 4 

"Jakov Ljubarskij, “The Byzantine Irony = the Case of Michael Psellos,” in n Buzantio 
Mneme Nikou Oikonomide,ed. A Avramea, A Laiou and E Chtysos (2003). 149-60: Jakov Ljubarslj, 
“Byzantine Irony: The Example of Niketas Choniat:s." in / To Byzantio Orimo Gia Allages: Epibges, 
Euauthesies Kai Tropoi Ekphrases Аро Ton Endakato Ston Dekaron Ретро Atona, cd. Christine 
Angelidi (Athens: Institute for Byzantine Research, 2004), 287-98; Dimitri Krallis, "Aualeiates asa 
Reader of Psellos,” in Reading Michael Psellos, ed. Charles Barber and David Jenkins (Leiden: Beil 
2006), 189-90. 

АМ (747108 

© On historiography see Macrides and Magdalino, “Fourth Kingdom,” 117-56. On cwclfih-cen 
writing in general: Paolo Odozico and Panagiotis A. Agapitus, cds., Pour une "nouvelle" histoire dela 
dutérature byzantine: probleme, таоце, approches propositions (Paris: Centre d'études byzantine, 
néo-helléniques ет sud-est européennes, 2002); Elizibeth Jeffreys, Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 
Ashgate, 2003); Catherine Holmes and Judith Waring, Literacy, Education and Manuscript Trani 
төп in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden: Brill, 2002); Herbert Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen in 
Byzanz: die byzantinische Buckkultur (Munich: C. 

= Procopius, Agathias, Leo the Deacon, and Michael Attaleiates, for example, als 
narrative tradition of historical writing. ‘The di i 
de-emphasized: Hans-Georg Beck, “Die byzantinische "Mónchschronik'" in /deen und Rea 

1972), 188-97; Jakov Ljubarskij, "New ‘Trends in the Study of Byzandiae 
Historiography,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993): 131-38. Yet distinctions may sull be frui 
drawn between the aesthetic requirements of chronicles and histories; Lia Raffaella Cresci, “Пон 
nei proemi storiografici bizantini” Byzantion 72, (2004): 330-47. Judging from the manusctip 
tradition, one of che most popular histories ever composed was Constantine Manassas truly gente 
blending verse chronicle which told the story from Adam to the accession of Alexios Komnenos ia 


throug) 


f h che i 
theo ros had to present his version of che past in such a way that his 








established traditions of classical historical writing. Nikephoros's work fits 


History in Constantinople 3 


en with an introduction in which the author echoes Herodotus's 

A Ча that the purpose of writing history is to prevent the passage of 
BA n obliterating the memory of the past, and professes his or her 
V o write a history thar is genuinely truthful. Truth was displayed 
a h the composition of persuasive rhetoric. Good historical narrative 
jed co be persuasive, meaning that the audience had to be convinced 
force of the presentation that the author's claims were true.” 


dience would be persuaded he had gotten it right. 
Machdan's impression that Nikephoros’ history rook the form of a 

ce has been widely repeated, but nor explored in detail. The idea 
‘that Nikephoros's story is like a romance in chat impedimenis are placed 








is he marriage of Alexios and Irene. The union however is not a central 


остига! element in Nikephoros' plot and the ceremony itself is not men- 
ged, Unlike romances, no bond of affection ог desire is ever expressed 
erween Alexios and Irene. Their marriage is mentioned аз a political event 
engthening a bond between two factions.” Rather than the core of a 
mance, the notice of a leading general’s martiage arrangements is one of 





iscovering Literariness in the Past: Literature vs. 
in the Synopsis Chronike of Konstantinos Manasses, in L ëcriture de la mémoire: la linérariee 
Phistoriographic, cd. Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis A. Agapitos, and Martin Hincerberger (Paris: 
“Centre d'études byzantines, néo-helléniques et sud-est européennes, 2006), 15-31; Ingela Nilsson, 
Grating Images in Byzantine Literature: The Ekphraseis of Konstantinos Manasses, Jahrbuch der 
ithschen Bycantinitik ss (2005): 21-46: Roger Scott, "The Classical Tradition in Byzantine 
tociography.” in Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, cd. Margaret Mullett and Roger Scott 

B and Modern Greek Studies, 1981), 


98]: 327-44; Holmes, Basil I, 12125. 
А Woodman, Rhetoric in Clasical Historiography: Four Studies (Portland: Arcopagitica Press, 
1983), 68-87; М.Ј. Wheeldon, 
in History as Test: rhe Writing of 
of North Carolina Press, 1989), 
ve after the Revival of i 
Papers in Honour of Roger Scott, ed. J Burke, et al. (Melbourne: Australian 
ociation for Byzantine Studies, 2006), 7-8. 
| For example: Jan Olof Rosenqvist, Die byzantinizche Literatur: vom 6. Jahrhundert bis zum Fall 
bnaantinopels 1453 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2007), 125-26. The idea entered common discourse. 
gh Kazhdan sentry on Nikephoros Bryennios in the ODB: Alexander Kazhdan, ed. The Oxford 
onary of Byzantium (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), vol. П, 331. 
Doulas and Komnenos families were already kin through marriage, in Nikephoross view, 


че Michael УП and Isaac, Alexioss brother, had both married Georgian noblewomen who 
Cousins, 2.1.6-13, 
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many elements that place Nikephoros’s history in continuity with classi иг current policies. They necessarily had a role in informing the behav- 
Roman histories, иса] abo! 


of the audience. Contemporary political criticism and apology logically 
Nikephoros$ stories about the eleventh century were undoubtedly айд, f 


core concerns in Nikephoros' history. 
to speak to currents of thought and debate among his contemporary audi manizing historians like Actaleiates and Bryennios could instruct 
ence, The performance of a history of the civil wars of their ances jr contemporaries through the use of classical exempla. Eleventh- and 
necessarily contributed to the formation of identities and allegiances кр 


Fah century Byzantine historians were able ко call on а common under- 
the cwelfth-century courtiers themselves. When nations are understood ding and appreciation of classical Roman behavioral ideals among their 
“imagined communities" then, as Beaton has emphasized, "a prime je 


Ж е. Writers of owelfth-century encomia were able to use heroes of 
where that ‘imagining’ takes place must be that community's literature "e 


A blican and early imperial Rome as comparative exemplars." These 
Performances of texts at court participated in the creation of the communal ers shared a finely tuned appreciation of the antiquity of their Empire 
perception of the court’s identity and cultural memory. 


da sense of how cultures and societies, including their own, changed 
The performance of history could go beyond creating and enacting the yer time?" Historians could appeal to ideals of properly gendered behav- 
contemporary culture and cultural memory of the audience to an attempy and memories of how great Romans of the past had acted, in order ro 
to modify and correct contemporary behavior through the moralizing pre. ment on the behavior of the historical actors whose deeds they were 
sentation of models for emulation, Greek and Roman historians commonly aring, For both writers and audience, particular situations would cal 
wrote about the past in order to affect the behavior of their contemporaries. P nd dramatic events of the past. The historians rhetorical positioning 
and were explicit in their claims that history should provide examples for of the current event in relation to the remembered past could craft the 
future action," Byzantine historical texts were designed to present models response of the audience го recent history. 

of proper and foolish behavior for imitation and derision.” The tendency. ior Nikephoros, as for many of his contemporaries, one of the key issues 
to focus on the “teachable moments” of history may have been accentuated 


discussion was the political collapse in the eleventh century. Through 
in the medieval reception of the classical corpus. Part of the preponderance he first quarter of che twelfth century a key part of the intellectual and 


of moralizing passages in the surviving portions of Polybius may well be cultural agenda of Constantinople was dealing with the displacement and 
due to the interest of the tenth-century excerpters in precisely those то pheaval caused by the loss of most of the Empire's eastern territories. 
lessons drawn from the examples of the past and their disinterest in the motional and intellectual responses to the loss of the east found expression 
details of all the intervening events. When the audience included infu- erature.” Nikephoros's history is likewise an attempt to deal with che 
ential members of the ruling class, political commentary in the form ој ramifications of eleventh-century political failure. 

stories about the past could be expected to have real impact on debates Anterest in Roman history increased markedly in the later eleventh and 
АЕА centuries? Nikephoros is conceptually part of the eleventh-cencury 
interest in Roman classicism, along with Arraleiares and Psellos, far more 
f Roderick Beaton, “Antique Nation? ‘Hellenes’ on the Eve of Greek Independence and in Twelfth than part of the cwelfth-century engagement with Hellenism, The strength- 


Century Byzantium," Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 31, 1 (2007): 78, discussing Bi “ M" К s 
Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, rev. edt ofa “Hellenic” identity was at least in part a response to the political 


(London: Verso, 1991). | cultural challenge of western Europe from the later twelfth century 

Jane D. Chaplin, Livy Exemplary History (Oxford University Press, 2000); Smith, “The Constr 

tion of the Past,” 411-38; A. M. Eckstein, Moral Vision in the Histories of Polybius (Berkeley: Universi 

of California Press. 1995), 16-27; F. W. Walbank, Polybius (Berkeley: University of California Pres B Raffaella Cresci, “Exempla storici greci negli encamî e nella storiografia bizantini del xt secolo,” 

1972). $8-65; Frances Pownall, Lessons from the Past: The Moral Use of History in Fourth-Cent jea: A Journal of the History of Rhetoric 22, 2 (2004): 120. 

Prose (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2004), 176-82. i Kaldclls, *Historicim." 

On the development of this characteristic see Athanasios Markopoulos, "Byzantine History Writing k Beaton, "Cappadocíans at Court: Digenes and Timarion," in Alexios  Komuenon d. 

at the End of the First Millennium,” in Byzantium in the Year 1000, cd. Paul Magdalino (Leideni Margaret Mullett and Dion Smythe (Belast Byzantine Enterprises, 1996), 329-38. 

Brill, 2003), 186. On the revival of Roman history see Athanasios Markopoulos, "Roman Antiquarianism: Aspects 

7 On the role of Byzantine selectivity in the survival of Polybius sce J. M. Moore, The Manus OF the Roman Past in the Middle Byzantine Period (oth-uth Centuries)” in Proceedings of the 21st 
Tradition of Polybius (Cambridge University Press, 1965); Nigel С. Wilson, Scholars of Вугалиит terazional Congres of Byzantine Studies, cd. Elizabeth Jeffreys and Е Haarer (Aldershot: Ashgate, 

(Bohtimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1983), 14-45 €), 277-97; Magdalino, “Aspects of Twelfih-Century Byzantine Kaiserkritik.” 343- 
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onward and was a new addition to the fundamental Roman identity of 
Byzantines. the 
Keen interest in classical Roman history is seen in several late eleven, 
and twelfth-century histories. John Xiphilinos made an abridgement of j 
Roman history of Cassius Dio, working on a commission from Mj H 
VII Doukas” Xiphilinos reorganized Dio's annalistic history into a big. 
graphical form with one book for each emperor. Xiphilinos’ re-wori 
displays a conception of history as the deeds of emperors. Its соге goal j 
to provide examples of past emperors for the purpose of educating curren 
rulers, 
The emphasis on individual rulers in Xiphilinos' history matches thar g 
Michael Psclloss Historia Syntomos, a brief textbook history of the Roman 
Empire from its foundation, Psellos started by describing the events of each, 
king's reign. He describes key achievements of six sets of consuls but then 
jumped over the rest of republican history because: 


jybius’s relationship with his patron Scipio. Those familiar with 
О йылап history would understand Attaleiates® defense of Diogenes 


В d rwelfih Су he conter and historia Zonaras Woe d 
a of the world from creation to 1118, giving unprecedented attention 
‘ublican Rome.” For the period from Aeneas to 146 nce, Zonaras 
feel Cassius Dio so closely that modern reconstructions of Dio's text 
Fer yn Zonaras. Thereafter Plutarch’s lives become one of Zonaras’s major 
ices, 25 well as later books of Dio for the classical period of Roman 
39 
E this vogue for classical Roman history, it is nor surprising that 
ephoros drew heavily on the cultural norms of classical Roman histor 
NU polars of classical Rome have long noted that ancient Greek history 
"as received by the Romans asa relatively chronologically unmarked whole. 
ff arch applied che "same set of echical criteria” equally to the Greeks and 
subjects of his parallel lives.*° A similar flattening of the past is 
eptible in the medieval Byzantine reception of antiquity. Events from 























As to the history of the consuls who were chosen yearly . . . | have decided to om 
the rest, because it is determined by that specific form of government and thus hi Jl kı fh Чч 
lacks the continuity of personal leadership; but 1 shall occupy myself for you with ERU uon were жш клуп to twelfehi-eentiry WHILE: Yen 
the further history and start from the rule of Caesar Julius, in order that you map p the usage of the encomiasts, references to classical Greek and Roman 
either imitate the good deeds of the emperors, or criticize and despise the bag nriquity become de-contextualized as the individuals referenced stand for 
ones. eralized characteristics." Some Byzantine writers came close to our 

eneous “Graeco-Roman antiquity.” This flattening of history into 
dels of behavior makes it easier for us to see Nikephoros Bryennios 
drawing on behavior types than to place him in dialogue with a specific 
era of ancient history, Nikephoros often appeals to general attitudes that 
recognizably ‘classical’ but cannot be made much more specific. Yer in 
gard to the key issue of military virtue, Nikephoros seems to appeal to 
icularly Roman sense that valor is best displayed through virtuous 
iduct in the face of defeat. ‘The valorization of honorable defeat is not 























Rulers who were only in power for a year could not serve as an organi- 
zational principle for Psellos. Since his goal was to educate the current 
emperor, he omitted history that could not easily be treated as a series 
of exempla. The rest of the Historia Syntomos fulfills Pselloss promise to 
provide educational models. 

Michael Attaleiates also drew heavily on Roman history for the moral 
framework of his history. Although dedicated to the emperor Nikephoros 
Botaneiates (1079-1081) and ostensibly praising him, Actaleiates’ history 
contains a strong argument in defense of Emperor Romanos Diogenes 
and criticizing Botaneiates. Attaleiates achieved this double meaning byi E. Mar. mos Ж: : 
embedding allusions to events of classical Roman history, special Eas Depp ызы: 


described by Polybius. Attaleiates patterned his relationship with Romanos death of Julius Caesar until Nerva he used Plutarch and Dio with some Eusebius, Josephus, 
d Appian: Millar, 5; Ernest Сагу, “Introduction,” in Сига Div? Roman History, Locb Classical 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 914). 20. 
3 Kaldellis, Hellenism, 317-88; Paul Magdalino, “Hellenism and Nationalism in Byzantium,” i pith, "The Construction of the Past,” 431. 
dition and Transformation in Byzantium (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1992), 1-29. For an illuminating ichael Glykas provides a wonderful example of this in his ovelfth-century universal history in 
comparison of Hellenism in the twelfth and nineteenth centuries see Beaton, “Antique Nariontd thich the reign of the Persian king Artaxerxes is identified as the era of "Sophocles, Heraclitus, 
75-95. oras, Pythagoras, Thucydides, Euripides, Herodotus, Empedocles, Diogenes, Hippocrates, 
31 His work covers Dio Books 36-80, except Books 70 and 71 which had already been lost. Ferg fo and Aristotle.” The following two paragraphs move from Alexander the Great to the revolt of 
Millar, A Study of Casius Dio (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964), 2. bees. Gly kas, 376.14721 
э Psellos, Historia 1s. Se “Exempla storici greci," 15-45. Kaldellis, Hellenism, 301. See chapter 8 below, 
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à Homeric value and constitutes a major indication that Nikephoros ch 
a specifically Roman rather chan Greek orientation for his history, — ^ 
The challenges and successes of Nikephoros's history are put into hi 
relief when the full contexts of composition are appreciated. This 
was written to be presented to a live audience, consisting largely of j 
descendants of the combatants described in che history. Those descendan 
were politically engaged in responding to the failure of heir grandparent 
generation ro effectively fighe che Empire's enemies. The appeal to class 
cal Roman history in Nikephoross history reminds the court both af qa 
noble heritage of the Empire, and in so far as Nikephoros alludes со шр 
moments in Roman history, puts the cleventh-century problems in the 
context of a deeply aged and ultimately successful Empire. Nikephorogs The actly what Nikephoros had read, and in what form, however, is а 
Roman modeling exhorts his audience to positive behaviors and геп, ee carly speculative enterprise. Nikephoros interactions with classical 
them of their continuity wich the ancient Empire. The particular politica] Bec sure range from direct quotations and clear allusions to more vague 
meanings thar will be brought out in the following chapters can be appre: hoes and shared cultural logic. The ser of texts Nikephoros chose to 
ciated within che context of a court «rying to come to terms with current fate and echo in his history should not be confused with the set of texts 
tensions and the lingering effects of past disappointments. { We had read. That Nikephoros quotes little or no theological literature 
lects his choices about how to position his history within his culture 
sd does not indicate thar he had read no theology. He may also have read 
T more classical Greek literature and history than we can attest through 
choice of quotations. In this text, at least, Nikephoros engaged most 
wich histories of the Roman Empire written in Greek. Whatever 
‘his education included, Nikephoros appears to have read deeply in 
sical Roman history. 

Nikephoros read theological literature, іс did not make an impact 
writing. Aside from a reference to a psalm — which was likely 
bial —all of Nikephoros's scriptural allusions are confined to one para- 
jh describing the false charges of treason made against Anna Dalassene.’ 


CHAPTER 3 





Nikephoros’s reading 






сє Material for History is the work of a well-educated individual. Working 





























possibly alludes to one of Gregory of Nazianzuss poems The almost 
absence of scriptural and patristic references is a significant departure 

g. The relative absence of Christian litera- 
in itself constitutes an imitation of classical historiographic style. 
Nikephoros shows signs of considerable familiarity with ancient Greek 
iteraure and history and wove Homeric lines into his descriptions. He 
Was compelled ro write his history by a Herculean force; using a Homeric 





аз. 
ide Kraft in Prodromos, Manasses und Bryennios,” Medio- 
}: 19: Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmina moralia 1.2.32, PG 37.926. 
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istakably ruined, and raised up the spirits of che army of ў e a proverbial phrase it should not be taken as evidence 
р y of the emperor to be a p Pl 











which had sunk to the lowest depths of despair. нато read much Euripides. Modern readers of Nikephoros have 
This passage incorporates many phrases from Polybius 1.35: a the passage as the use of a Euripidean proverb buc it should rather 


as indicating close familiarity with Polybius. 
Above all, the disaster of Marcus [Regulus] gives the clearest possible warning arch is not quoted directly at any point in the Material for History. Yet 


по one should feel too confident of the favors of Fortune, especially in suce, few hints that Nikephoros was familiar with Plucarch’s corpus. 















Н й i a н 
Here we see one, who а short time before refused all pity or consideration e d thet ar cexnialzed use by rwelfih-cenrury encomiasts of characters from 
fallen, brought incontinendy to beg them for his own life. Again what Euripi ES antiquity suggests shar Plutarch was commonly read.5 Another 
said well — “one good resolution is victorious over many hands" — seems to have in a comparison Nikephoros made berween the Alan mercenary 


been given confirmation though his deeds. For it was one man, one judgment, i£. 
defeated the numbers which were believed to be invincible and able to accom, lish tes ani 
anything; and restored to confidence a whole policy thar was unmistakabi 1 niin the night hind Bere pulled thats ЕЕЕ 
utterly ruined, and the spirits of its army which had sunk to the lowest pat Roue E aie ee арорат апе Mane 
despair. 3 he barbarian i s 


d the Spartan general Brasidas: 











idas was one of the leading Spartan generals in the first decade of the 

onnesian wat. Both Brasidas and Cleon died in the Spartan victory in 
se battle of Amphipolis in 422 sce, Although numerous ancient historians 
serve information about Brasidas, this particular story is preserved only 





H is likely that the textual correspondence would have been even closer had 
the scholars transcribing Nikephoros’s text recognized the parallele 
Nikephoros here quoted Polybius quoting a line of Euripides, The 
excerpt was included in several classical compendia of fragments of ancien 
texts." The entire four-line fragment is quoted completely also in th 
life of Homer attributed to Plutarch and Johannes Stobaeuss anthology. bartle he was wounded by a spear which pierced his shield, and, pulling the 
where it is labeled as from Euripidess Antiope? The particular line used сароп out of the wound, with this very spear he siw the foe. Asked how he gor 
by Polybius and Nikephoros was also quoted by several other classical and ound, he said, "when my shield curned traitor: 


medieval authors.” Polybius was thus not alone in privileging this phras Many of the sayings Plucarch collected eventually found their way into his 
lel lives. This story however seems only to have been known from this 













P 84-9: Бабу ойу kal và map! xelvou mrpax6lvre: (5 xph ий тбуу ті тіотейцу тў 
xal uua б той; eùmpayias кой ру kal тё map’ Еорттібр кай eipňoðai Box d 1 
ообу робдеша Tas TONGS уёро$ vix, «8» тбте Br’ тфу т» txelvov русу Thv тїт 
«леу. ds yép &уброто; «al ula vin той Beivarérreus тё отраттубу Риа ds 


ко; ápBEvros kal Tà рирібћекта тўе TÖV oTparreupérTeov tv Boayel кове kp, тё Б lexios first entered into military service Nikephoros wrote: 
Ttpogovós теттожё; ToAireuya кай тё émreipnxuias yuxds Tv отд Tòv Васа Bundy 
ini тё xpsirvev fhyaye кой буу : De Gruyter, 1999); Niketas Choniates, Oration 18.324, in Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et 
9 Polybius 1352-5 кої yàp тё Siamiateiv Tîj Tn, xoi Jêra xard тё empayfes, ed. Jan Louis van Dieten (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1973); Leo of Synada, 
татоу león тауу róre Bid т Mápkou очиттоиётыу. ё yàp шкр@ трбтаро ой Biba Correspondence of Leo, Metropalitan of Synada and Syncellus, ed. Martha Pollard Vinson 
хоу oot оџууудыпу тої; wralovew тарё móbas altos fiyero Benaóyevos тойт T Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 198), letter 2. 
Tig tavrot acrmplos. кої uje тд rop Bvpimi6y тада, кайду elpñoðai бокойу с); v ofê tection of Polybius survives both in che manuscript tradition of the first five books of Poly 
 BosAeupa Tas roMás xtipas vixà тётє B1 avv Tv ёрусдь Cae тђу пісті. els yàp d history and in the Constantinian Excerpts volume on “De Sententiis." Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
ото; кой Ша унди тё piv Sir Ta món Kal прауџатіка бокойут` elvan кобейе, à 8 Sententis in Excerpra histrica {или Imp. Connantini Porphyrageniti confecta, cd. Ursulus 
mpogavas теттожду ёрБпу ттоАїтгуша xal та &mmvynkulos yuxas ту Svvduecov Eri TA put Boissevain (Berlin: Weidman, 1903), 109.19. 
xpeîrrov yayev. Translation adapted from that of Evelyn S, Shuckburgh, The Histories of Po “Exempla storici greci," 130. On Plutarch in the Alexiad see Margaret Mullett and Roger 
(Bloomington. Indiana University Press, 962). btt, eds, Ayeantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham: Centre for Byzantine Studies 
= | suspect that Bryennioss тё &reipnkvlas yuxas ought to match Polybiuss та dA «тигу of Birmingham, 1981), 71-72. 
uxêş, and have translated accor E7-3: pels БЇ 1; Poş Райла тотон viv бу à 8 beiBev тё Лос коса; airs тобто 
= Eur, Fragm. 19374. ® [Plut] de Hom. 1 E. Ы м, кобётер д Враобо$ тела, ђийхото, 
3 Philo CW De jeciabbus legibus 473 Put. dn se ARS 7 B. dpephrhagnata Laconica з19сло; tv BE vw иур Біб THis ёотібо; áxovriotds кої тә Бӧри 





aries addiscendas 13.35; Sex. Emp. Afath a: 


16.267, in Eustathii Thessalonicensis pera n 


x Theodoret Ёр.у: Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Jpsuseros Еилкйзо; атф тото Tov тоћашоу ёттбктеме Kal nás Етробп ёрет 
пога magnam ранета inedita), edited by Peter Wid боот ue ton "rf óorríóos." 
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Alexios then appeared as the great hope of the Romans, later becoming the » of incipient defeat chat recalls Dionysius." This is hardly solid 

help to the Romans, not yet wearing a full-blooming beard, buc displaying mili in the ШЕ itephoros read Dionysius, but perhaps indicates that we should 
virtues even before the age at which the Roman historians say Scipio сораш [ат ШЕР йе list of works that Nikephoros probably had read. 

Aemilius while campaigning against Perseus of Macedonia. BID ory of Rome was well known co ikepharass contem- 

Cassis as extensively excerpted by Zonaras. Zonaras used Appian 

S is sources." Although Nikephoros has no verifiable debts to Dio 

he other indications of his interest in Roman history suggest 






According to Plutarch's life, Aemilius divorced his first wife, Papi a 
she had borne him two sons. When he remarried he placed Раріна sont je 
two illustrious Roman families and they took фе names of those familie оруш. о 
Aemilius’ sister Cornelia and her husband, che son of Scipio Africanus i FATE, have read ar least some of oth. Certainly an argument to the 
Elder, adopted the younger of Aemilius sons who grew up ro be Publ x he T uld be difficult to establish. 

Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus the Younger.? The detail thar Sei in addition co reading ancient history, Nikephoros appears го have been 
pio Aemilianus campaigned with his father against Perseus of Macedo, student of clevench-century histories. His debts to Psellos and 
is today only preserved in Greek in Phutarch’s life of Aemilius Paulus, TUS Ps are clear from extensive quotations of cheir works. Nikephoros 
story was also in Livy, and so may have been in a section of Polybius soc appear to quote Artaleiates, but as AraleiatesS history covers ће 
now lost? This section may have been available to Nikephoros either im riod of eleventh-century history, it is safe to assume that Nikephoros 
a lost manuscript tradition of Polybius or as part of a now lost volume of ir well and used it at least asa source of information." Atcaleiates has 
the Constantinian Excerpts. It is highly likely that Nikephoros had more nificant interests in classical Roman history and he refers to some of the 
Polybius than we do. Yet we know that he had access to Plutarch, who wa x famous figures of Roman history as Nikephoros.” 


fairly popular.” It seems reasonable that he read both. "Individual quotations and allusions are less significant in determining 
Although there are no direct quotations, there is at least one mage v Nikephoros chose to situate his history within the tradition of Greek 
7 oriography than the cultural logic underlying his portrayal of characters 
Jevents. The issues of his intertextual dialogue with classical authors 
phrases for describing a brave and daring man, “brave of hand,” is € revisited throughout this work. It is in Nikephoross representation 
unusual. The classical author who used :с most often, in the same manner: he heroes and villains of eleventh-century history that he most displays 
Nikephoros, is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The phrase remains relativel ip with classical Roman conceptions of honor and virtue. 
rare until їс makes а few appearances in Theophanes Continuatus.? It 
used by Psellos and it becomes more common in the twelfth century; 
Although this became a reasonably common turn of phrase in the twelfth On Nikephorors Siculi чы е ара. 

century, Nikephoros's appears to follow Dionysius in using it particular Eric amd dlvergeneet in the narratives of Авиа, Nikephoros уйа see 


of heroic warriors who are abour to lose battles despite fighting bravel Brennior, 40~58. 
cussing Borancíates s ancestry, Arrleiates discusses the Fabii, Scipio Africanus, and Aemilius 


 Artaleiates, 217-220; Krallis “History as Politics,” 102-26. 
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T Cresci, "Exempla storici greci," 130 
* Dion. Hal. Aut Ant 2.422, 13:23, 41633. 10167.9, 1-48. 
Gabba, Dionysius and The History of Archaic Rome (Berkeley: Univ 
Matthew Fox. Roman Historical Myth: The Regal Leriod in Augustan Literature (Oxford: С 
Press, 1996), 49-95 
\ "Theophanes Continuatus, Chronegr. 255.12, 279.5, 27340, 3132. 
Psellos, Chronagraphia, 6.10.6, 7.45.12. Some examples: Sky lives, Asil 4.52. Anna Komnene 18:49 
1104-3, Zonaras vol. 5, 410.19. 
© Dion. Hal. dut Rom. 2.42. 
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re Caesar John Doukas and his children, shifting blame onto 
ОЛ and his advisors, presumably Psellos. Nikephoros occasionally 

А Eo ios that emphasized the role of Caesar John Doukas or put John's 
л beter light.’ Nikephoros departs from Psellos to explain that 

to Constantinople to join in the deliberations about what to do 
поз defeat at Manzikert.* Psellos insists strongly on Michael's 
f the orders to blind Romanos.” Nikephoros abandons Psellos 
ind asserts rather that Andronikos Doukas protested the order 
Romanos blinded and wrote to his father the Caesar co intercede 

| Romanos behalf. The efforts of Andronikos and John to save Romanos 
o nothing, in Nikephoros’s account, because of “those around the 


ега 
CHAPTER 4 o exon 


Sources for the Material for History =й 
John came 
jer Roma 
arance 0 











Nikephoros’s early iwelfih-century court audience would have been famil. 
iar both with che basic course of the events described — no mystery wha 
becomes emperor after Boranciates — and with various previously ex Mikephoros also modified Pselloss story in continuing to call Romanos 
ing narratives of those events. The appearance and modification of o eror after the battle of Manzikert. Romanos continues со be called 
огіез in Nikephoross text is then not mere copying, but part of a delit mperor as Andronikos Doukas campaigns against him, in contrast to 
erate conversation about how the events surrounding the foundation of, Еск? Nikephoros added Romanos’ title to Psellos's story with the result 
current dynasty should be understood." To comprehend the intertexcusl “here are two emperors fighting each огһет. These slight variations in 
play at work and che meanings ascribed to eleventh-century politics in ding and viewpoint suggest that Nikephoros wanted ко create a more 
Nikephotos’s narrative, it is vital to understand as much as possible about ‘ive impression of both Romanos Diogenes and John Doukas than 
the texts he used in his composition. ‘which emerges from Psellos's description. 
Nikephoros's historical narrative incorporates and redeploys several lare Nikephoros used substantial sections of Skylitzes (or Skylirzes's source) 
eleventh century histories. The passages Nikephoros incorporated from) г che description of the origins of the Turks. Nikephoros's changes to 
tess text are minor, but crucially change che meaning. To his source's 
count of the dissolution of the Abbasid caliphate, Nikephoros adds that 
s was a matter of civil wat." His modifications to the story of how rhe 





eror." 


























Alexios Komnenos.? 

Nikephoros relied heavily on Psellos for his story of the reign of Romanos se of mercenaries. These slight modificacions allow che digression on 
Diogenes. When Nikephoros used the material from Pselloss histo history to serve a vital function as a morality tale pointing out the 
of Romanos, he generally was quite faithful, but made slight ¢ ет» facing the Roman Empire.” 
to cast blame in different directions. Nikephoros modifies Psellos's te 













si Nice: aise vis Seg redu Каба ОТЕ. lost co us. The final section of Nikephoros's work appears to have been 


ness, but a prominent part of the creative and political pri ng chronograph.” In [from the perspective of George Palaiologos, whom Anna Komnene 
Nilsson, "To Nurrate the Events of the Past: on Byzantine Historians and Historians on Byzanti B one of h Il. T hel | FNI е 
in Byzantine Narrative, ed. John Burke (Melbourne: Australian Association far Byzantine ne of her sources as well, The last seven chapters of Nikephoros's 










2006), $1. UA are told from George's point of view and he is remembered as the 
* Seger, Aryennio:, 40-58. 1.5 follows Psellos, Chronographia 7 (Constantine Doukas) 3. Sections 1.736 nist. " R = 
follow Skylitzes, Constantine Monomachos 9-to, ed. Thurn 442-47. A few lines of 113-14 agonist. George makes his appearance in chapter 33 of book 4, just after. 


Psellos, Chrougraphia 7 (Eudokia & Romanos) 18-19. Substantial portions of 1.17-25 follow Pele an 

Chronographia 7 (Eudokia c Romanos) 22-43. "The first chapter of Book + contains a line fiat Carike, “La Hyli historias,” 67-68. — ^ павазе, 1.18.24-25- 

Skylines continuatus 155. ей, Chronographia z (Eudokia c Romanos) 37. ti 9 1232711 
3 Nikephoros: 1.6.20-29; Psellos, Chronographia 7 (Michael) 164-7. ıs 123. Compare Psellos, Clronographia 7 (Eudokia C" Romanas) 324-3. 
* Carile, “La НУВ historias,” 56-87: Seget, Bryennios, 40-57. 2732. — See below pp. 65-67. 
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Alexios has been ordered by Boranciates to yield the command of his a Jess of whether George’s stories were written down or remembered 
to the protovestiarios John, a eunuch long in Boraneiates’s service, Jopa? oral performance or informal story-telling, they form a coherent 
task was to bring down the rebellion af Nikephoros Melissenos. Аку, from #4 Farrative, with a uniform outlook, focalized by George. As such, 
had refused the commission because, since Melissenos was his kinsman а jock E. material can be fairly easily recognized. 
marriage, any failure would be taken as treason. George Palaiologos and jj оге complex case involves sections of the history that seem to derive 
cousin Kourtikes accompanied John on this expedition, giving him soups AM ory of the deeds of John Doukas. Caesar John Doukas, the 
military advice at every turn which he ignored, bringing disaster, Th a of Emperor Constantine X Doukas, emerges as one of the major 
depiction of John is scathing and mocking, drawing on standard negati brother © she history. Ic is possible chat Nikephoros learned all of the 
stereotypes about cunuchs’ instability and ambition.” We bout John that occur in his history from John’s descendants who 
The biting personal criticism of John is uncharacteristically acerbic fo r his companions at court. There are stylistic and narrative shifts in 
the text. The first joke about John is in chapter 32 when Alexios gives ud text where John is the subject, however, that are not explained by 
army to John. In farewell Alexios begar го perform a horse exercise for the 3 ple access to positive information about John Doukas. Several episodes 
troops. A surprised John galloped after him, and "immediately everyone x Nikephoros's history are narrated from John's vantage point. In some 
roared with laughter and mocked hir saying фе usual ‘klou klou’ fop Î he is the central figure in the episode, and so it is unremarkable char 
cunuchs.”4 While we do not know anything more about the “usual” joke e js ar the center of the narrative focus, Other events are narrated from 
for eunuchs, ic is clear that the narrater expected the audience to think g ains perspective even though he was a marginal actor in them. As well as 
eunuch on horseback was funny. This scene is in keeping with the rest of I erences in narrative structure, the sections on John contain a somewhat 
the mocking of John in chapters 33-40, and | therefore see this episode ag nt vocabulary and some syntactical oddities. These stylistic shifts 
part of material narrated by George Palaiologos. est that Nikephoros drew on a narrative source which told the history 
Srylistically, the chapters of this story about the eunuch John are siga ithe 1070s through the personal perspective of John Doukas.'? 
nificandy shorter than Nikephoros's usual style. They are only 1015 lin e supposition that Nikephoros employed a text about John now lost 
long. Georges narrative calls infantry ‘hoplites, а term only oceuri BUT el ro work on other Byzantine historians that has made 
one other time in the history.” A shift in narrative rone is clear and ficant progress in recognizing and understanding the impact of no- 
is possible, although not necessary, that George’s stories existed in write 
ten form, Anna Komnene wrote that she heard George Palaiologos telling 
stories and so our assumption perhaps should be that his memoirs wen 
not written." On the other hand, since the common way to apprehend 
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caring it performed, the Greek verb for hearing was not азал; 3.6, John’s efforts то arrange a marriage alliance with Alexios Komnen: d 
a text was by реалов n тесе i hE ne fo efforts of Botanciates' agents to win John's support for his revolt; and 3.25 describing John's role 
uncommonly used for reading. authors were often the hrst perlormeng Lin he wedding of Botanciatcs and Maria uf Alania, A few обет lines may be reasonably suspected to 


of their texts, it is also possible chat Anna heard George perform a mem from this source: parts of 1,23 about Andronikos Doukas; 1.25.27-33 on Andronikos’s efforts 


s ; "s d 3 ig of Romanos; and possibly parts of 2.1-3 on John Doukas. 
oir he had written. Both Anna and Nikephoros could have had access Bail Ll 99-119, 25-52. Catherine Holmes, “The Rhetorical Structures of Skylitzes’ Synopsis 













a text written from George's perspective that they had heard him recit torlon," in Rhetoric in Byzantium, ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), 187-200. 
i ends abruptly in the middle of George's story арои spand has suggested the existence of a pamphlet lauding Maniaces and denouncing his ene 

The history ay 4 ly in th Rice id $ Lg his Lea da audatory biography of Kacakalon Kekaumenos: Jonathan Shepard, “Byzantium’ Last 

John betrayed him in Constantinople after George had sav: 1 edition: Scylirzes! Testimony,” Rivista di studi bizantini e ncuellenici 14-16, 24-26 (1977-79): 







battle. Jonathan Shepard, “A Suspected Source of Scylitzes Synopsis Historion: The Great Catacalon 
Almenas,” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 16 (1992): 54. Work of Sjuzjumov and Kazhdan 
Bn identifying an anti-Phokas source and a pro-Phokas family chronicle used by Skylitzes and Leo 









ganas, qas. Deacon has become generally accepted: Jakov Ljubarskij, "Nikephoros Phokas in Byzantine 
м 457.75 43835 438.6: the other occurence isin the preparations to fight Basilakes at 4.21.6. cal Writings. Trace of the Secular Biography in Byzantium,” Byzantinoslaviea s4, 2 (1993): 
Wa iiie уы 2-55 Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaierkritie 108-10; Alice-Mary Talbot and Denis Sullivan, The 


keveld, “Prose Usages of Akovew "To Read’,” The Classical Quarterly 42, 1 (999 f Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth Century, (Washington, DC: 


"орик М. Sch Dum 
поп Oaks, 2005). 14-15; гип Skylirzès xiii 


Bat. 
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is praised lavishly. This in itself stands our in Nikephoros’ histo 
which female characters are rarely mentioned, let alone described jn the scene with the Caesar. 

derail. While the chapter opens with John's view of the situation, ce Tory of Botineiatess marriage with Maria of Alania is another 
is the principal agent in the chapter. After her character is introd le of an event narrated from the viewpoint of John Doukas, even 
she is described as having urged her husband to “bring some defender GÎ nc is only one of several active characters. Once Boraneiates was 
his children” into their household. She suggested а match between jou рей in Constantinople as emperor, John urged him to marry Maria 
daughter, Irene, and Alexios Komnenos. John approved and Androni Alania. This marriage would have helped the Doukas cause by sup- 
was so happy he “all bur forgot his illness."5 John suggested the jq ing the inheritance rights of Marias son Constantine Doukas. The 
to Alexios when he was visiting. Alexios was delighted but needed y P бие for Восапеїагеѕ hand was Eudokia Makrembol . The 
mother's consent. This response immediately threw the entire househg Marriage ro Eudokia was presumably less welcome to John because she had 
into “agony” because Maria “roused the servants and domestics." Marg ously undercut the Doukas family by marrying Romanos Diogenes. 
“the wisest of women,” did not relent “nor did she give sleep to her he moment of the marriage, the priest performing the ceremony had 
or drowsiness to her eyelids, nor did she spare money until the best yo armck of conscience and hesitated to proceed because Botaneiates and 
woman was betrothed to the best of young men." The description oft ria both had living spouses. Michael Doukas, John’s grandson, slipped 
household in distress because Maria was running the servants ragged is eut and found another priest: 

rare view of the domestic matters of a great household and speaks to the 
personal nature of this section of Nikephoros's narrative. 


are пос described with the same care for the specificity of time and 

































nee it was the oL the Санан i the йн ш will show clearly below, 
s z, x " vu en rsuaded, chose to lea ier [to marriage]. i 

John next appears in the course of Botanciaress rebellion where the rr багы her ino the palace. Then, pie they ve [| 
narrative includes a detailed scene in which John refuses to join Botaneian the marriage and the emperor and empress were already standing before the 
against Michael VIL. In the course of this scene John makes a speech | "f the temple as a bridal pair, ar chat point [the priest] who was about to 
Boraneiates’s agent, Barys, that convinces him to switch sides and join ES the marriage came to himself and was afraid of being deposed because 
John in supporting Michael VII against Boraneiates. The content of John falso had the emperor Doukas as a husband and Boranetates’s partner from his 
speech has been cur. The lacuna may be the fault of the text's copyist, but; d marriage was still living. Collecting himself, and knowing how much evil 
amount of material that seems го have been left out suggests that perhap hewould bring by blessing both adultery and trigamy, [the priest, then delayed his 


: Р А press from the altar. Seeing chis and guessing at che thought troubling the priest, 
the text was awkwardly abbreviated. Nikephoros, whose history conta he Caesar] was in agony lest che Patriarch, hearing about this, would dissolve the 


an overt argument for the legitimacy of the Komnenian dynasty, may not fered marriage and afterward turn towards Eudokia. Not wanting to explain 
have wanted to include a speech supporting Michael VII Doukas's claim) hat he wanted because of those standing around, looking intently at his grandson 
to the throne. Such an argument however, would be entirely approprian chael Doukas, he wished to indicate the secret by a glance. The young man, 
їп а history about John Doukas. ing the delay of the priest and the Caesar's gaze upon him, quickly understood 
Besides being a very favorable account of the Caesar's actions, this hat was necessary and immediately got another priest ready to complete the 
displays a greater intimacy with the details of the encounter than is typi ізо) kepr him ana cailor. che ume being? and tign рыс 
for Nikephoros’ description of Boraneiares's rebellion. Other conspirat Bg. ie priest who уаз declining thie marriage: [е priest 
p ; i К why he was called. Grabbing his vestment [Michael] quietly removed him 

are described generically as having corresponded secretly with Botaneiate п there and brought in the other one, who performed the marriage ceremony. 
and plotting to arm the citys rabble and release prisoners. Aside d 2 


е о d fom then on rhe Caesar had freedom of access to the empress.” 
Barys, only one, Aimilianos the Patriarch of Antioch, is named.? Theil 
























EL та BE тё брат той Kaloapos, i 6 Aóyos оарістероу lv Фотіра прот, 
ary, tv dyer обу єїӨй$ Gras 6 olkos той Kaloapes, тї; кайМетп тасу учу hs yeyovus à Bovaveráns &yayéoðo табтцу vrpotíAero, етскаАко&реуо ari 
Bieytipáons бпау тё бероттеутикду кай olkišıov, Slecp ds rà Pasia бодун кбтата Tv mpós THY vvertioy Erouocttvrav Kal тро 

а тоу тоїллубутоу тфу тоба», ox dvîkev ovvero rármm aov" BY TVASY той тело той те Роос кай THs раство; vuuplev tön leratveov, Emel 
Ünvov тоў; 6qoAuois ošt woray pàv тоў BAedpois, oit xpnuérrov ied Pov tiv шот! ау veMccn tovto yeyovûs xal srrorfis riv кобойреоту Bià тё xóv ve. 

dor ду тд KaAMotey T майу Thy каАМетпу шупотеўоато. Ой [xai] Дока Kai ouvevvov atiis kal v Туу 6 Вотаунётп ёк балтЁром avvoweofou. 

29 yi. rv Ert rà Blo mrepieivan, cuvayayav tavTaV Kal yvous ӧтп кокой qéperat роту ісу ёра. 
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The meaning of the text here is far less clear chan usual for Nikeph | 
The first fourteen lines translated above form one extremely long sents 
containing a great many masculine first-person singular participles 10” who started it, It is therefore nor surprising that other surviving 
verbs. The subject of these participles shifts from Botanciates, to John, pes: do not include an account of this episode. The story of John’s role 
the scrupulous priest and back to John in a manner that is noc transparspa aries C? che marriage of Botaneiates to Maria of Alania also portrays 


d 
After ће thoughts of the priest аге described, the subject of the mascula E ically important. By this account John was а highly significant 
participles shifts to someone observing the priest. Who was in agga a E 


Baker in Constantinople, even after his family had been entirely 
seeing the hesitation of the pries? One would expect the subject 


el 
a: Herrin imperial power. In the precision of its detail, knowledge of 
Boraneiates because іс was his wedding. Only four lines later is the m tially private events, and flattering depiction of John, chis passage is 


subject revealed as having a grandson Michael Doukas and rwo lines af Purto the others discussing che actions of John Doukas, 

that he is definitely identified as the Caesar. = hese sections focalized by John are also distinguished from the rest 
The key to understanding the passage is the realization that the ‘story 'Nikephoros's history by differences in vocabulary and style. There are 
is cold through the perspective of John Doukas, even though he is mostly ne lexical differences between the chapters of book 2 dealing with John 
a passive participant in the situation. The narrative does give informatia d Roussel's adventures and ће rest of Nikephoros history. In Chapters 
about the thinking of the hesitant priest and young Michael, bur Joj 8, describing John's campaign against Roussel, the ethnic label given 
serves as the primary narrative perspective. The narrative dwells on John's ranks is “Кейт.” John’s forces included a cohort of mercenaries under 
agony at the delay and his desire for young Michael to do somethi оттап of "the Kelt Papas,” who joined Roussel in the course of 
Michael, however, figured out what was needed on his own and may h bit" Roussel’s army is referred to as Keltic? Outside of these five 
been only slightly encouraged by his grandfather, While John’s counsel п ers; Franks are called “Franks.” On several occasions before and after 
have been important in convincing Botaneiates and Maria to marry, he w chapters Roussel himself and his associates are called Franks. The 
not a central figure in the marriage. John’s role in the episode does not Franks” is used of various groups of mercenaries from southern 
justify it being told from his viewpoint. Of all the episodes in Nikephoro Il While “Kelt” was more classicizing than “Frank,” the terms were 
history dealing with John Doukas, this is ће one in which the meaning t interchangeable and it is certainly possible chat the same author 
the text is most elucidated by supposing that Nikephoros worked with juld have used both. There is a pattern here, however, with the sections 
first-person narrative by John Doukas. If we imagine that the passage wa 
originally narrated by John in the first person, the number of third-person ing Frank. The pattern is easily explained by supposing that Kelt was 
actors in the sentence would be reduced significantly. This passage of choice for the writer of che Doukas text and Nikephoros, who 
have lost a great deal of clarity because Nikephoros reworked his sour 

into a third-person narrative. As with the other passages examined, thi } 
story displays an intimate knowledge of the details of events іп whichi Tn the description of the battle of Zompos the names of ancient regions 
Caesar John participated and observed. fe preferred to those of contemporary military units.” John’s army includes 


ung Mi ael Doukas had done his job well, few people would have 
thar the marriage service was concluded by a different priest than 









































































кої tpryoplay слоу», dveBadheto тво THY tx той BfuoTos mpóoBor, тойто taapat Nikephoros Botaneiates. It appears that Boraneiaces’s “Phrygians” and 


стохаойреуо той Фуйобуто тё» lepta Лоузарой tv &ycovia v wi Thv томуу m m. ч 
Now à раан биет pil pial Kal ай трёх Thv Е0боніау érmoveuott- aonians" were the same troops that were known as the Chomatenoi.” 


BE тд BovAntóv Sià тоў перкототас ий Өс», трёс тӧу Bxyovov стой Miyana Tv Portion of the text is following the standard practice of substituting 
tvorrevioas ёё той BAlpuartos тё cmrdppntoy ітіопыђуообох беде», è Bè veavlas otros 
voy той leptos ópóv xal 76 sis Lavtév Mna той Kaloapos уору@у avvi Tê Ble 
кай eius Ёттроу lepia Erapdoas Têv Thy рупатау veMoovra Thos eTxev épovî, ойл TJ 2 LET "Passa as лаа 0, 
яф Ovcica mpl mAngtácos mpocxoAerrat тоу TapartoUpevoy Thy uvnerelav lepka. $ y 8: 410.12; 44. n.o P ra. Y nuqo-u. 

ruvðávero тЇ êv cin bi 8 трооколоїто xal 55 rv ugio сотой éyauevos pelot TOUT Gautier, gng; Hélène Ahrweiler, "Choma-Apgclokastron," Revue des études byzantines 
tkeîdev pêya, ёутеовун 52 тӧу rtpov, ôs Kal тй lepoAoylav ExéAcaev утейбсу ò kaioop T Iéléne Ahrweiler, "Recherches sue l'administration de l'empire byzantin aux 1х-хі 
трёх Вас Ба таррпоќау toynkev. Bex? Bullein de correspondance hellénique 84 (1966): 34-36. 
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the survival of De administrando imperio, which was copied by a m, 
of John’s household. John himself wrote several letters to Psellos 
praised John’s interest in learning. Of Michael Pselloss surviving 1g 
more were written to John than to any other named recipienc as 


words in Skylitzes’s explanation of the entry of the Turks into 
dle East changes the original text with significant meaning for 

75 narrative. Nikephoros's changes to Pselloss text work to 
pathetic to Romanos and John Doukas, The moral pat- 


wha 
tte 


reportedly made his letters from Psellos into a book,“ a fact which io thar motivated ће descriptions of warfare are consistent across the 
well account for the preponderance of his correspondence in the survivig even when it draws on different sources. Although Nikephoros 


corpus of Pselloss letters, This evidence for his appreciation of old Бош 
and well-written letters suggests thar John enjoyed classicizing highbr ч 
literary culture. John thus seems to have been the sort of person who, А 
were to write about Franks, would call them Kelts. John probably v 


: RU ly would 
have liked the more archaizing description of the battle of Zom A qı. In book 2 Nikephoros tells a fairly rosy story of reunion in which any resentment Anna 


“nificantly from other historical texts, his own history is internally 
ent and coherent. 





в Pon я felt is omitted from che narrative. Personal enmity on Annas part may surface in the 
Nikephoros's history, whether he wrote ОЕ Te seems that John wo, Ya in book 3 because that passage originated in the text about Jobn Doukas. The appeal 
have had both the interest and the ability to write a historical mem; personal grudge i in keeping with the emphasis on inner emotions and subjective details 


Alternatively che text also may well have been part of a funeral encomium Mharateristic of the text about John Doukas, 
for John, or part of a history about the Doukas famil below pp: 65°67 

Our ability to identify sections of Nikephoros' history as based on th 
histories of Psellos, Skylitzes, or a text about John Doukas, does not mean 
that we should excerpt those sections to find the "real" Nikephoros, Rather 
such identification allows us to begin the process of understandin 
meanings they acquired through the context and logic of Nikephorog; 
history. The use of this pro-Doukas text indicates that one of Nikephoro 
goals was to make John Doukas look good. John is one of several men 
Nikephoros's history that come off as heroic despite presiding over, 
arguably contributing to, the political collapse of the Empire. 

When the whole of Nikephoros's history is studied for its consistent рас 
terns and rhetorical strategies, it appears thar the sections from Psellos an 
Skylitzes, George Palaiologoss stories, and the Doukas text complement 
those patterns, Nikephoros bends them into his argument." A chang 










41 Gyula Moravcsik, ed. De administrando imperio. Constantine МП Porphyrogenitus (Washington, DG 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1967), 16, 32-33. 

4 Michael Psellos. in Scripta minora, cd. E, Kurz and Г. Dre (Milan, "Società editrice vitae p 
1936~41), vol. 76-8. 

4 Paul Moore, lier Гуейылит: а Detailed Listing of Manuscript Sources for All works Ani 
Michael Psellos, Including a Comprehensive Bibliography (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Med 
Studies, ), sRo- 86. 

4 Psellos in De operatione daemonum, ed. Jean Frangois Boissonade (Nürnberg, 1838. Reprint A 
terdam. AM, Hakkert, 1964), 176. 

© One possible exception го Mikephoross consistency may be the inclusion of the line about 
Dalassene s “ancient enmity” toward John Doukasand the Doukas family, occurring in the discs 
of Alexios’s engagement, told from the viewpoint of John Doukas: 3.6. None of this enmi 
apparent in che carlier passage discussing the alliance Anna formed with the Doukai, when Mid 
Vi and Isaac became kin-by- marriage by marrying Alan cousins. This union is portrayed аз 
the reconciliation of the Komnenoi and the Doukai after Diogenes death and Anna's recall ff 







CHAPTER $ 


problems of the Empire: civil war and mercenaries 
] 


snoros tells the story of one of the most disastrous periods in the 
гу history of the Roman Empire, and he never lets his readers forget 
dice the situation was. Nikephoross elegiac descriptions of the 
ical state of the Empire form an essential backdrop to his depiction of 
2 generals and politicians struggling to govern well. The stark assessment 
he bleak military outlook for che Empire in the 1070s becomes a central 
¥ allowing Nikephoros to present many of the men in charge of affairs 
Elis time of disaster reasonably positively. Things were so bad that even 
od generals were losing. 

While the story opens with the history of the Komnenos family in che 
enth century, the narrative quickly moves coward the eleventh-century 
invasions, Romanos's loss at Manzikert, and the subsequent out- 
of civil war. By the opening of book 2 the Empire is described as 
the process of complete collapse. The Empire was already in “decline” 
hen Romanos attempt at restoration failed, and when Romanos fell, 
brought down the Empire with him.' Michael ruled in dire times in 
hich the Turks “pillaged and ravaged the entire east” at the same time 
that the “Scythians” rebelled and “overran Thrace and Macedonia, so that 
all Asia and Europe were plundered by these two enemies," After 
sing the eastern campaigns in book 2, Nikephoros opened book 3 by 
Шу enumerating the collapse of Roman authority in the Balkans. In the 
st the “Scythians” continued invasions of Thrace and Macedonia. The 
“rebelled against servitude to the Romans,” and attacked and pillaged 
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offered to show the Turks the way to the party, inadvertently 

on a desperate fight.’ It is a problem when reliance on foreign 
Ж sich thar invaders are assumed ro be part of the army. With these 
Nikephoros creates a sense of desperation about the state of che 


Bulgaria? The cities of Skopje, Naissos, and Sirmium were plundered 
the regions along the Sava and Danube rivers were attacked, The c; 
and Dukljans also rebelled throughout Illyricum. The Illyrian prove’ 
were further threatened by the "race of the Franks, who having сопа 












Italy and Sicily, were plotting hostilities against the Romans.” ori chat drives the narrative forward. 
Aside from these generalized descriptions of threats to the Empi ire ros provides no overt discourse on the reasons for Roman mil- 
Nikephoros includes vignettes and details in his story that mote poignant decline, which helps him avoid pinning blame on particular individ- 





drive home the dire situation of the Empire in Asia. Alexioss visit toh Mr At che same time, he is clear that poor human choices are ultimately 
grandfather's house in Paphlagonia which had been abandoned because pa qible for Roman failures. Nikephoros embeds into his narrative an 
Turkish raids, receives brief yet affecting treatment: Dent thac rwo central factors in Roman decline were an over-teliance 
cenaries and civil war. These themes are first introduced in a digres- 
Turkish history and then followed through the remainder of the 





When he was near Kastamon, [Alexios] desired to see his grandfather's hous 
Asking everyone со go on, he turned off the road with a few men, Going inside аш on оп 
seeing it deserted of inhabitants, he was filled with rears and groans, remembers 
his ancestors. i 







iscas Nikephoros pivots from a narrative about the origins of the Kom- 
nos family to his main tale of the decline of the empire, he inserts his only 
ion” regarding the origins of Turks, In this story the Abbasid and 
navid states аге elided into a single empire chat suffers first from civil 
d then from losing control of its Turkish mercenary force. While the 
Nikephoross audience would have known the answers to these basic q function of the digression is to let the audience know how the Turks 
tions. The most reasonable supposition is that it was abandoned Бесац omans came to be at war, no аг digressions are included regard- 
of the raids of the Turks. Nikephoross story char Alexios had dificul pgScythians or other imperial enemies. A second indication thar the pur- 
rejoining his party because of Turks raiding in the immediate vicinity of pse of the passage is mote than merely informational is that Nikephoros 
his grandfather's house shows how far imperial control had lapsed in ever jeled this section closely on Skylitzes (or Skylitzess source), bur made 
the inner regions of the Empire. The entire episode would have dei 


His entourage dragged him away from the scene only steps ahead of 
Turkish trap.” Nikephoros does пог say why the house was abando; 
it had belonged to Manuel Komnenos or Alexios С 
























kylirzes's narrative is perfectly functional to explain how the Romans 
sawa raiding party of several hundred Turks and assumed d Turks came го fighr, but it does not advance Nikephoros's argument 
ш; for Alexios and Isaac, who were dining nearby wich а fries the causes of imperial decline. 

1€ discussion of how the Turks entered Persia in the midst ofa civil war 
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ётостёутє; бта Tò Apud как BieriBouv, On these events sce Florin Curta, Sourbeas Mercenaries. Within Nikephoros's history, che narrative of the origins of 
Europe in the Middle Ages $00-1250 (Cambridge sity Press, 2006), 298-310; Steph Reicks р г Н 
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tive nature of political infighting. Skylitzes describes the breakup 
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of the Abbasid Caliphate as a matter of gradual dissolution followed. 


о mistakes of the Muslims, civil war and reckless use of foreign 
disagreements between neighbors.” Nikephoros presents it as а п, ‘Se 


peated by che Romans in Nikephoross subsequent history. The 










civil war, emphylios polemos.° Nikephoros relates that whereas once 196 29595 the Persian Empire served as а warning against this behavior 
descendants of Hagar had ruled "not only Persia and Media and Baby. папе. Nikephoross changes to Skylirzes's text are slight, but 
and Assyria, bur also Egypt and Libya and not small ра © They help the digression on the Turks become an example of 
then they of Hagar rebelling against each other they di h in which the audience is invited to draw the conclusion that 
Empire into many parts, one striking another, so the nation entered d roblems of Mahmud's empire are the causes of their own decline, That 


wars." Nikephoros thus chose to put greater emphasis on interna] са nent required the audience to draw the obvious connection made 
of destruction than his source did. phatic than an overt statement. Conclusions that audience 
Other aspects of chis narrative highlight problems inherent in callin, E. make for themselves have greater power than assertions they are 
the help of foreign “allies.” In both Skylitzess and Nikephoross уеде 90 
Mahmud, the ruler of Persia, sent emissaries to the Turks asking for alli 
in order to farther his personal desire to conquer India." Skylitzes explain isewhere in Nikephoros' text. Civil war provided Nikephoros wich 
that the ruler of the Turks accepted the call for an alliance with pers ternative to the highly negative political discourse of rebellion and 
because he planned to use it as a way to take possession of the fortified: Ic The standard pattern in Byzantine political discourse was to con- 
passage over the Araxes river. Nikephoros omits this reasoning, which der one man the legitimate emperor and all rivals rebels. Nikephoros 
shifts all of the responsibility for the entrance of che Turks to Mahmud p. adopt this political theory but tells stories of several rulers in 
ambition. In both accounts Mahmud's refusal to allow che Turks to ren ively equal contestation. Nikephoros alters Psellos’s narrative here го 
home after one campaign led them to revolt and encamp in the d ше to refer to Diogenes as emperor after the battle of Manzikert. 
Mahmud’s attempts ro end their rebellion failed and ended up destroying oros added Romanos'’s title to Psellos’s story with the result chat 
all his military power. After Mahmud fell in battle against the Turkish lead re are two emperors fighting each other, Although Andronikos is sent 
Tughril-beg, che latter was declared king of Persia. Tughril-beg immediate] with an army to capture Romanos Diogenes after his defeat at Manzik- 
removed the guards from the bridge over the Araxes. Skylitzes says thar omanos is not called a tyrant or a rebel, Romanos continues то 
ed emperor as Andronikos Doukas campaigns against him, again in 
to Psellos, ® When Anna Dalassene was accused of conspiring with 
ios, Michael and John Doukas are called "those ruling.”7 Michael 
istendy called the "ruler" rather than che "emperor" throughout the 
xiption of che revolt of Bryennios." Botaneiates gained the support of 

tial people in Constantinople who were disgruntled with "the ruler 


E EN н тераса abet olds eie е Logothete."? Michael remains merely the “ruler” throughour the 


тетер Eruyov év Biagópois коров; ААЙЛУ. потонат каї à Hi Mo E laracive of Botaneiates's coup. During the revolt of Boraneiates against 
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Gov BÈ A Atyum tes psum А Вари, Erepov BE й Перос, kal трёх &AAñAous рій el T ma Mithe 5 brother Konstantios Doukas is called the brother 

SANE MAITTE rE Le TT tuler."* Michael is again called the "emperor" when his entry into 
ug, astic life is described. 
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катаотоо!фәауте; ol IE Ayap TAY urylerny dpxiiv els тоААё ёрхрісауто, 8ЛАо$ É sup the irony of the accidental death. Also rather than riding back and forth “disorderly” as 

катарусэу, кой els Eupurlous mroMuous тд t6vos Ёубрлое Е ES izes, Mahmud was properly acting to exhort his troops when his horse shipped and killed 
'* The Alouchoumer mentioned by Skylitzes and Nikephoros lias been associated with Mab 1914-17. 

Ghazni, Gautier, Histoire, som. A D emphasis and figured speech see АМ, “Safe Criticism,” 74-208. з 1. 
? 1:7-9; Skylitzes, Comtunune Menomuchoy-t0, Nikephoros makes an addition vo Skylinest а v 

10 mention that Mahmud fell in battle, not by an arrow or spear, but through the fall ol 

horse. fe is a detail that calls attention to the fate and military actions of the individual com 
















































Turks into Persia allowed Tughri 
Saracens.” 


9 Skylirzes, Constantine Monomachosg. тї è тб» Nepodiv àpxñs tls Zopornvoùs Sa. 
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12248-39 Michael is also called the emperor in the same story. 
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Bocneiatesis called both "emperor" and “ruler” in this narrative, by, 
indiscriminately.» When Alexios went to meet Botaneiates with Ko, 
tios Doukas before Botaneiates’s entry into Constantinople, he add 
Botaneiates as "emperor." Later, after defeating Bryennios the Eois, Nikephoros had a delicate cain presenting the history of 
Alexios sent Bryennioss red bejeweled imperial slippers to “the rule A dfather, the rebel. Byzantine political discourse had nothing but 
Botaneiates.? Botaneiates grips the imperial scepter but he is nor of d for an unsuccessful rebel. Rebels destroyed peace and acted 
directly called “emperor.” Es pr icy, They were also guilty of blasphemy in disputing the authority 
While he demotes Botaneiates го “ruler,” Nikephoros comes close: озеп emperor. In accepting successful rebels as just agents of 
naming his grandfather emperor in the description of his revolt. The aug tine political ideology encouraged many to revolt, but failure 
does not refer to Nikephoros Bryennios as a tyrant, but as “the one aspi f divine disfavor.” As the grandson of an unsuccessful rebel, 
to rule"? This is a fairly unusual usage which aligns Bryennios closely wich id have been motivated to find an alternative vocabulary 
the imperial office, ac least lexically, and may imply that Bryennios was the 
one being an emperor even if Botaneiates formally had the title, Bryenpi 
is also called the "ruler" when, dressed in imperial garments, he rece; 
the envoys from Boraneiates."" Although the people of Traianoupolis 
wanted to keep faich with the “rulers” they became che first city to pro 
Bryennios "emperor of the Romans." Once proclaimed, Bryennios se 
an envoy ro Constantinople to make a treaty with the “ruler.” 
When Alexios and Bryennios have their final battle, both John Bryen- 
nios, Bryennioss brother, and Alexios Komnenos have the title domestika 
ton scholon, In Nikephoross description of Bryennios bactle-order 
brother is called “the kouropalates John, who had been appointed domes] 
ton scholon."? Since that was the tide Alexios had been given by Boraneig 
mentioning the title had the effect of emphasizing that both parties 
fighting for legitimacy. In Annas account of ће battle the domestikas й 
seholon is always and exclusively Alexios.” 
This deliberate ambiguity in the terminology of rule sets the Empire 
а true state of contestation, These wars were not simple cases of revoli 
against emperors. Bryennios calls his rebellion a “civil war.”® After h 
defeated Bryennios, Alexios was disappointed that he was not rewa 
by Boraneiates because he had defeated not a tyranny, but rather great 
Empire. 


account, the ineffectiveness and incompetence of the Byzantine 
any athe toos and 1070s was compounded by the nearly contin- 
allions of various generals. Given the undeniable damage caused 




































proof o! 
P oros woul 


st of rebellion. 
Gascing the conflicts of the 10705 as civil wars пог only absolved the 


aides of the crime of revolt, but may have aggrandized che conflicts 
aah implicit comparison with grand political conflicts leading up to 
He egablishment of the Roman Principate. Caesar, Pompey, Anthony, and 
eravian contended as relative equals and, from the perspective of che 
ЧЕР century, all were grand characters. Their names are not invoked 
thin Nikephoros's history and only his choice to employ the discourse 
ШУП war brings them to mind. But ar least for some members of 
phoros's audience, casting the bloody politics of the 1070s as civil 
ay have prompted them co remember the civil wars of the late 
public, and that comparison would have been relatively Йапегїпр. 
While the discourse of civil war may have been preferable го the dis- 
use of rebellion, it was still bad. Nikephoros's fairly strenuous efforts 
portray the politics of the 10705 as civil war rather than rebellion may 
grandfather from the worst of political sins, Бис Roman 
e. By whatever 
the habit of Romans fighting Romans while the Empire was being 
led ол all sides is blamed for leading toward the dissolution of the 
ге. In Nikephoros's telling, civil war was one of the main reasons for 





















































Turks, Franks, and Scythians were all hired to help fight alongside che 
oman army in this period in which ће Roman Empire was facing inva- 
Ons of Turks, Franks, and Scythians. Some historians have argued chat 
beicenaries were perceived as more loyal chan the native military and 
состо 7 A tain administrative advantages." Although much of the time these 
ê Босоо. 4.13.12: 6 BE 


3 Emperor 4.2.39; ruler 43.1. He may be called emperor in section 4.2. because it is in the 

sentence that Bryennios is called ruler and it would be confusing to have rwo rulers in thes 

sentence. 
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Civil war and mercenaries л 





mercenaries and allies were reliable, they also caused significant рео ос pay them. Palaiologos’ inability to raise ап army allowed 
for the Romans trying to use them. Nikephoros’ history acmon ould no" Eh himself as che local ruler. 
these problems. 1 10 S em with mercenaries and foreign allies is that they oc 


















‘A number of episodes reveal а clear discomfort with the use of оет S Frankish mercenaries switch sides in the midst of bar 
naries. One of Romanos' great mistakes leading to the battle of M; d 2 Eze ions Вгуеппїоз% history. Both times they are described as 
was to be over bold because he was leading many “allies.” Romano, ° fight against their perceived ethnic kin. John Doukas marched 
his crust in che arrival of Persian allies to defend him against the forge é with a contingent of "Keltic" mercenaries under the com- 









Andronikos Doukas. That foreign mercenaries were perceived TT of Papas.” The “mercenaries” began to speak the “enemies” 
as problematic is seen in the story of John Bryennios’s failed si d Papas took his contingent to join Roussel against John.** Alex- 
Constantinople during his brother's rebellion. When John laid si a contingent of “Franks from Italy” with him in his fight against 
Constantinople his army included a large force of Scythians who were f, б nios. Bryennios also had a Frankish contingent that was said co 
foreigners and mercenaries, but had long ago entered into the empire ah Brought from Sicily by the general Maniakes, who had revolted 
the Romans voluntarily." [t was important for Nikephoros to note the idle of the eleventh century. In the course of the battle all of 
these "Scythians" had ceased to be foreigners by virtue of having joined joss Franks joined with Bryennios’s Franks." This ethnic solidarity is 
Roman polity long ago. The implication is that attacking the capital with en in Turks or Scythians. Franks alone refused to fight each other. 
an army of foreign allies would have been considered bad behavior, Sometimes allies changed sides because they saw a better opportunity 
Bryennios revolt lost the support of the citizens of Constantinople "heir own prosperity. This seems to have been the case with Bryennioss 
some of John's troops set fire ro a number of the suburban palaces,se Кап allies at the battle of Kalav Bryennios's Scythians fought 
One obvious problem with mercenaries is that they only fight for mon ously and effectively against Alexios for the first parc of the battle 
The escape of Alexios and Isaac Komnenos from the unexpected Turkish jen broke off their attack to pillage Bryennioss baggage train. This 
attack near the town Dekte is attributed in part to the heroism of two jption was one of the key factors in Bryennios's defeat. 
mercenaries, Arabates and Chaskares.*" Arabates served Isaac for Paid allies help within the context of their own political agenda. Michael 
as Chaskares served Alexios, presumably as private bodyguards. 1 [hired the Turkish general Artuq to fight against Roussel and John 
they hung back from the fighting because their odds looked bad. Arabat 25:9 After capturing Roussel, Artuq allowed Roussel’s wife to ransom 
argued that it would be a disgrace to the Alan race if they lost. They wel 
motivated to fight by their pride in the "Alan race" — not their wa 
Apparently the situation of being heavily outnumbered — supposedly 
against 200 — had rendered their contract void. Their wages were not worth 
hac sort of fight. This is a significant acknowledgment that mercenar 
need more motivation than money in desperate situations. This is the fi 
that started because a peasant mistook a Turkish raiding party for a 
of mercenaries and gave them directions to the house where the Komm 
were staying. 1 
Later the emperor Michael sent Nikephoros Palaiologos to hire an arm) 
of Alan mercenaries with which to fight the rebellion of Roussel: Hi 
recruited an army of 6,000, Бит they left and went home again when 











































those allies were themselves in the process of conquering parts of the 

; as was the case with the Franks, Scythians, and Turks. Although 
st campaigns these allies did fight reliably for the generals who 
them, Nikephoros's audience would have been keenly aware of their 
ictive force and, with respect to Asia, their ultimate conquest of the 
Nikephoros makes this point most overtly in the story of Rous- 
perhaps because in this case the Romans were victorious. 
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On Maniakes sce Shepard, “Byzantium’ last Sicilian Expedition,” 149-59. Either the contin- 
‘had rinued to recruit new members, or they were old men by 1078, or the detail that they 
co's ttoups was 1 flattering elaboration. 
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Roussel was considered to have led not a desertion or foreign arag cing to Nikephoros, Botaneiates had destroyed the fiscal system 
a rebellion, apostasia. Roussel led a contingent of Franks who had Ы m jre and all of Asia was being ruled by Turks and nearly all the 
Roman service under the leadership of Crispin. Andronikos Doukas iS А ruled by Bryennios, with what revenue did Botaneiates 
Crispin to help him bring down Romanos Diogenes after the bat i Suleiman and Mansur? Presumably they were persuaded on 
Manzikert" Crispin is said to have taken the commission in pare aie an ОРО ersonal gain rather than steady payment. Botaneiates must 
personal hatred for Romanos, the causes of which are unknown, € hope Pec cheir transportation ко Europe. The criticism of this policy 
Crispin died, Roussel took over the leadership of his contingent, yj hav А the narrative. 
Michael dispatched Isaac Komnenos to combat the Turks, Roussel ассу, imp es Melissenos was supported in his rebellion by Turkish allies, 
panied him, but looked for a pretext for rebellion.? Roussel’s rebellions [кер oint however, the Turks had become too well established in 
sparked by an incident in which Isaac meted outa punishment again FF Melisenos to have any ability to control chem. Nikephoros 
of Roussel’s men. The Frank had “done injustice” to an inhabitant on M ior presents Melissenos’s rebellion as a cover for the final Turkish 
then complained to Isaac. When Isaac cried to have an “equal measures Soest of Anatolia. Melissenos, 
“injustice” done ro the Frank, Roussel cook che offense аз opportuni Ч 
rebellion.” Roussel may well have been planning to revolt anyway, Yer 
story points out several problems with the discipline cf foreign mili 
contingents. ; to 1 x е : Eris 
"The wine етисе posier Кош tebellian wat limited } Bie oe cities of Asia and Phrygia and Galatia quickly came 
the number of Franks who had crossed the Adriatic. Scythian and Ti 


























sag che Turkish rulers and the Turkish forces to himself, went around the 
ing Asia wearing red slippers, The citizens handed themselves and their cities 
him as Emperor of the Romans. And he unwillingly handed chem over to 









ephoros’s history breaks off unfinished in the midst of describing the 
pus campaign of eunuch John undertaken against Turks who were 
ly fighting for Nikephoros Melissenos.* 









allies. When John Bryennios needed го raise his siege of Constantinople 
he used the invasion of some Scythians across the Danube as a pi dorus Siculus’s statement that despite the rational advantages of using 
to leave. John established an alliance wich the Scythians he defeated ercenary forces, their employment was not Roman custom was included 
exchanging prisoners and taking oaths.’ nstantine VIs excerpts. Regardless of whether Nikephoros read 
us assessment, he knew enough classical history го know that 
it Romans rarely hired mercenaries, in contrast to the Carthaginians 

d Hellenistic kingdoms." As noted above, Nikephoros does not overtly 
то fight Botaneiates ended up joining with Botanciates and fighting forh re Roman generals for hiring Turkish soldiers го fight other Roman 
against Michael. Michael and Nikephoritzes had sent envoys to фе Tu пета. Such criticism, however, is deeply embedded in his narrative. That 
and hired Suleiman, the son of Qutlumush со fight against Botaneiatess g party was assumed to be in government service, that a Roman civil 





Boraneiates.7 By the cime Boraneiates cook power nearly all of Asia; 
controlled by the Turks. relying on foreign military forces. Nikephoros's history cannot be read as 
When Botaneiates commissioned Alexios to put down the rebellion al logy for che use of foreign forces in domestic civil wars. ‘The history 
ikephoros Bryennios, Alexios made an alliance with two Turkish leadet uneasiness with the use of mercenaries and regrets that local troops 
Suleiman and Mansur, because “he had no army of his озуп,” Thesean t available to do most of the fighting. 
the same Turks who had been hired by Michael VII to fight Boraneiare 















^" 434-4. — *' Diod. Sic. 29.6.1; Const. Porph. De Sententii 
jo йй. Жуй o ges Quom War and Society.” In The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Warfare cd. Philip 
în. Hans Van Wees, and Michael Whitby (Cambridge University Press, 2007), 508, 
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The two problems of civil war and dangerously uncontrollable 
naties created, in Nikephoross vision, the political and military с 18 
that allowed the Roman Empire to experience rapid decline in tha "t З N 
Nikephoros's theory allows ultimate responsibility to lie with the d, 7 The rise of Alexios 
of the Roman politicians and generals. Roman losses are in no уул, ӨП 
nected with divine wrath. Nor do the Romans lose because any BA 
external enemies are militarily superior го Roman armies, Neither Tai 
Scythians, or Franks are shown as better fighters than а well-mansy 
Roman army. Bad management of the Roman state allowed for gnats 
failures leading to both civil war and the over-reliance on mercenar 
While Nikephoros works deliberately to exonerate his grandfather and з [chur his history Nikephoros argues overtly and systematically that 
eral other key political leaders, his political theory ascribes consider) fal power rightly resides with Alexios Komnenos. All indications of 
agency to the decisions of the Roman political and military leadership, Р of Alexios in the text need to be set in the context of ће overt 
d event for Alexios’s rule. Given that по one in Nikephoross audience 
BUT have forgorien that Alexios came ro power through a violent coup 
sued in considerable looting and destruction of Constantinople, 
sn argument for his legitimacy was necessary. It was too easy to 
ader Alexios as an illegitimate usurper for a history written at his 
Шү court to do other than argue explicitly for Alexioss claim to che 
The policical argument on the surface of Nikephoros’s narrative 
to be understood as a prelude for deeper analysis. 
phoros constructs the case for Alexios by continuously placing 
of the Komnenos family within or near the imperial household. 
ghcut the text he associates the Komnenoi with whoever is ruling 
pire. This is done through adoption and spiritual kinship when 
‘or other connections are not available for emphasis. By privileging 
ections between the Komnenoi and the imperial throne Nikephoros 


CHAPTER 6 

























Komnenian claims со legitimacy. 
phoros establishes his narrative as the story of the Komnenos family 


the first sentence of book 1: 


Famous Manuel of the Komnenos family served as ambassador during the 
Btiations and treaties between Basil, who held the imperial scepters, and Bardas 
letos, who was a rebel for many years and subdued not a small part of the east. 
l tried со rejoin che severed members of the Roman Empire to wholeness 
ideed brought them together very intelligently and vigorously. This Manuel 
Children; the older was called Isaac and the younger John." 


Mevovih krivou той trávu, s & Кошто dveplpuv Tò yivos. тд» petagù oum- 
ol отоубду той ve ттїлкайта тё Ршрайоу окӯтттра Ю0уоуто; BaotAclou кой Вёрба 
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This remarkable sentence starts Nikephoros's narrative, пор with I 3 abdication, Nikephoros keeps the focus of the narrative on 
emperor, bur with Manuel who, as tne negotiator of the truce, is enoi by moving quickly over the reign of Constantine Doukas 
asa kingmaker. Basil IT is nor introduced as a mighty or effective ne family of Isaac's brother John.? Nikephoros presents Anna 













but as one clinging to power and enduring the attacks of Bardas Sf è сат о; wife, as taking over the leadership of the Komnenos fam- 
In the lae eleventh century, to recall Basil's reign as a time of tui fi arrying her children in ways that worked to connect her family 
rather than strength announces this as a history of aristocratic riyal, E liic families of the empire." Anna married her daughter 
"The mention of Skleros’s revolt may have served to remind the audies ‘onstantine Diogenes, the son of the emperor Romanos Dio- 
that political trouble was known unde: great emperors of the past к This Constantine was the son of Romanos’ first wife and was for- 
as its contemporaries. ‘excluded from the succession in favor of Eudokia s children, Michael 

Still in che first chapter, Manuel Komnenos entrusted his children Je nl psrantine Doukas. Nikephoros clarified thar Theodora’s marriage 


and John to che Emperor Basil? Nikephoros used the term comment 
applied to cases of adoption.” Basil was in charge of arranging the mart 
for the two boys. This may have been a consequence of their member 
in Basil's household. They did пос live in the palace, however, but in 
Stoudios monastery. Nikephoros explained that they lived in the топары 
on the outskirts of the city so that they could learn virtue by imitati 
the best men and be able to leave che city easily for hunting trips а 
military exercises.’ While the boys undoubtedly enjoyed these ben 


Constantine was celebrated while Romanos was the reigning emperor. 
ich would closely associate the Komnenoi with the emperor. As the 
thers of the emperor's daughter-in-law, Alexios and his brothers would 
Bi claim on access to the palace household. Romanos also made 
nuel, the oldest brother, his “kinsman” and appointed him prorostrator."* 
ios may have benefited by associating an important formerly impe- 
amily with himself as a counterweight co the Doukai, on whom he 
jependent and who feared any encroachment on the authority of. 
tine Doukas's children. 
| the midst of rhe maneuvering surrounding the ouster of Romanos and 
lishment of Constantine Doukas’s son as emperor Michael VII, 
Doukai exiled Anna on suspicion of helping Romanos. Nikephoros 
ents the accusations of treasonous correspondence as products of mali- 
lis slander, although che supposition that Anna sided with Romanos 
irely reasonable." Once the Doukai had returned firmly to power 
ver, Nikephoros explains that Anna quickly was recalled and able со 
One of the manuscripts of Skylitzes adds the detail that Katherine gea further connection with che Doukai through the marriage of her 
Samuel's niece and the daughter of Ivan Vladislav.” Constantine Doul ac. Ar the time that Michael VII married Maria of Alania, Isaac 
is described as continuing to honor Isaac and his family, particularly d Maria's cousin Irene, By marrying two cousins, Isaac and Michael 
wife and daughter and brother John, even after Isaac had become a monk “kin by marriage." The reasonably successful military careers of 
This detail keeps the Komnenoi close гә the seat of power. They remained id Alexios ensured фаг chey would remain significant individuals 
familiars of the emperor. 

























like any number of orphaned aristocrats. 
The reign of Alexios’s uncle, Isaac Komnenos (1057-1059), is pass 
over quickly, so as to skirt his embarrassing deposition. Yer other dea 


















teelvoy той трой, той tvi оАо; eı турамуооутос кой Tiv ооу шкроёй Sev > 
wee vphyavros, тоб Вакто пріори, và BiepewrySra иб vfi Prowaleoy hyenevlas Of the daughters were married while John was still alive: Maria to Michael Taronites and 
тро трёх дАӨттүта кой буто Eri кай cuvsyos Ema rnpéveos Alav war уеп, To Nikephoros Melissenos, Nikephoros mentioned that Nikephoros Melissenos was related 
ойу Tourov ylvovrat ттоїбе; 800, cov à piv mrproBUrtpos ToadKios, à Bt vedrepos 186 Bligh his father to the Bourtzes far family held great power in Antioch in the tenth and 
Балто. E ий centuries, Cheynet, Pourwir, 219, 
лез simibely claims that Basil ЇЇ rook a special interest in Nikephoros Borarciaress fad Ep B rai той A 
33—34. $ 
mapatiGnpt, пал andiz. + 126-9. $ 1123-26. . "AM \ 
7 This manuscript, U, contains interpolations display nga particular D i ; iè кїбошў ойтой lavt olxtiotrar- On the family of Maria sce Lynda Garland and 
^. кай and 404050. E Rapp, "Mary ‘of Alania": Woman and Empress Between Two Worlds, in Bycantine Women 
im of Experience 800-1300, cd. Lynda Garland (Aldershot: Ashgare, 2006), 95-168. 
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After several disastrous years of Michael's rule, the Doukas fa 
interested in а much tighter connection with the Komnenoi, Nike he 
relates that Caesar John, his son Andronikos, and especially the O 
wife Maria, wished to tie Alexios more firmly to the Doukas һы, 
marrying him to Irene, Andronikos and Maria's daughter. Michael 
younger brother Konstantios wanted Alexios to marry his younger 
Zoe. After Alexioss coup, Zoe married Alexios’s younger brother A, 
Anna Dalassene is said to have opposed Alexios's union with the 
family on the grounds of "ancient enmity” toward John and the pg 
Family. 

Although he had nor yer married into the Doukas family, Alexios is 
trayed as one of Michael VII's key advisors during Boraneiates's rebellj 
When it became clear chat Michael would have to abdicate, Alexios à 




























write down his wish to abdicate and, armed with this document, 


ios went immediately to Botaneiates to argue for clemency for Mj Î throne form a strong association between Alexios and imperial rule. 


younger brother Konstantios.'* Alexioss actions as an advocate for a pq 


phyrogennetos placed him in the role of a familias of the ruling family, 

‘After the success of Botaneiates’s coup against Michael VIL, Botaneiag 
retained Alexios as one of the leading officers of the Empire and was so 
named domestikos ton scholon.? Botaneiates was sufficiently elderly for| 
accession to be a prelude to further succession politics. His first ta 
emperor was co defeat the rebellion of Nikephoros Bryennios, which h 
begun the previous year. During John Bryennios’s siege of Constantinople 
Botaneiates gave Alexios command of the city’s defenses. Alexios’s man 
to Irene Doukaina was completed at that time. Boranciates also 
Alexios’s brother Isaac to the high rank of Sebastos and gave him a 
in the palace." 

Boraneiates tried to legitima 
Maria of Alania.*® Alexios then added another major connection be 
himself and other imperial families when he was adopted by M 
Their association is described in rerms usually used for spiritual adoptio 
His adoption gave him ready access to the palace and a cover for regula 
private communication with his "mother." As che fictive son of the emp 
Alexios had joined the imperial household. While it is entirely unclearh 


hoice 
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Vlada Stankovic, “Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna Komnene and Kanstantios Doukas: A Story 

different Perspectives.” Byzansuische Zeichrifi oo, 1 (2007): 170-72. 
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again at his side helping with the decisions. He demanded that Mich P ордоп by Ma 
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onship was known, at least among the elite contenders 

jal power Alexios had brought himself a step closer to being part 
al family. 

AA association with Maria can be seen as strengthening his alliance 

jas family. John Doukas took the lead in supporting Maria 

ja in arranging her marriage to the new emperor Nikephoros 

es, Once her first husband Michael had resigned, the Doukas 









rallied behind Maria’s son Constantine and worked to preserve his 

eir to the throne. By adopting Alexios, Maria tied him to 
id secured his help in working to protect Constantine. This 
z his interests further into line with those of the Doukas family. In 








ming Maria's “son,” Alexios became Constantine's big brother, Alexios 


part of the Doukas clan in two ways: his marriage co Irene 


Vf these connections between Alexios Komnenos and the impe- 






oros lays the groundwork for making Alexios appear as the natural 
jor emperor through constantly associating him with the imperial 
old. This narrative of Alexios’ rise to power creates an osten 
ent for Komnenian legirimacy. 
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ves here described as deserving of gifts of honor. These are the peo- 
egories (ипе веет to correspond to those of Rome. They are deeply 
pally involved in “the common matters." 

*s Roman heroes interact frequently and systematically with 
. Further insight into how Nikephoros conceived of the 
п be gained by examining the treatment of the many kinds 
ho take part in his story. Nikephoros does not use the 

| sense of “anyone who does not speak 
9 It appears from Nikephoros's usage that “barbarian” is a relational 
ther than an absolute category. Neither language, nor religion nor 
б. affiliation defines a barbarian. Rather, barbarianism in this text is 


CHAPTER 7 


Romans and their enemies 
























In Nikephoross eyes no extra words were needed to explain who, 


Romans were or what defined a Roma. His story describes the {ргы Ааа кис toward che Romans. Non-Romans are generally called by 
loyal Romans го support and defend the Roman Empire while str К P. chnic names: Franks, Turks, Alans, “Scythians,” etc. They all have 
through political contention over who would best manage the ай h ER] to be barbarians if they fight against the Romans. 

the Romans. The Romans in his story interact, however, with peop} BE Turks are barbarians some of the time. Alexios wanted to join 
of different languages, religions, ethnic and political afilations, some gl 


пов Diogenes on his campaign against the “barbarians,” the Turks.'* 
whom are sometimes called barbarians. Some ideas about Roman {йеп irks who held young Isaac Komnenos captive were barbarians." The 
implicit in Nikephoros’s history can be teased out of his depiction ў 


Wis were also barbarians when they attacked Alexios and Isaac at Dekte.? 

interactions with these non-Romans. ш who finally captured Nikephoros Bryennios were barbarians.’ 

The Roman Empire seems to have been defined for Nikephoros by While the Turks are barbarians in these contexts, they appear in plenty 
noble men and women who were in charge of sustaining it. Nikephorg Э 


ther situations in which they are nor called barbarians. Nikephoros's 
talks more about the Romans than the Roman Empire. While he occas} = лоп on the history of the Turks does not refer to barbarians bur 


ally mentions ће Empire, arche (usually when he is following Psellos) her to Persians, Saracens, Arabs and Turks. Romanos Diogenes sent 
often che state is denoted periphrastically as the “matters of the Ron % alder brother Manuel Komnenos to fight against che Turks led by 
ог the "common matters.”? Sometimes Nikephoros refers to the rule oulos. Manuel became famous for convincing Chrysoskoulos 
the Romans! or che polity of the Romans.’ The nautical metaphor off ert to the Roman Empire. After Manuel had brought him to Con- 
emperor taking up the rudder of Empire is used a few times. Emperors û орі and both were honored by the emperor, Chrysoskoulos went 
ше! the following spring to campaign against other Turks." Weare 
Chrysoskoulos was so upset at the death of Manuel Komnenos 
wanted to die himself. Apparently Manuel and Chrysoskoulos 
fiends. Much later Chrysoskoulos appears again in the employ of 
kephoros Botanciates, 
mined the strength of the state by giving titles to “everyone who a Î Turks are called barbarians when young Alexios pleaded with 
rather than to only “the best people or che military or those descended from ох Diogenes to be able to stay and fight them." In the next scene, 
the senate, or those deserving some benevolence.”* Most of the chara 
Nikephoros depicts positively in his history would fall into one of th 























for the Empire leaves Nikephoros talking about the Romans themselves 
Nikephoros provides hint about who constituted the key stake-holdeg 

















Medieval usage see Gill Page, Being Byzantine: Greek Identity Befare the Ottomans (Cambridge 
йу Press, 2008), 42-46. 
26-29; 417.23. Nikephoros preserves Pselloss use of алйе in book one. "ias ч 
зу, 74:49; 14:3; LHS: 118. 26— 
з. 
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when it came time for Romanos and his generals to discuss the the text about John Doukas, the Franks are occasionally 








of attack, they are fighting Turks and "enemies." The entire cam, Plan is pg Вот ly “barbarians” throughout the story about John Doukas's 
of Manzikert was undertaken against Turks, rather than barbarians 15 388 d a to end Roussel’s rebellion.” In Romanos Diogenes's final 
Turks dissolve their treaties with the Romans once Romanos was bli, emp’ pdronikos Doukas, he appealed то Crispin to help him. 











Isaac Komnenos was appointed domestikos ton scholen of the east an 
off ro fight against the Turks, Alexios ransomed Isaac from his То . 
captors.? Ir was Turks who attacked Isaac and Alexiosat Dekre, althougi ШЕЛ» status as a barbarian depends on the situation. Roussel is called 
the midst of the fighting they are called barbarians and Turks alter on s he description of Alexioss campaign of harassment against 
On the whole, che Turks are "Turks far more often than they к bI fortresses.» Throughout his fight with Roussel, Alexios is called 
barians. The act of allowing them to have their own contempo, Se е sratopedarch. When Tucakh arrives on the scene with a host 
accords them a significant presence and status. They are not assimila ошо is called by his name and Tutakh's ambassador becomes 
into the category of an ancient people long since conquered by the Rom 34 Alexios succeeded in convincing the “barbarian” Turakh 
They have a contemporary reality that is noc collapsed into self-flatte Shr with him against Roussel, on the promise of payment.” When 
conceptions of unbridgeable gulfs between Romans and barbarians, Bor pres Roussel, Alexios asks the citizens of Amaseia for money со 
nios's usage differs from the common Byzantine practice of | relegating e Tucakh saying that they should be glad “the barbarian,” i.e. Roussel, 
mies to false ancient categories, bern eapeured.® There is only one barbarian in the story ac any given 
Turks are not differentiated by any peculiar cultural character, 
Arrangements and treaties are made with in 
ers. Artuq is introduced as “a clever general. 
vince Turkish generals co fight on che side of the Romans are presented 
as entirely reasonable. Manuel convinced Chrysoskoulos that the Ro: 
could protect him from the enmity of his kinsman, the Sultan. Tı 
is persuaded by Alexioss analysis of the political situation and promis reat he poses to Rome and to undercut his claims to good rule. 
payment.” Artug accepts payment for faced serious opposition in getting money out of the Amaseians as 
some random force of nature but rather rational leaders acting in thei png party in the town preferred Roussel's rule to chat of the ineffective 
government. When Roussel was posing as a credible ruler, it 
important to designate him as a “barbarian.” 
oon as Roussel was safely under Alexios's control, he ceased to be a 
F Alexios convinced the people of Amaseia to pay the fee for the 
were racially Huns.? There is no hint ofa fight between Christianity of Roussel by pretending co have him blinded. On the way back 
Islam playing a motivating role for any of the characters in chis hista x tinople, Alexios stopped at the house of his cousin, Theodore 
keianos, with Roussel apparently blinded. Theodore was “filled with 
and immediately reproached Alexios for blinding a “noble man 
able to help the Roman Empire." Once they were inside together 
ate, Alexios took off the bandages and revealed the trick. Theodore 
зе! immediately embraced. Theodore: 


dls Crispin a barbarian and describes how Andronikos 
РЕН » 










































Ine reading would be thar the Turks are somehow more barbaric chan 

hls and so Roussel stops being a barbarian whenever Tutakh enters 
ative to make room for the “barbarian.” Yet this reading is not 

Ъу the rest of the depiction of the Turks discussed above. Rather it 
t Roussel is the barbarian whenever it is important то emphasize 





















clashing, 
Like the Turks, Franks are “barbarians” from time го time bu 
most often referred to by their ethnonym. In the sections of the 













; Mazed ar fh surprise and filled with joy and hugging che famous Alexios, 
Eon e tin ed aig Bi Мр ips and checks and his beautiful eyes. He shouted loudly that the spirit. 
(Aldershor: Ashg: 


n 
Byzantine ©! 








9 алома na 


к 344-8. See above p. ss. na 
E ыб ay. 
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7 24729-3. E 


? Skylitzes, Constantine Monamachos 9.3-4. 
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of the young man was worthy of his ancestors and he applauded the Perfo, and Uzes.” These people are usually described as “turkic.” 
and marveled at che acing. mang pechen "8" "1c Pechenegs were “semi-nomadic Turkic-speaking peo- 

re Eurasian steppe” while the Uzes were “a branch of the 
I Federation of Turkic-speaking peoples.” The material similar- 
con® pe Scythian allies and the Turkish enemies caused confusion 
шс of Manzikert.” That Nikephoros distinguishes clearly 


This burst of joy and che initial outrage provide significant evidence 
тиси respect afforded to good foreign commanders. Even though oF th 
sels insurrection had consumed considerable imperial military 


for several years, the cultural expectation was that mutilating him would AGeythians” and Turks indicates that similarities in language and 


have been outrageous behavior. ens Кырык denis: of ? 
Theodore’s complaint did not focus on the cruelty of bli ding, bur re were not fundamental со Nikephoros s definitions of communities, 


the maiming of a man he expected to be fighting together with y av these groups as distinct because they had different geopolitical 
the future. Once Roussel was in prison in Constantinople, Alexios 


good care of him, furnishing all his necessities out of his own house пете. res 
“calming the anger of the emperor against him.” Theodore's exp ۾‎ surprise Turkish attack, however, che Alan mercenary Arabates 


thar Roussel would fight for che Romans again was borne out when Ro, sired hem poner че This may mean р ite insulted оа 
was allowed out of prison and set to work with Alexios in defending М à mative congue, oF © " ^" Sis acting somel He ee m arbarian. After 
VII against Nikephoros Bryennioss rebellion. Alexios called Ro; pour of barbaric insu к ral 8 goes on to е t r iantly against the 
barbarian in making his case to che Amaseians that they should nor supp тЫ bare i compared e Sparen general 
him, but in his cousin’s house and at Constantinople he treated Ro; das, who died at d aue o. re КҮТ is cee BCE. Heroism is nor 
an honorable man. This respectful treatment makes sense in a cultural a ined to Greeks or Romans. ael VII Doukas and Alexios's brother 


cea te . 3 arried two Alan cousins." 
ee en a Nikephoros uses chese names for different groups Alans, “Seythi- 


“Scythians” are never called barbarians, although one could quite te Turks, and Franks - he betrays little shyt а these categories 
sonably say that barbarism was inherent in the title “Scythian.” It woul is mind. Religious бшек ый туи араа 
pleonastic to say that a Scythian was a barbarian, “Scythians” are descri ot Teaco eRe Te саса ша Muslim, 
both as invaders and as rebels against Roman authority. The defin ап, or Pagan. ae mention is made of the religion of a major 
characteristic of фе “Scythians” seems to be geographic: they attack f f adversaries speaks to how little religious affiliation mattered to 
northern rather than western provinces. On more than one occasion 
the “Scythians” were described as overrunning Thrace and Macedonian 
The "Scythians" are the concern of generals fighting in the Europe 
provinces.## No individual Scythian leaders are named and they are 
ascribed with any political motivations. There is a distinct lack of int 
in Scythian personalities. With the help of other histories, the “ 
ans" of Nikephoros’s history have been identified in modern schola 














ше also never barbarians. In an effort to exhort his men ro fight 









































In that exception, Bryennios is putting words into che mouth of 
this most repugnant characters." Alexios is credited with not killing 
of Roussel’s troops he captured because they were Christian, but 
dicates that killing Muslim captives would have been normali? 
jention is made of anyone killing any captives and yesterday's enemies 
















es allied with Romanos during the Manzikert campaign. Bryennios’ usual enemies on the 

frontier were Pechenegs. John Haldon, The Byzantine Wars (Stroud: Tempus, 2001), 116, 

M 2.25 21-29: 5 BE TG alguiBleo kereménAnkro Kal түрп xopuovfis Eyeyéveı kal тё» W J 
тертке}; АА оу кетефїма xen кой tapàs kal Tos Ҳарцута Фубайроо Kal Шу Shepard, cd. The Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire, с. 500-1492 (Cambridge 
EEiov буот тфу ттроаубутду ToU viov 6 ppóvnua Kal TO Брбра iive каї Thv @ йу Press, 2008), 899, 905, 

Юлий, Warmin, “злу, 92. 

"iid yab T. 4 a eunuch John, appointed by Botanciates to replace Alexios, led his army’ 

4 John Bryennios was disappoin hael treated him after he had returned from a can оп against the advice of George Palaiologos, who is the hero of this episode. In the midst of 
against the Scythians: 4.16. Botanciates had his ambassadors praise Nikephoros Bryennios Vi defeat George had foretold, the eunuch loses his nerve and begs George to save him 
for having won many wophies over the Scythians: 4.3.3. Afer defeating Bryennios and Be hands of the "Hagarenes.” 437.11 
Alexios fought against invading Scythians: 4,30. z 
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are tomorrow's allies far гоо often to admit of rampant brutal 
captured fighters. This is warfare without a deep sense ofenmipy “ 
ephoros betrays little interest in what languages anyone spg 
leaving it entirely unclear how conversations took place, “Latin” no 
used once, to refer to the particular military device of the “Latin hy 
cavalry charge rather than to a language. a 
“Barbarian” therefore does nor stand fora ser category and che enemy 


likephoross Roman identity, his text does not support major 

Tdh-cencury scholarly discourse regarding, "Byzantine" iden- 

odern discussions of “Byzantine” identity have taken religion, 

ost mod ел affiliations as the major categories of group iden- 

e has been dominant in modern Greek nationalist discourse 

Б affiliaces, which need the Byzantines’ self-perception as Romans 
nd i! 


ИЙ consciousness masking an essential and eternal Greek-ness.® 
the Empire аге not necessarily barbarians, These enemies are enemjes ET bes вс of Hellenic continuity from Pericles to Papandreou requires 
by virtue of their attacks on che Empire, nor their religion, langas E 


"| identification as Romans to be a shallow false-consciousness, 
perceived ethnicity. Leaders of all che foreign enemies are treated a; 45 ME "loomed large in scholarly analysis of Byzantine identity 
able generals who could become valuable allies, provided they renoun B0" orthodoxy is central for the separation of the Roman Empire from 
their opposition to the Roman Empire." Nikephoross text contains s ‘eval “Byzantine” Empire.” Modern Orthodox societies thar see 
ingly little ethnic typecasting. The Romans play in a world inhabited p попе” empire as the fount of religious truth and the teacher of 
reasonable military competitors rather than inherently inferior enemies шге read religion at the core of Byzantine identity. 

ephoros's disapproval of the excessive use of mercenaries, disc, Oj the other hand, Nikephoross apparent engagement with an identity 
in chapter 5, does not appear motivated by an ethnic animus. The Tug "ded in shared political community fits well with more recent efforts 
themselves are not the problem and no ethnic strife seems to be in pl derstand medieval “Byzantine” identity. Recent analyses have empha- 
‘The Turks are che most dependable of all che foreign allies. The Bry А thas medieval Roman identity constituted а communal group feeling 
are not portrayed poorly, even though they do the majority of the M uas more than a set of religious and linguistic affiliations. Roman 
switching. Franks and Turks are all sensible actors subject to the s Fein be seen as a form of “ethnicity,” defined as “a faith on the part 
basic political and ethical motivations as the Romans. Their only fy members of the group that they are in some sense the same, and 
lay in their lack of loyalty to ће Roman Empire. Competing polite fis sameness is rooted in a racial kinship stretching into che past.” 
goals and lack of loyalty to Rome, rather than any ethnic disdain, create reasonable to consider the medieval Romans as a nation, to which 
Nikephoros's unease with mercenaries, The problems with mercenari pple of diverse ethnic origins could be completely assimilated in time. 
not stem from their ethnicity, bur lie with their unr s th of these views present identity as a matter of belief on the part of 
of ethnic animosity goes some way со explain why the Byzantines us rents, which is a crucial step in acknowledging that the people who 
mercenaries so much, They had some classical precedents for the d been ancient Greeks and would become modern Greeks were also, for 
mercenaries, exigencies that called for extra help, and an expectation thal ime, Romans, 
foreigners were reasonable and would be helpful if properly motivated. ural memory of a common Roman history seems to have been 
It follows that Nikephoros's vision of Roman identity was prim 
political. Roman-ness for Nikephoros was not defined so much by religi 
or language as by perceptions of shared history and a common comm 
ment to the imperial state. Nikephoros and his companions were Rom M ee ok 
because they upheld the Roman Empire. Roman identity was not u ARMES DC DANE OLE ULE ee 
mined by a lack of loyalty to any particular emperor, because commit Hellenism, 100-1 and Averil Cameron, “Byzantium and the Limits 
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to the empire endured despite plenty of examples of ineffective or cotrug pos dos ren fe Beh Academy 154 (nto 39-8, iti mortem of agreement, 
at the categories of religion and language do nor appear He 
о Beaton, “Antique Narion?," 76-95; Magdalino, "Hellenism and Nationalism in Byzantium,” 
1.20. B Brangelo: Chrysos, “Romans and Foreigners,” in Fifty Years of Prosopography: The Laser 
ikephoros's Roman identity appears more self-confident than attitudes adduced about the | Empire, Byzantium and Beyond, ed. Averil Cameron (Oxford: The British Academy: Oxford. 


twelfth century: Sce Page, Being Byzantine, 67-71. Press, 2003), 119-1 
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describing medieval Romans as either an ethnicity or a natio 
far as both are created largely out of beliefs about the past, Pep Ù 
of common history create cultural memory which can provide iss p 
much social glue as а common religion or language.” The proper c 
tenance of Roman morality and Roman historical traditions was um 
paramount concern because these traditions formed the basis of me 
Roman identity. The political and ethical traditions of the Romans bes 
Nikephoross Romans together and provided the basis for their pattie d 


ality in g 
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© J Assmann, Religion and Cultural Memory, Jan Assmann, “Communicative and Cultural M, 


in A Companion to Cultural Memory Studien, ed. Astrid Ll and Ansgar Nünning (Rest here is 3 T 
r TP Nikephoros's narrative, 
ex of these contests are. assessed, it turns out chat whenever men struggle 
ly, chey are losing. Yet the rhetoric of the text works remarkably well 
te positive imp ese brave ў 
Nikephoros contributes to the impression that he was telling a story 
a men by rather bluntly saying so. Whenever he introduces a new 
character to his narrative, Nikephoros typically offers a few words 
siption and assessment of the man's character, The Roman 
fy men in the story receive overwhelmingly positive evaluations that 
tently emphasize their courageous nobility and physical bravery. The 
scession of brave Romans in the story helps keep the focus on their good 
r despite the losses they эше! 
phoros uses some terms for civilian virtues and others for military 
jes in his initial character descriptions.' The key attribute of a military 
fis to be brave or noble, gennaios. While gennaios can refer to genetic 
bility, in Nikephoros's usage it seems to have more to do with bravery 
per action than affinities of blood. This noble bravery is best when 
is personal and physical. Nikephoros's interest in personal bravery is 
min his fondness for che phrase "brave of hand," zen cheira gennaios, 
introductions, usually in conjunction with another character t 
phrase puts an emphasis on good character shown through physical 
Ctions. Ie 
al or intellectual strength as a willingness to endure bodily danger. 
‘the mettle of the characters is rested, Nikephoros qualifies their 
nses, commenting on men's characters in the course of their actions. 
Brough this commentary Nikephoros's numerous descriptions of military 


Gruyter, 2010), 109-18; Anne Whitehead, Memory (London: Routledge, 2009), 
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Detailed argumentation for the claims of this paragraph is contained in Appendix Two, 


CHAPTER 8 


Military virtue 







great deal of fighting in Nikephoros's history, and upon close 
falls into remarkably stable moral patterns. Whenever men 
they struggle bravely. When the out- 














ressions of these brave losing men. 
























ісасез chat bravery is defined by Nikephoros, not so much as 
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Table 1: Fighting done by "struggling" &уозлл&оноп, &yesy sicipant is described as fighting using some form of the verb 
a 


oe the noun agon. 
ov asions characters exhort each other co undertake such strug- 

























Uu Loa села j eo hile most men who contended in the face of defeat did 
Manuel Komnenos’ yewales Chrysoskoulos capture Bryennios was defeated despite struggling “heroically” and 
&ycovigéuitvos 4 His first heroic loss was against the ambushing Turks of 
Nikephoros Bryennios брод 57 Todes at defen ant he day before che battle of Manzikert Bryennios, with his 
MANC. ce ME ҖИ Joni rud bilan” before he wep by Aoi 
Constantine Aycwoube Constantine ED % Bryennioss entire campaign against Alexios is called a "wrestling 
Doukas Doukas nd noble struggle. 
Isaac Komnenos ӧ бі yewaleos te — Turksar Caesarea capture è ephoross narrative also includes fights conducted with proper brav- 
NC унны a ue a: fie che pattern of the noble defeat, without including a form of the 
pen дг agoricomai” phrase. John Doukas’s defeat at the river Zompos 
: ayeonduevet ample of a defeat meted out despite a tremendous effort on the 
Isaac Komnenos yewakos Turks at Antioch capture John end his son Andronikos.* Their fight has the same emotional 
Alexios Komnenos Tania Е neenon ^ir acteristics of a vigorous fight leading to a loss as Nikephoros’ orher 
Ruins Ке тиран. The absence of Nikephoros’s preferred terminology can be 
Nikephoros Brycnnios | Aoumrpós "Turks capture bured to Nikephoros's choice to preserve the texture of his source on 
: є аёуоладрвт Doukas, The ability of a true struggle to manifest bravery, and the 
E Bysina r ius. Аюш Е tion of that courageous contention with ultimate defeat, form an 
tael. ан is et onal logic chat Nikephoros deploys throughout his narrative. 
&ycovitóyevos econd strong pattern running throughout the military material in 




















огоз history is a contrast berween the valorization of straightfor- 
ting in well-ordered barde formation and actual victories given 
who fight by trickery and stratagems. Leading an army forward 
d bartle-order is described as honorable action and those leaders are 
ias noble, A systematic catalogue of the military engagements reveals 
sort of “honorable” Roman fighting usually leads to defeat. The 
dered attacks are nearly always defeated. Тһе defeats are served up. 
ies who do not draw up their own forces in order го match the 
bur rather fight through ambushes, feigned retreats and traps. The 
contrast is made between a wily, devious, and successful Alexios 
г nos and an upfront, honorable, tragically defeated Bryennios. 
well asa fight. The associ £ a l E emi Eae AE Ne Я 
к «many of the military engagements in his history,? Nikephoros provides 
by another correlation berween such courageous seru; ils thar all ў x 
1 ls that allow the methods of the protagonist or antagonist ro be 
Whenever brave men struggle and contend with nob! 
they are also losing the actual fight. е de Shorted his fellows to “struggle bravely” vo break out af rhe house ar Dekte rather than be 
Nikephoros's association between a brave contest and ultimate g thre: 2.10.7, One of Isaac Komnenoss Alan guards exhorted his companion to join “struggle 
as consistent as it is s S help Баас and Alexios in he same fight: 242 
E 413146. 1 s.2425: рык Б áycvicóutvos. 


б ато ot Aoun ps бушисёшею 7 qis 
+ yewolos бүоуіоасбзі 2.12.3 З З a Roughly 64 percent. 







engagements become a form of moral theater. Consistent moral pa 
are found at the level of both individual responses to battle and of tar 
strategy. The first striking pattern, seen on the individual level, is th 





gennaios, action takes place in the context of fighting that is characte! 
as struggling or contending, agonizomai. In fact every time men su 
that contention is done “bravely."* The verb in question, agonizo 
means to contend for a prize, and is applied to athletic contests and 
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characterized as either devious or straightforward. A prepared 
a formally drawn up army is a straightforward tactic that Presents 
challenge intended to elicit an engagement from the enemy, Any ^ 
using trickery, surprise, or that is designed to catch the enemy ed Eu 
or gain an unfair advantage is considered devious. Table 2 jj. 
engagements in which the actions of a party can be so characterized 
by mode of fighting and whether that mode led to success or Дера 8 Г 
is room for debate about what should be considered a discrete mil itary, 
and, in some cases, whether the mode of the protagonist can be determi 
clearly. Yet the overall pattern shows that devious generals enjoyed 440 
success. Generals using devious tactics were victorious sixteen ie М 
defeated three times; смо of those three defeats were at the hands ора 09 
devious opponents, Generals using strzightlorward tactics were victoria 
eight times and defeated twenty times. ч 
Bryennios and his brother John always fought in a straighifo 
manner, With the exception of the battle of Manzikert, they were victorio 
against foreign enemies but lost to other Romans disputing their rebel 
Alexios fought deviously in seven of the eight engagements he led, Alexio 
only straightforward attack was his first adolescent military command, 
which ten of the fifteen men accompanying him were killed or cap 

In the first phases of the complex battle of Kalovrye between Ale 
and Nikephoros Bryennios, Bryennios and his brother John were initi 
successful in leading two straight-on charges against Alexios, In one of the 





Attack wiy 
















of Kalovrye were taken as one victory for Alexios, fighting deviously, 
the patterns in Table 2 would be even more stark, 

Turks fight using ambushes and feigned retreats twice as often as | 
attack head on. Franks always fought using straightforward tactics, with! 
exception of suborning the loyalty of fellow Franks hired го fight again 
them. While the Turks “attack” and give a good fight some of the ti 
they are never described as lining up in formal battle-order. 





Engagements in which the mode of both che protigonist and antagonist can be assessed 
separately Passages based on other texts are indicated in the rable with a superscript afer еб 

P Psellos; * Skylitzes; ® Doukas. 
"2510-19. 
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Table 2: Military engagements 
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Suleiman guards roads а 





Kaloveye 


John che Eunuch ai 







ambush afier 
Bryennios 





Kalovrye 














Mode Quicome 
Alios ambushes Jolin Bryennios at Kalovrye Devious Defeat 
Basilakes attacks Alexios% camp at night Devious Defar 
inst Botanciates Devious — Defeat. 
FToghril-beg attacks Mahmud’ generals at night Devious Success 
Constantine Doukas forces Romanos out of Devious Success 
"Amascia by skirmishing 
Arrug attacks Roussel, using terrain to prevent the Devious Success 
fuse of the "Latin Phalanx” 
Roussel battles John Doukas, suborning John's Devious Success 
‘Norman mercenaries 
Alexios leads harassment campaign against Roussel Devious Success 
‘Alexios captures the fortresses held by Roussel by Devious Success 
repeatedly attacking foragers 
Alexios frightens off raiding Turks Devious Success 
‘Alexios makes a sudden sortie against John's Devious Success 
foraging soldiers during siege 
Alesios's Turkish allies ambush Bryennios at Devious Success 
Alexios hires Basilakes into a trap set for his night Devious Success 
апа 
Turks under Alp Arslan draw Basilakes into an Devious Success 
atack, then ambush him 
"Turks under Alp Arslan draw Bryennios into an Devious Success 
atack, then ambush him 
Turks retreat, then encircle Romanos Devious Success 
Botanciates evades the army of Suleiman Devious Success 
Chrysoskoulos ambushes Manuel Success 
Bryennios's Scythians break off their attack to Devious Success 
pillage Bryennios' camp 
Mahmed's generals defend against Tughril-beg Straight — Defeat 
Chaacourios bactles Andronikos Doukas Straight Defeat 
Romanos battles Constantine Doukas Defeat 
John Doukas battles Roussel Defeat 
Rousscl defends against Artuq Defeat 
Basilakes is lured into attacking Turks Defeat 
Isaac Komnenos battles Turks Defeat 
Isaac Komnenos battles Turks Defeat 
ks Nicaea Defeat 
hril-beg Straight Defeat 
cracks Turks: caught in an Straight Defeat 
jed retreat 
imbushed by Turks Straight Defen 
Bryennios is drawn into ambushes and captured at Defeat 
(ет) 
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Table 2: (cont.) man military honor is a willingness to face grave danger head 
jus advocated personal bravery in battle as an essential quality of 
Text Engagement mocracic man. Soldiers created reputations for courage by competing 
Nikephoros Palaiologos is attacked by Roussel a ~ пй themselves in charging arger кн one of orcs fores 
Normans are defeated by Alexios Sra necessity for young men in the Roman Republic of proving and 
Romanos tries to engage a battle against Alp Arslan virtus through agonistic combat was so strong that it may have 
Roussel defends against Alexios Q4 ced the deployment of troops in battle. In an exception to their gen- 
Romanos battles Constantine Doukas i fluence Tess ro embrace new military techniques quickly, ће Romans 
Alexios attacks Turks at Caesarea lingnes x 8 К 
ANS OS AME Сакын ‘hı the manipular legion formation for over 200 years from the 
Constantine Doukas battles Romanos s Ai throu first centuries BCE. In this formation young men, velites, 
ламе toni the Dukljans and Croats i in front of the ranks formed by che maniples where they had the 
ennios attacks pirates si р 
Joka Beyennios fights olf Alexis’ ambush a Sight iy to engage іп ies oe sae сео ион? 
Kalovrye young men whose wealth allowed them to serve in the cavalry 
Bryennios's Scythians attack Alexios's left at Kalovrye — Straighe known co dismount and join with the velires in order to display their 
‘Tughril-beg battles Mahmud Straight hind the velites the soldiers in the manipular array were ordered 
Turks surround the besieging forces at Nicaca Straight with the younger men in front so that they could have the oppor- 
B ro prove their manhood, The cultural imperative of proving virus 
? ‚Ж к гесНу affected Roman tactics." Republican Romans continued to 
The key to understanding the moral valuations behind Nikepharg in the manipular legion, despite losses attributable to that forma- 
descriptions of military action is to read them against classical Roman: the martial culture of 
about the value of a straight fight and the dishonor involved in devi 
fighting. When considered from the viewpoint of individual honor, t 
success or failure of an enterprise was less significant than the 


of fighting. Romans often prized right action far above victory." Vi 















































republican era, desire for the opportunity to display virtue through 
ic combar caused discontent with strategies chat avoided straight-on. 
ing. Roman republican generals who employed trickery faced charges 
dice. Fabius Maximus, who led a campaign of harassment against 
al rather chan engage him immediately in battle was considered 
ага and faced outright disobedience from his officers"? Those who 


always be made for a stratagem that pro 
and suffering of a pitched battle, but an undeniable current of dis 


of struggle has been identified as a defining moment in classical Roman 
life. The point of struggle could be a "moment of truth’ the equivocal 
and ardent moment... when truth was not so much revealed as creat 
realized, willed in the most intense and visceral way, the truth of o 


Ц tin, Moral Vision, 28-55. 
being, che truth of being.” The emotional core of many stories ab 


c Empire of Honour: The Art of Government in the Roman World (Oxford University 
Е 1997), 244, 59. 

a, War and Socie,” 512-14; J. E. Lendon, Soldiers c Ghosts: A History of Battle in Clanical 
12 [n regard ro Polybius in particular sec Eckstein, Afora! Vision, 20-27. у (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), 178-91. 
$ McDonnell, Roman Manliness, 71 1 Soldiers & Ghosts, 86-90. — Lendon, “War and Society,” sta. 
14 Carlin A. Barton, Romin Honor: The Fire in the Bones (Berkeley: University of California 1390.6; 3948-10; 3103.2. Lendon, Soldiers & Ghosts, 207. 

2001), 31-33 Soldier C Ghors, 210-14 
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Roman understandings of honor that highly prized honesty ang fa 
face exchanges contributed to the perception that trickery and su 
were contrary to virtus. Facing another man and looking him in the 
considered to be an act of honor within the classical Roman соп ® 
of virtue, even in non-military contexts. Striking an enemy in hus 
was an act of valor. Deliberate, face-to-face combat thus brought E 
honor than fighting by other tactics. Set battles required that me 
both sides choose to engage. The cortest is then one of skill, stren, 
spirit, endurance and other cultivated masculine qualities. In a ser figh 
better man wins. Devious fighting — fake retreats, ambushes, skimi : 
do not provide even contests. On the contrary, such tactics are de ш 
to prevent opponents from leveraging their full strength, In addition f 
disrupting the level playing field, miliary stratagems involved deceit gj 
was fundamentally base. The dishonesty requisite for the execution 
stratagem could debase the honor of an aristocrat.” 

Polybius describes che Romans as retaining a sense of honor in comb 
which had been lost by the Greeks of his day: 1 


. eofiheesdy Roman state. An honorable death was remembered as 
micro Ta inglorious victor This emotional logie brought Roman 
r ee to che striking conclusion that honor was best displayed 
Ss Military trickery may lead to victory, but warfare without 
contest ran contrary to Roman military ethos. The decline 
опе the Roman aristocracy of the imperial era came not only 
Fubordinacion to the emperor, but from the removal of true tests 
the peir vieeue might be refined, While victory isan obvious good, it 
i ticipants of the opportunity го make the most noble sacrifice 
for the sake of honor. | 
К econ aggressive courage and struggle in the face of defeat thus 
of the self-presentation of classical Roman virtue, however 
ea the Romans in fact used military stratagems and did whatever was 
ко gain empire. The belief that Romans prized properly agonistic 
Yd fought with a self-sacrificial code of military honor, or had 
NI in their great old days, remained apparent to those who read the 
sic historians of Rome, even at a distance of twelve centuries. This con- 


А \ Н 5 man system of honor and virtue explains Nikephoros's 
Some slight traces, however, of the ancient principles of warfare survive a prion of the Roman sys р р 


the Romans. For they make declaration of war, they very seldom use ambusex connection between a noble struggle, a good contest, and defeat. 
and they fight hand-to-hand at close quarters. he implication of Nikephoros's composition is that the men he describes 


fog only after a good fight participated in the ennobling behav- 
har led го Rome's greatness. Nikephoros describes men as struggling 
biy when he valorizes them in the face of defeat. More shan giving 
men of his grandparents’ generation an “A for effort,” Nikephoross 
pppears to associate them with some of the greatest cultural heroes of 
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Polybius contrasts both the deviousness of his contemporaneous Gree} 
and the Roman lingering appreciation for honesty in combat to th 


€ detailed description of фе battle of Manzikert in book 1 sets up 
ichotomy between fighting in ordered ranks and fighting by tricks 
и п ins throughout Nikephoros's history. Order is praised overtly and is 
By describing the Romans as maintaining the ancient principles ofhi Scared with Roman traditions, yer fighting through deception is shown 
in straightforward contests, Polybius contributes to a vision of course of events to be far more effective. Considerations of honor 
military culture as deeply concerned with proper modes of contestation a significant role in motivating Romanos Diogenes to advance his 
despite telling a history in which Romans fought by a great varie ard to meet Alp Arslan.” Once Romanoss army was camped 
techniques. d f Manzikert, one of Romanos’s generals, Basilakes, was tricked by 

Romans of the imperial era fostered an intense nostalgia for the hong DAnlan' skirmishers into leading a disorganized rush of an attack out 
and devotion of the early Romans who fought -and were often defeated ШИЕ army's fortification. ‘The Turks pretended to Йес and then 
hesled around on the Romans once they were outside their camp and 
tof reach of help. Nikephoros strongly condemns ill-prepared boldness 

















? Barton, Roman Honor, 56-58. - 
34 A, Pelzer Wagener, “Aiming Weapons at the Face ~A Sign of Valor,” Classical Philology 24, 3 093 
297-99. 


3 Eckstein, Moral Virion, 84-117. * Polyb. 13.3.7. 27 Polyb 8.3.34. * Barton, Roman Honor, 2—56. * 1.43. See below pp. 131-32. 
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in this story, but it is a clear case of bravery defeated through decep 
Bryennios then led out a well-ordered and disciplined force qg ^ 90 
to rescue Basilakes. The Turks suddenly ambushed Bryennios’ г 
defeated them after a heroic fight. Bryent managed to ма $ 
troops and return to the main camp.” w hi 


man honor by the greatest military disaster in memory. The 
e Manzikert remained heroic despite their loss. 

OF ега found themselves equally frustrated by Turkish tactics. 

her S ight against Artuq, who had been hired by Michael VII's 

sellos oie to defeat him, because Artuq attacked by means of 
In the following main day of fighting, che Turks denied Roman, ter M d ambushes and prevented the Franks from charging in their 
opportunity for a tight engagement. The Sultan did not lead pis hes palanx."™ Several of those who lost in the midst of noble 
in person, but delegated the task to a eunuch, Taranges.* Taran, aiid so against such deceptive tactics. 
Romanos out of the encampment and toward him by refusing to f Turkish generals are not the only ones who fought by means of 
“either by phalanx or by ambush.” While Romanos set out his for ae such ruses аге most often attributed to Alexios, The task of 
an elaborate classical battle formation, the Seljuk leader “divided his En ssel’s rebellion fell to Alexios who was appointed Seratopedarch 
into many groups and made many traps and set up ambushes and onde from Constantinople without “money from the emperor for 
them to go around the Roman ranks and use archery from everywhere Costs of the war or a battle-worthy army.”” Arriving ас Amaseia, 
By retreating before the advancing Romans all day long, Taranges пщ oak command of the remaining Alan mercenaries, numbering 
the advantages of the tight formation of Romanos'’s well-disciplined E 15o. But he did пог lead them out in barle against Roussel. Rather 
which became caught in the traps and ambushes and was resoundis bushes and attacked Roussel’s men when they were our foraging, 
defeated, leading to Romanos' capture. do ted Roussel desire for a set battle and fought a campaign of 

Nikephoros's narrative strongly implies фас had Romanos been able 
engage the Turks in a close fight, he would have defeated them. Nikephoj 
uses the wrestling metaphor of "coming to grips" to describe the hand: 
hand combat that фе Turks denied the Romans.” This phrase is фу craragem. Whenever Roussel gathered his army, he feigned quietude, 
other cases where a weaker party refuses to engage in head-on combat} а few days he would go our secretly and set up traps not far from 
"Turks had not fought fairly. By pretending to attack and then рге requently he laid ambushes and captured those supplying the army with 
to retreat, they had run che Romans ragged without ever giving them a re 
fight. The tragedy of the defeat at Manzikert was chat there had been i 
opportunity for a good agon. 

The portrait is tragic in chat the Romans were defeated without a good 
struggle. It also means that, in a sense, the Romans were never d 
They were not put to a contest, tried, and proven inferior in battle. Th 
were tricked, manipulated, and brought to ruin, but not brought do 
by a superior enemy in a fair fight. Nikephoros thus nullified the d 
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1, having а baccle-worthy force, wanted the matter against him decided 
ibane, but che Stratapedarch, poor in might, hastened to overcome the 


ipaign prevented Roussel from exerting his authority and the ci 

iy had been tributary to him began to reject his rule After Roussel 
ЧЁ had been captured and handed over to Alexios by his Turkish ally 
j, Alexios continued to harass Roussel’s followers by attacking their 
fing parties until they also surrendered.** 

ing his return to Constantinople Alexios was told that some Turks 
aging outside of Heraclea. Alexios had no significant forces, but 
up his men and those of his host into a formal order in a place 


Ж 1.14.2643: Nikephoros presented Basilakes as disorganized and undisciplined in his attack wi the 
created the need for Bryennios to march out to rescue him. Ocher historians say tha Bryennioss ity 
the general to be captured after an unsuccessful attack and that Dasilakes rescued him. 

„ 55 Stes continuatus 95-46. 














ката фёлаууаѕ о08 кета Аёҳоч;. 

fg. JS таг: ds xéipos DRE. 1 . Komnenos was lured into a pursuit and ambushed: 1.11.916. Bryennios was ambushed by 

Ж ‘The Frank Crispin charged out before Andronikos Doukas'sarmy had come togrips with R the day before the battle of Manzikert: 1.15. Bryennios was captured after a heroic struggle 
forces: 1.24.1415 the servants and guests at Dekte were not apparently able to come to pF St Alexios's Turkish allies who drew him into an ambush at the end of the battle of Kalov 
the Turks: 2.9.23; Alexios's army put that of Basilakes to flight before hey came to grips: 425 1 
these episodes the avoidance of tight fighting allows the weaker party to escape. ^o 26ر2 ەدەي“‎  U 22420-30. 
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Alexioss ruses work well, After capturing Bryennios, 

D ro bring down the rebellion of Bryennioss ally Basilakes. 
E jece of this story is a ni ight battle. Alexios tricked Basilakes 
i his camp at night and prepared by moving his forces out 
"ê J hiding them in nearby woods. When Basllakes attacked 
р. Alexios allowed them to become engaged in plunder- 
Basilakess troops had broken their ranks and become 
Alexios’ forces charge out from their hiding, 


of the atrack = were not up to it and fled uncontrollably." Aj. 
drew up the available forces in formal batde array, but did пе, 
engage the enemy. Since we have been told rhat he did not have S 
worthy" army а: che cime, he was bluffing. Had che Turks attacked 
they would have found themselves fighting a few dozen Alan 
augmented with a private household's retainers. 

During John Bryennios’ siege of Constantinople, Alexios, who h 
given command of the city defenses, did nor lead a force our of that 
engage John's army. But when he saw some of John’s men moving 
their camp for the sake of foraging, he made a quick sortie and suca narrative set-up for this trick is somewhat confused. It appears 
in capturing some of them before racing back into the cip 3 different possible ways of introducing the ruse were combined 

As soon as he was enthroned in Constantinople, Botaneiates а poi DP Nikephoros started with one then changed course. One possible 
Alexios domestikes ton scholon and charged him with ending Bryen, introduce the story would be for Alexios co send out spies and learn. 
rebellion. As was the case with bis fight against Roussel, Alexios faced uy о lakes was planning a night atack. Another possible way to start 
superior enemy with few resources. Again the author emphasizes Aleve would be for Alexios to send one of his own men, pretending 
need and ability to fight in a sly manner. When Alexios ser up camp oun deserter, to lead Basilakes into the trap through misinformation. 
of Kalovrye: shoros's actual narrative hints at both of these scenarios: 


los f other саз, 
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He did not dig a trench or erect a stockade. Indeed, he wanted to watch ounte 
the approach of his enemies and, if possible, to steal victory because he was abot 
to fight with a few against many noble and experienced generals, among 
the one acting as emperor rose as a sun among stars. Because of this and sim ts everywhere. These were the actions of Alexios. Then, when one of 
his forces were lesser in number and power, the domestites ron scholon wante owing Komnenos deserted to Basilakes and suggested chat if he wanted 
oppose the enemy not only with daring bur with study and shrewdness.45 Alexios, he would betray him sleeping in his tent, without delay Basilakes 
d everyone to arm and immediately everyone was in arms? 


exios was shrewd and had enough experience from previous combats, he 
Hd the intention of the enemy, supposing thar Basilakes would attack him 
a which indeed he did. That is why he made his preparations and sent 








Alexios tried a number of tricks in his uneven fight against Bryenn 
He tried to gain an advantage in information by sending out spia 
He tried to keep his troops from learning about the magnitude of th would not need ro send our a false deserter to lure Basilakes 
mismatch by arranging them so that most of Bryennios's forces were А tack. If Basilakes indeed attacked on the suggestion of a 
behind а hill. He started the fight off with an attempt at a suddig е deserter, then it does nor make a lot of sense со say that Alexios 
ambush. He contemplated running behind enemy lines to kill Bi med Basilakes’s plan before then, The text may be corrupt or 
himself? Although he was talked out of that plan, he did succes 
capturing Bryennios’s parade horse, which in turn allowed him to pro 


knew ahead of time that Basilakes was going to attack by night, 
























significant point for our purposes is that Nikephoros was at pains 
not any of his strategies, bur the last minute arrival of some new Тай ibe Alexios as operating through deception. The first story has 
allies and the defection of Bryennios’s Scythian allies. Hos catch wind of Basilakes's trick. The second gives Alexios a more 
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evaluated in the context of the classical cradicion of 

Nike, us 01: which was not a simple mirror, Scholars interested in 
кер writing: 7 ; i 

Чеп yy Êr realities of classical and medieval warfare are well aware 

ted, Skies our textual sources pose in their selective presentation 
5 ihe diffs jq which military action displays personal character. 


active role in manipulating Basilakes into his own trap. Alexio; ig 
being in control of the situation whereas Basilakes is reactive, Ni 
also depicted Alexios as willing to accept consequences that o 
consider dishonorable in allowing his own camp to be plunde 
Alexios's brother Isaac was also capable of a good ruse. He 
















е 
by the emperor to remove the popular Patriarch of Antioch from ga se MOT ag то preserve the memory of great deeds and allow those 
and send him to Constantinople. Isaac tricked the Patriarch intg ES rians as guides for the present. In presenting the past as a set of 













Antioch by pretending to che Patriarch that he was ill. The Patriarch ju я А 
Isaac to go to his country estate to recover. Then while he was rece Ч A uence of this selection of moments in history that best display 
Patriarch as a visitor in che country, Isaac got up, ostensibly to hunt о Enel 5 focus on agonistic warfare. Battles and single combats are 
and raced back ro town and shut the gates.? Like his brother, Isaac wae. P ortionarely represented in histories and literature because they test. 
to find a way to be successful even when he was at a political disadwa ope her forms of combat are under-represented. 
Also like his brother, the means of this victory was dishonesty" thee ro present Alexiosasan advocate of military tickety 
Alexios's use of stratagems and deceptive fighting puts him at odds wa, annot be dismissed as simply reflecting contemporary military 
the Roman valorization of straightforward fighting. Notonly is devious a © members of Nikephoros's audience had a sense of cultural memory 


leviousm 
contrary to Roman ethos, it is precisely the ethos of the Turks. Alexios s ncluded classical Roman ideas of warfare as an arena for the display 
bind character, in which true nobility is manifested by conduct during 


often fights like a Turk. This analysis of the moral patterns of fight 
г, they would not regard Alexios as a hero. Nikephoros's portrayal of 


‘ephoros’s history reveals a strong undercurrent of criticism of A 
as trying to “steal victory” and persistently avoiding straight fights 


авс! historians presented a moral vision of military acti 
m 
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In a work that lionizes the Romans for their valor and bravery, А 3 
denigrated as both ignoble and un-Roman. E ute an alignment of Alexios with ignoble and dishonorable behavior. 
One might be rempred to object that Alexioss skirmishing and ambu Jevious fighting is easily denigrated in moral systems underpinned by 
ing cannot be seen as ignoble because these tactics were a standard 4 ards of fairness, bur ir may also be valorized. If winning is more 
significant element of the Byzantine mi i ant than how the game is played, then Alexios is che hero because 
twelfth centuries. There is no doubt that Byzantine military officers w ШЧ always scrape оис a victory. In settings where mismatches of 
laying ambushes and that stratagem formed a central th make the playing field uneven, such as those faced by Br'er Rabbit 
Byzantine military theory. John and Isaac Komnenos are taught ho Robin Hood, the trickster is che hero. Anything is fair for a small 
lay ambushes as part of their formal education.» A treatise on skirmist dvantaged group fighting a mighty empire. Yet Nikephoros is writing 
is attributed to Nikephoros Phokas (963-969). These tactics were in he perspective of the Roman Empire, the paradigmatic great state. 
a significant element in the Byzantine military successes of the tenth an ghting like a scrappy underdog Alexios showed ingenuity and brought 
eleventh centuries. ory, but he was not fighting like a Roman. 
The literary presentation of warfare, however, is a matter of cul 
choice guided by moral interest. Nikephoros's choices in how to depi 




















Hornblower, "Warfare in Ancient Literature: The Paradox of War,” in The Cambridge 
of Greek and Roman Warfare, ed. Philip A. G. Sabin, Hans van Wecs, and Michael Whitby 
зз. bridge University Press, 2007), 44; Eckstein, Moral Vision, 20-27 
¥ Walter Каср), Some Thoughts on Byzantine Military Seraegy (Brookline: The Hellenie SA Her reminds us rhat the "attitude of the writer toward the respective parties or a particular 
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relationships сап better be interpreted as imitation of accounts of 
n policical practice. Nikephoros 5 presentation of aristocratic 
5 Ber ding for service to Rome is remarkably similar to republi- 
Roman family politics es conte sof service to the state? Nikephoros presents us with a 
reading of Roman aristocratic practice. Ў 
a sens the support of a vigorous extended family as nec- 
Иса success. Michael VII did not know who to get to fight 
por Poe his uncle Caesar John Doukas had become a monk and 
Mer en were unavailable through illness and death." This absence of 
ins and uncles was a reasonable cause of governmental problems. John 
All men have mothers, and most men get married, but whether those r ns cing the deaths of his sons, similarly 444 to get a well-connected 
tionships make it into the historical record is a matter of cultura] ch 120 ung тап married into his family. This necessity pushed John to 
Descriptions of family relationships and networks are relatively [асры SE his former rivals, the Komnenoi. Plutarch describes one of Aemilius 
derail in ninth- and tenth-century Byzantine histories because thar; Ше: key qualifications for the consulship in 168 as his “many sons and 
mation was not important to the cultural construction of politics of in-law and a great crowd of friends and kinsmen of great influence.” 
era, Byzantine political culture of the ninth and tenth centuries omen, ‘ode! of family support for a political leader presented by Plutarch 
power, at least ostensibly, through titles and offices more than thro be entirely consonant with the actions of the aristocratic families of 
family networks. In contrast Nikephoros presents familial connection dleventh and twelfth centuries. 
essential for successful operation of the highest levels of imperial pol Nikephoross images of family members working together for тиси 
Family relationships appear throughout the text as а means of condye са! advancement have parallels with descriptions of republican Roman 
ing politics and exercising government.” Familial connections were ve ratic practice. When Isaac Komnenos became emperor he appointed 
likely highly important for political success in earlier centuries as well, other John Aouropalates and put him in charge of the western 
Nikephoros's history shows a new interest in talking abour chem, 6 Bryennios the Elder enjoyed the support of a vigorous family 
Nikephoros’s emphasis on cooperation between family members and o him.” One of Bryennioss first acts as a newly proclaimed emperor 
the reliance on family for political action are indicative of a clear chan his brother, John, domestikos ron scholon with the rank of 
in Byzantine culture.* Rather than as an aspect of “feudalization” howeve alates. John campaigned in Thrace on behalf of his brothers revolt 
the increasing prominence of aristocratic households in che history сал Ё bile Bryennios solidified his control of фе western provinces. Numer- 
seen as cultural patterning upon cla: exempla. Because the politici eer examples show brothers and in-laws working together to further 
in Nikephoros’s history work through family connections rather than оттоп interests. The depictions of brothers and sons working 
ernment offices, the politics of his era can appear more “medieval” ай ler and caring for each other found in Nikephoros' history have 
less "imperial." Yer the essential contrast between a bureaucratic empire! ilriple parallels in classical Roman histories. The story of Andronikos 
which power was inscribed within offices and a feudal state with po ulas leaving relative safety to rush again into battle to save his father 
resting on kinship networks is grounded in che study of medieval and strongly reminiscent of the story of young Scipio Africanus charging 
early modern western European history. It is highly unlikely thar su: 
dichocomy would have occurred to Nikephoros, When Plutarch and Pol k icance of houschold connections above kinship connections: Richard 


PS n T i Kinship: Structure and Sentiment," in The Roman Family n Лабу Sra, Sentiment, 
bius are recognized as key models for Nikephoros, then ihe emphasis E rece rds ATA enit eni Jf 
"іш, дет. 10.2. "34-6. 734. 
! Seger, Dyennios, yo. F | his negotiations wich Botanelates, both ambassadors were relatives of the adversaries 
* Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power, ni-i2: Kazhdan and Wharton, Change, 106 запоз was chosen as an ambassador to Bryennios because he was Boranciaress relative, 
and Franklin, Studies un Byzantine Literature, 23-86; Саве, "La НУК historias,” $6-87: Боас was sent as the secondary ambassador because he was connected to Bryennios by 
“Aristocracy and the Imperial Mel" 43-57. 4212. 39-44. 
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forward to rescue his father in the Battle of Ticinus against Hannibal 
э ү 


ous members ofthe Scipio and Paulus families, to name rwo ofp V ghee Or ant this wife back to Fulvia and dissolved the marriage 
promote each other's careers all while serving Rome. Scipio Af; шу helps ance 


але alliance was reestablished after Fulvias death by the 
for an aedileship early because he was concerned his older brother i 1 ip^ ¢ Antony to Octavian’ sister Octavia. These examples could 
Чч age 


would not win on his own"? Publius Cornelius Scipio acted } ultiplied.”” Women were crucial in forging alliances between 
with his brother Gnaeus, just as the Carthaginians Hasdrubal ку iy multi republican Roman politics." We see their roles 
nibil worked together. The innate loyalty of both secs of brother jf pending P Plutarch and Cassius Dio believed it was appropriate 
them to conduct war against each other simultaneously in Spain 9 К Roman politics in terms of aristocratic family relationships. 
with greater confidence." Aemilius Paulus was pleased when hig so у of aristocratic women in Nikephoros’ history and the 
unteered for dangerous service while on campaign." Nikephoros a 1 placed on marriage alliances may in part reflect Nikephoros's 
contemporaries could read Plutarch and Polybius with a keen a Р rano his story in the style of a classical Roman history. 
for how the workings of their kin networks mimicked those of dhe le уе Kinship mentioned in Nikephoros’ history also has prece- 
old Romans. ў ‘eal Roman history. Isaac and John Komnenos are described 
The marriages of Alexioss brothers and sisters are presented se Basil I's household upon the death of their father Manuel.” 
Nikephoros's history as forging alliances with various families with | 3 es Diogenes strengthened the bond between his family and the 
expectation that a marriage marked an accord of mutual suppor in I09 already established by the marriage of his son Constantine co 
ical advancement and a cessation of possible hostilities, While there I Komnene, when the oldest of Anna's sons, Manuel, became part 
doubr that the marriages indeed served these functions, what they d ‘imperial household. As soon as Romanos had “seized the rudder 
a separare matter from why and how they were described. In other g Empire, the first of the brothers, Manuel, was made kinsman with 
the women necessarily involved in family networks were rarely inc] r.”* This practice of the sons of one family joining in the 
in the historical descriptions of politics. Nikephoros explained all о! hold of another family mimics the practice of the Roman republi- 
Komnenos family arrangements in detail because it served his rherg aristocracy. When Aemilius Paulus remarried, he placed the sons by 
cal purposes to include them. Two of Alexioss sisters were married s rst marriage to Papiria with two other aristocratic families. Aemil- 
their father was still alive: Maria to Michael Taronites, and Eudol oldest son was adopted by Fabius Maximus and became Quintus 
Nikephoros Melissenos.? The youngest daughter, Theodora, was ma 
to Constantine, the son of Romanos Diogenes, after Romanos had bec Zornelia and her husband Cornelius Scipio. He took the name Pub- 
emperor. Comelius Scipio Aemilianus and earned the epithet Africanus the 
23 While this case is not unique, it was perhaps particularly well 


of Antony's wife Fulvia. When Octavian wanted to break 



























































attempts of various leading politicians го forge marriage connetrio Беноа Cass Dio Phuc. dnt, slants Cass. Dio 4 
with Pompey. The marriage of Julia, Caesars daughter, to Pompey № Dixon, "The Marriage Alliance in the Roman Elite,” Journal of Family History 10 (985): 


al event and her death was considered a catalyst ОРОЗ ИАН tia 
арен '5 Simil BIO E actions of women in classical Roman politics see Margaret L. Woodhull, "Matroaly Patrons 
their civil. wa _ Similarly, the Triumvirate arrangement of Octav the Early Roman Empire: The Case of Salvia Postuma,” in Womens Influence on Classical 
Antony, and Lepidus was sealed by the marriage of Octavian to Clodi лоп, ed. Fiona McHardy а Routledge, 2004), 77; Suzanne 

СА Family Business: Women's Role in Patronage and Politics m Rome, 80-44 вс,” Classica e 
dia 34 (1983): 91~112; Suzanne Dixon "Polybius on Roman Women and Proper 


Bal of Philology 106 (198s): 147-70. 
















* Polyb. 103.4-7. — U Polyb. лоас 

* For one example among ma Scipio sends his brother to fight Чай 
Spain while he fought Hannibal in ly: Polyb. 3.49.4 

© Put dem. 15.5. ч 

"Plut Pomp. 493 


рт Б «al той Aioytvous Prouavoŭ vv тй Pac Alas оіан» ётейлишбуом, piros 
бб» Movovih dxtiero rà Been. 





год: Plut, Cites. 235-7. 
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The practice of an emperor adopting a leading general as hig [i n order to save the life of his father A presumption of familial 
established in the first century when Nerva adopted Trajan, The Er wv d honor lie behind the compliments that Boraneiates's envoy 


















emperors provided an uncommonly stable government, pj, Hi prion АН, ios regarding his father. The speech read by Boraneiates's 
attempted со revive а version of the adoptive principle in laying oa tian то Bn ned with the compliment chat Botaneiates remembered 
m 








planned succession of Caesars to Augustae in the Tetrachy, Diode p n and a worthy companion in arms.* 
scheme did not function in the long term, bur the use of the title Саш $ is imilarly portrayed as emotionally 
to designate the Augustuss heir persisted. The title Caesar wag 25 















i a s SEE j i mired rO peers 
the ninth through eleventh centuries to designate an heir to the en del of the Roman zuatrona taking great concern for a good mar- 
especially in circumstances when the eraperor did not have a son E MO their children.” Nikephoros brings women into his story of men's 
co-emperor Michael VII intended to elevate one of his generals to p Acn their responses to the difficulties of their families add pathos 
of Caesar because many of his relatives were dying and his uncle c^ Wy John Doukas's concern over che survival of his family after the 
John Doukas had taken monastic vows after his failed rebellion 5 M he 22 Jeath of his son Andronikos was shared by Andronikos' wife, 
plan of nominating a Caesar implied thar the solution to the Emp ene Bulgaria. Maria urged her husband co “bring some defender for 





problems was to pass imperial rule to another powerful aristocratie fami 
Later Botaneiates tried to end Bryennios’ rebellion by offering him 
the dide Caesar and to adopt Bryennios as his son. While the 
of promoting a Caesar ro serve as the presumptive imperial heir р 
precedents in the more recent history of the ninth and tenth centuries 
also recalled the practice of che more famous emperors of antiquity 
Nikephoros presents his heroes as emotionally concerned with the we 
being of their families. Familial regard is an aspect of virtuous cond 
Bryennios is described as unwilling to put down his rebellion and acc 
Boraneiates' offer of the rank of Caesar because he wanted guarantees izing politics chrough families may be common, it is not universal, 
amnesty for his followers." This reason casts Bryennios as caring greatly fi tine political culture of the eighth and ninth centuries presents 
his family and supporters. In his final battle, Bryennios entrusted his ofithe grear counter-examples ofa sociery that organized power through 
nd office rather than through family? Ninth-century emperors were 


dren” into their household. In Nikephoros's story it is Maria who 
red а match berween her daughter, Irene, and Alexios Komnenos. 
Ba is described as working tirelessly со secure the match,” Alexios's 
Sher Anna Dalassene is also shown as emotionally committed to her 
ел. She grieved deeply at the death of her son Manuel. 

None of the phenomena described here are unique to either Roman 
tine political culture or practice. Many societies organize pol 
ough families. One could point to marriage alliances and brothers 
each other in numerous other contexts. But while the practice of 






















fought on alone against the Turks after they were abandoned by all othe 
allies.” John Doukas's heroism 


пог be interpreted as "natural," and the specificity of the alignment 
realization that his son Andronikos also was dying? Andronikos Do th Roman cultural models is compelling. 
prolonged illness was caused by wounds he received when he rushed Ба le significant roles for family networks in Nikephoros's history sit com- 
ably alongside his use of formal imperial titles. Nikephoross emphasis 
4 Michael Peachin, “Rome the Superpower: 96-235," in А Companion to the Roman Empire, ek DA 
Porter (London: Blackwell, 2006), 44. 
* зале, 
© On adoption and ritual kinship in Byzantium see Ruth Macrides, "Ki ci + 2 (2008): 740. 
Case of Adoption,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 44 (0992): 109-18; Claudia Rapp." а аламу. Y Neville, Authari, 14-38. 
prn 46. P aano 9 баз Tougher, The Reign of Leo VI (886-912): Politics and People (Leiden, Brill, 1997). 3 
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on family, when associated with the “aristocratization” of Byzan, 
can be seen as a movement away from the apparently more 
system of the ninth and tenth centuries, in which power was 
in imperial offices, toward a system in which power was held by vi late el 
kinship with the emperor.” Yet Nikephoros consistently refers 4 ч Meer a more anonymous, formal system to one increasingly dom- 
ters by their governmental titles. He may have disdained the ре дап - family connections. To some extent this was a change in pre- 
that could be purchased, but military tides are central o his way of, Lby her than real function. There was manifestly less interest in 
about history. The kouropalates Manuel Komnenos was appoinged gi arion nes and the details of family connections in eighth- and ninth- 
egos autokrator of the eastern атага, Andronikos Doukas was iY r гоп, but family networks undoubtedly played some role in 
the protovestiarios. John is always the Caesar. Throughout his fish. ary chose eras. Reading classical Roman history may have influenced 
Roussel, Alexios was stratopedarch and strategos autokrator, E ros to highlight family connections, and also familial emotions, 
Bryennios was the dux of the West. Andronikos Doukas Ef ing his history In highlighting Familial relationships more than pre- 
domestikes son soholon;? Magistros Joseph Tarchanelotes was karan NP ties, Nikephoros may have been contributing to the creation of 
of the tagmata.“ Anna Dalassene is called by her title, Дотроо j presentation of how politics should look. 

Nikephoros does not reject the tradition of formal imperial titulatu 4 
rather uses it extensively within a narrative that also includes additio; È 
information abour the family relationships and marriage policies off 
major characters. 

The idea that Nikephoros did not hold the honorary titles in high 
may stem from his explanations of the old title system, In describing 
early careers of Manuel's children Isaac and John, Nikephoros relates 
Basil ЇЇ gave them senatorial titles, because it is “a custom for епу 
the Romans to appoint the children of the best men and of good herir 
to their own service.” To what audience did this aspect of B; 
culture need то be explained? The actual titles that they received are 
mentioned, Similarly, Nikephoros explained that the protostrator v 
important office always given to che best of those by the emperor 
is highly unlikely chat anyone in Nikephoros's circle would have 


tine cul поп that emperors ought to give honors то the best people 
тето Dante co criticize the current emperor’ choices. By any reading 
vested ы ross text seems 10 prize the custom of granting imperial tides. 

= 010° sleventh century Byzantine political culture appears to have 




























ө Tais suggestion was made by Irina Tamarkina. Neville, Authority 5-38. 









explanation reminded the audience that they had been high honors in 
past. Alternatively these explanations of Roman governmental habits 
be an imitation of Polybiuss stylistic habit of offering asides instr 


P Kazhdan and Wharton, Change, 3-73, gy. 4° 1.7.45 ataca. 
##алудч1бр agag # Li47-8. — U 1139-10. 
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* One example among many: Polyb. 387.6-9. 












Religion and Providence из 


ойе differences between the Christianity of his characters 
CHAPTER 10 ble to лер sal (polytheistic) religion of his textual, and moral, models. 
jehe radi story is concerned predominacely with war and poli- 
A Some evidence however indicates a belief in Christian 

gs nor lior salvation and ultimate judgment after death or at che 
I б The primary indication of this comes in che story of Anna 

ч peru for treason. When accused of conspiring with Romanos 
ic VII, Anna Dalassene dramatically pulled an icon of Christ 
and declared that he was her only judge. Anna Dalassene's 

eal ro Christ as her only judge indicates char Nikephoros' audi- 

CPP” hold Christian ideas about ultimate judgment seriously. The 


Religion and Providence 






Nikephoross history is not overtly committed to any theological pos, 
and religion is not a major topic of discussion in his history, The һы 7 and power of Anna's actions depend on the acceptance of Christ 
does not participate in fights to establish proper religion that domi n ultimate judge by the temporal judges she is endeavoring to intim- 
some other Byzantine histories. A joke abour calling a warrior а By pulling an icon of Christ out of her robe she unambiguously 
indicates a change from the earlier Byzantine concerns with зарро I so the specifically Christian idea of divine judgment after death. 
Orthodox Christianity, While the cowardly eunuch John was being hı he story of Isaac's abdication and monastic recirement similarly draws 
by George Palaiologos in the midst of battle, John called George “поў T Christian ideas of the need for repentance and concern with immortal 
God" and promised to adopr him and make him heir ofall his possessio Шол. Intercessory prayer makes a brief appearance in the story of Alex- 
John is a comically arrogant, fearful, and ungrateful character. His abs п to Constantinople from Heraclea by sea. A sudden strong wind 
timid behavior in the battle and overb own gratitude make everything hi red the ship, but che Mother of God calmed the sea in response to 
says ridiculous. So his statement that George was “another God” shot лог prayer. These stories clearly indicate a basic Christian theological 
be understood as more ridiculous than blasphemous; i drop for Nikephoros's history. 
polytheism was a matter for joking, In other eras Byzantine people er expressions of Christian piety on the part of Nikephoros' generals 
пог have such a lighthearted and casual relationship with polytheis zxsily aligned, at least their literary presentation, with the pious actions 
the ewelfth century it seems that the era of contention between Christi heir classical antecedents. The piery of Nikephoros's heroes takes the 
and traditional Roman religions was but dimly remembered. tm of going into (Christian) temples at appropriate moments to give 
Nikephoross apparently light cultural engagement with Christia sand ask for help. A visit to a temple in thanksgiving for victory was 
deserves further investigation. Some aspects of his narrative draw ons d part of the proper behavior of an ancient Roman general.* After 
ically Christian theological ideas. Nikephoros also presents a view ofid ss in bringing down Roussel’s rebellion, Alexios went to the church 
interaction in human affairs that is no: Theotokos ас Heraclea to give thanks.) Bryennios’ first act upon 
Christian Roman ideas. The solution to this apparent dissonance lies in proclaimed emperor in Adrianople was to go to the church of the 
understanding that few religions present entirely comprehensive toralizi other of God and offer thanks.® On the eve of his battle with Alexios, 
systems as options and few people take on all aspects of such a system: Adi оз spent the night praying in che church of the Mother of the 
agreement between religions on one aspect of thought or practice does ng 
necessarily set all of both systems in opposition. The following tries to. 
out Nikephoros’s sense of religion with a view toward understanding how! he 
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20-24. 
Roman Religion (Cambridge University Press, 2006), 56-66. Roman triumphs 
1 4.38.15: à Bt werplass Qvevey acy фу 709 Batos &meyevaarto, Обу тє аўтё» Giov & Ж the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline hill. Mary Beard, The Roman Triumph (Belknap 
кой ulöv той Лотод, el braocobein, фк mpocuplocns cUTov ттопосо®са Emmy tero, 90 290), 8:: Michael McCormick, Eternal Victore Triumphal Rulership in Lave Antiqui. 
BEAGyov та той Аёуом EBeBalou, GAN’ cos kAnpovéuov ат aras raa mi та Telf ‘and the Early Medieval West (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 12. 
кай та тёр ойтой ботер alkelou mraibós аттоубасау. او“‎ 7 462-6. 
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II Readings in the Material for History 


In contrast to the heady emotional mysticism tau; 
Theologian, for example, these visits го holy sites appear to be am 
matter of proper action in regard ro divine things than a deep eps, ® 
with Christian redemption." The generals are practicing Сг 
a traditional way, but in performing rituals designed to main êi 
favor, their actions create no jarring discord with the Pietas oF Niken 
classical Roman heroes.” ері 
While the generals act in traditionally pious manners, the s 
failure of their endeavors does пот correlate to the degree of ijs 
Their fortunes are пос keyed to their moral actions. In explain, d 
success or failure of individui generals Nikephoros appeals to the nee, 
divine favor ot disfavor had a decisive impact on human affairs, Nike 
usually describes divine favor as pronoia, “Providence,” although 
quoting Polybius he preserves Polybius's use of syche (fortuna), In Chris 
theological contexts, provoia is associated with the divine Providens 
the Christian God. Nikephoros’s Providence, however, does nor finata 
in a “Christian” sense of favoring the morally virtuous while opposing й 
sinful. Providence is far more neutral and capricious, much like else 
pyche. 

Roman forsuna was sometimes appreciated as a divinity in her own 
but more often seems го have expressed the “manifestation and Ёш 
of the gods’ will."* Polybius used ‘yche to translate fortuna" and тезеги 
 pronoia for describing the forethought of careful human generals and th 
mundane supplying of their soldiers’ needs." Plutarch follows Poly 
usage and contrasts random tyche wich human virtue.” Dionysius of Hi 
carnassus, however, uses pronoia «o speak of the divine providence wl 
guarded Rome and in several instances makes pronoia an attribute oft 








ght by Symeon 

















* Symeon the New Theologian: The Discounes, ed. C. J. De Catanzaro (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist B 
1980), 

? Interpretations of traditional Roman religion since the 1995 have emphasized chat the 
ritual actions of Roman politicans consututed a true religious practice that was not 
somehow deficiene for being unconcerned with personal interior spirituality, Religious proce 
seamlessly integrated into political and military actions. John North, "The Religion of Rome 
Monarchy to Principate,” in Companion ro Historiography cd. Michael Bentley (London: Roud 
1997). $7-68; Jobn North, “Rome,” in Ancient Religions, ed. Sarah Ies Johnston (Caled 
Belknap Press, 2007), 228; John Scheid, An /ntrsduaron to Roman Religion, ans, Janer Ll 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2003); Магу Beard. John A. North, and 5. R E Pt 
Religions of Rome, 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press, 198). 1 

15 Jason Davis, Rome's Religious History: Livy. Tacitus and Ammianus on thar Gods (Cambridge 
versity Press, 2004), 16-23, 
" For example, Polyb, 


% For example Polyb, 1.57.1; 2. Y 115.11; 104746, 11.6.6; Walbank, Poiybiss 
"E Plut, De fort. отоо. 


hrs When 


"hour assig 


IU failure of John Doukas's revolt against 


{captured John, 


Religion and Providence us 












































Nikephoros has occasion to talk about human forethought, 
Wher eriphrasticll, reserving pronoia for divine influence.” 
cba I Po ко pronoia whenever he wishes to describe a failure 
ото» TP moral blame to the losing general. Whatever human 
Jt assign ЕП errors Romanos Diogenes made, his capture by the 
c and puted го Providence. Bryennios says that he does nor know 
is 2 dence allowed for the capture of Romanos Diogenes. 
divine e plenty of scope for a discussion of the military errors he 
lems thar led Romanos to disaster were those of military 
The pe lephoross decision to attribute his defeat to Providence 
ie blame Romanos was a deliberate choice. The choice creates a 
à ic to Romanos, 
E кы Michael VII is similarly 
red to divine will. After the renegade mercenary Roussel defeated 
he proclaimed John emperor. John wrote to friends in 
ape сезде in gathering considerable support. Between John’ 
ny and Constantinople and Roussel’s military power, their revolt 
Es н опей for success and "were it not for the manifestation of 
dl Postion, he would have easily gained possession of the imperial 
BPR ugsel and John were defeated by the Turkish prince Artuq, 
© ac the request of Michael УП. John's story does nor use the 

























3 terminology of Providence, pronoia, but follows the same logic of 


buting the failure of a good enterprise to divine will." Nikephoros's 
of the story allows John to maintain his standing as someone who 
Id have been а good emperor, if only things had gone his way. —— 
horos ulcimacely attributed the defeat of his grandfather's rebellion 
idence. Only divine favor could satisfactorily explain how Alexios 
ble to defeat Bryennios in their battle: “after chis wrestling match 
able struggle and defeat, not through greater numbers but through 
ce, daring and military care, taking divine Providence аза help- 
brings great enterprises to successful ends." Alexios is credited. 


lov параріуоцос Orla rpóvota BiexdAuyey airov và РомАеддата. Š و‎ 
lioa: tral BE f той aıpovlou srpóvora, ùg’ fs del owkóueða колуў, кайф moreüaa à 
а фоудейрата кой Tas &voglous imxepfons Tey Bois Expy els püs душ. 2.63.35 
ре f 

TÒ ио», “prescient regarding the future” 3.2.9. 1.17.28-30. : 
717: А wi yoŭv zè Фйоу ёутитрбттоу ipavn, bobus àv тоу Basirclov oximpoev 
roars. 1 iil 
in vocabulary may be due ro Nikephoros s use of the text about John Doukas in this 
See chapter 4, pp. 55-56. 
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with military virtues he undoubtedly had, but set against the en: 
Nikephoros drew of Bryennios, readers are left with lile оцы № 
role of Providence was essential, Several events of che battle as др! 


(мее hundred men went to rebel with him. Yet walking through 

craps and ambushes clearly set for them, they were preserved 

пе Providence. So God showed again how, with His leave, 

i i i i 1 Seri il and without it, effort is vanity; and throngs of soldiers and 
Nikephoros contribute to his overall thesis that Providence ha, not prevail an s igs 

to Alexios, Alexios did not win by having the best troops or rh nded yi ees and the best-arranged. phalanxes are vanity, marvelous strategies are 


The unexpected decision of the Scythians to break off their К. ple rns are телу impotent.” 
idi in Botaneiates's acclamation, The 
ill becomes che deciding factor in 


joss Heeing forces and instead attack Bryennioss baggage train 
capture of Bryennios’s parade horse, and most of all the fortuitous ” phekonos, of Nikephoross text underwent a significant semantic 
r PUE classical meaning of "envy" to a more general ill fortune 


of additional Turkish allies in the middle of the battle, were all unf 
E 18 jgnant agency that is closely associated with the concept of the 


acts of Providence.” 

Conversely, Nikephoros attributes the accomplishments of indivi licval texts, even highly classicizing ones." Divine Providence 
who succeed beyond their apparent merits to the favor of divine pe disrupt the natural order by which good plans and well- 
In his resignation speech Michael VII said that he had been chosen 1 darmies ought ro prevail. All of a general’s skill and military might 
Providence to be emperor against his will, and that he would now at ese when opposed by divine Providence. 
turn away from power.” Alexios's rise to prominence at every step off ikephoros’s appeal to Providence is thus somewhat fatalistic. Provi- 
career is the work of Providence, Alexios was “guarded by che righ Ies into his causal system when human virtues and vices, skills and 
from above" during his first fight against rhe Turks? Divine Provi ves do not function properly as explanations for success and 
wanted Alexios's virtues to be known and therefore Michael sent f The fatalism of Nikephoros's concept of Providence explains the 
fight against Roussel? Alexios cold the citizens of Amaseia that Roussel of disjuncture when Fortune, tyche, appears in the story, Nikephoros 
captured “by the will of God and our own effort.” The story of Alene change the word fyche when he was quoting Polybius because he saw 
prayers calming the sea functioned to show divine care for Alexios; functionally synonymous with pronoia. Pronoia was a cwelfth-century 
works of Providence overcame the obstacles to the marriage of Alexios a of talking abour those factors outside human control. 

Irene Doukaina.** Alexios was also favored when Providence broughtdo phoros quotes Polybius when Alexios has brought down the revolt 
his enemies. Providence was Alexios’s "helpmate" in defeating Nikeplig lakes, contrary to expectation. Nikephoros reflects that Alexios's 
Bryennios.*” icable success should serve as a warning about the capriciousness of 

Nikephoros explains the rise of Boraneiates to power entirely in tert 
of divine Providence. Botaneiates himself claims that God had raised h 
to the throne. Botaneiates's race to Nicaea is described as improbabl a Mer RS a BOR ы imd eases чү, te 


and his acclamation chere was a marvel. When Boraneiates’s meager for оў, O8BLY ІсХ0а кёттоў. Carm. 1.2.32, PG 37.926. Hinterberger also restores an oU Gautier 
ed 10 improve the sense of the text. Hinterberger, “Phihonos als treibende Kraft" 19. 
ded text would read: à yàp ùv cit трё5 &mootagiav усорї\лоуте ой mrÀdous 
"plexocltov &убрфу, oftives Gua airs борите; pisov пауібшу, тохси OnAabi 






































































because he knew the Turks he had evaded were chasing him. Suddenly {Бхбрсл®утоэу atrrous, лт тї Belas ттроуойа &cveis Sitecéneav, ewvýovtos той вой 
arrison shouted acclamations of Восапеіа llowed (s, balvov biBóvros, @BSv0s «oU» кету Kal, p Brbóvros, и&толо <1 о] xómors 

8 he city, ые]. К as E ч in К, BE rev ovperrtvadrrcov AABN kal Aóxoi кой páħayyss таттёркусі ápigra, xevê BE Bervê 
to enter the city, “saved contrary to all expectation.” Nikephoros the ето кл BouAeüparra ко! navréwoolv ёлтракто, 

draws an intere: Y berger, "Phrhones als treibende Kraft i; Martin Hinterberger, “Envy and Nemesis in the 

victory: ‘and Leo the Deacon: Literary Mimesis or Something More?" in History as Literarure in 


fum, ed. Ruth Macrides (Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), 197-203; Martin Hinterberger, “Emotions 

atium," in А Companion re Byzantium, ed Liz James (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 130 

can be particularly concerned with lust for personal advancement and power: Martin 

"gans o 3 ару. berger, “O phelonos, anthropine adunamía kai kineteria duname.” in To Vyzanrio börimo 

Honinien. 165646. pileges cuaisthésies kai tropol chphrasts apo ton hendekato sion dekato ретр aidna, ed, 
ina Angelide (Athens: Institouto Vjzantinon Ercunón, 2004), 310. 





® See chapter 8, p. 100. 
s 16-18. 
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The things done by [Alexios] show that it is necessary not to trust 
fortune, especially in success, and what Euripides said well — "one good 
is victorious over many hands” — seems to have been given confirmation 


his deeds, For it was one man, one judgment, who brought down ina ы} s spoke of Fortune rather than Providence does nor 
ас 


the most clever of ће Roman generals covered in glory and the myst Ў i 
soldiers and he led to better things and restored to confidence a EU S ^ be significant. Both Piden and [шше phy the m fale Б 
was unmistakably ruined, and raised up the spirits of the army of he hoross history of explaining the success of the undeserving and the 


as a comfort to the less successful. In wanting со create 
out the capriciousness of human affairs, Nikephoros 


ve 5‹ 

ab 

п хон from Polybiuss history and incorporated it into his 
d 15: 












too mu, 


































which had sunk го the lowest depths of despair. E fiche virtuous. б h 

f " А у EO re of pronoia and tyche is not unique to Nikephoros. Provi- 
This passage incorporates a quotation from Polybiuss description a E coexist happily in Dionysius of Halicarnassuss history of 
first major Roman defeat in Africa by the forces from Carthage сеалі pr He seems co use them interchangeably. Pselloss textbook, 
Roman general Regulus, seeing that che Carthaginians had been defy x Rome. promos, also has both Providence and Forcune impacting 
at land and sea, wanted to take the credit for the capture of Сагі storia Hirs, There the emperor Tacitus (275-276) was Fortune's 





h h fai 
terms e onspirator trusted themselves to Fortune in climbing up to 
E. d: 


To murder Nikephoros Phokas in 969. Leo the Deacon's tenth- 
history likewise appeals to both Fortune and Providence without 


before Rome sent out new consuls. He asked the city to come to 
then treated the ambassadors arrogantly and made such terrible dem 
that he increased their resolve to resist. The Spartan mercenary Xanthi 
arrived at Carthage and said their defeats were not due to the sı М sharp distinction berween them.” 
the Romans but to poor Carthaginian generalship. He was put in Ж wing a arp 


p ae a sj;kephoros similarly uses Christian vocabulary of "the demon" to dis- 
T the Га military and soundly defeated the Romans. Pol Erin disfavor, or what his ancient models would have called the 
then reflects: i 


bf the gods. Isaac, Alexioss brother, was unable co calm the insurrec- 
This event conveys many useful lessons to a thoughtful observer. Above al їп Antioch because of the ancient enemy of Christians." The author 
disaster of Marcus [Regulus] gives the clearest possible warning that no one а reference to "the demon” who opposed harmony as the cause 
feel тоо confident of the favors of Fortune, especially in success. Неге we see difficulty Nikephoros Bryennios had in his rebellion, The people 
who a short time before refused all pity or consideration to the fallen, b nstantinople were ready to welcome the army of John Bryennios 
incontinently to beg them for his own life. Again what Euripides said е arrived at the gates, and so the “demon” stirred up trouble.” The 


“one good resolution is victorious over many bands: оп” also caused Anna Dalassene to be slandered as conspiring with 


confirmation through his deeds. For it was опе man, one judgment, that i i i 
à d MM ^ › аш Е) а as part of dispute settlements blame 
the numbers which were believed to be invincible and able to accomplish апу Целз ofits gra ипне р d 


and restored to confidence a whole polity that was unmistakably and utterly 8 non" for causing problems in situations where any other assigna- 
and the spirits of its army which had sunk to the lowest depths of despair? harmony was 
fered by blaming an outside force for the conflict.” Nikephoros's usage 
Шоп» to shift blame for human problems onto external divine forces. 
sphoros'’s history divine Providence and the demon are like tyche 
tt they explain outcomes inconsistent with moral effort and human 
































Taken as a straightforward intertextual commentary, Nikephoros’s 
Polybius likens Alexios to Xanchippos and Basilakes to Regulus. Ales 
credited with good generalsh 

Polybius's passage is пос to praise Xanthippos, however, but to warn 
the fickleness of fortune. The warning for the successful men not to 00 
their good fortune would fall on all victorious generals, including Alex 
The allusion would have told those in Nikephoros's audience enja 
good favor not to count on it. Such an admonition to the triumphant 









"both Botaneiates and Alexios, the attribution of their success to 
[idence implicitly denies chat their victories were due ro their own 
and strength, In saying that Providence supported Botaneiates and 





Hiteria$1.72-74; 105.60. 
and Sullivan, Leo the Deacon, introduction by Denis Sullivan, 16-19; Hinterberger, “Envy 


н gaba, d 
© Polyb. 1.35.1-5, adapted from the translation of Evelyn Shuckburgh, The Histories of Poiybrar (8 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1962) 


P kaniéne. 29 Neville, Authority, 162. 
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Alexios, Nikephoros implicitly argues that his grandfather dig 
to them because of any failing of skill or virtue on his pare, Nj nor los CHAPTER 11 
may have called che experience of Bryennios the Elder co mina PEO 
lamented that without divine favor “throngs of soldiers and а 
and the best-arranged phalanxes are vanity, marvelous strategies pet 
and plans are utterly impotent.” At no point docs Nikepha a 
that Bryennios lacked divine favor because he was a sinful man, Rew. 
workings of Providence are depicted as inscrutable, if nor entirely ant 
by human morality. In this, Nikephoros does not engage with a hea 
retribution, in which God would punish the wicked and help the y; 
Nikephoross history is not interested in theology or the angoin, Ch керһогоз Bryennios the Elder emerges as the great tragic hero of 
tianization of society, A good general's piety consists in going into du T Proross history. Bryennioss heroism is пос inherent in any of his 
at appropriate moments to give thanks and ask for help. One could ас, ical actions. As the leader of a damaging and costly revolt in a time of 
Nikephoros of theological inconsistency, or even blasphemy, Persis for che Empire, Bryennios could have gone down as one of che 
ble logical conclusion from his depiction of divine Providence as an ame Tins of Byzantine history. At a time when Seljuks were aggressively 
force is chat God is amoral. But we have no evidence that Nikephogog ha Ming and solidifying their control over large sections of Anatolia, 
a particular interest in theology, let alone theological consistency, He pro b- ogs rebellion prevented the resources of the Balkan provinces from 
ably never followed through to the logical conclusions of his conceptig z brought to bear on the fight against the Seljuks. Nikephoros's rhetor- 
of Providence, but rather saw divine favor as fundamentally inscrutable d narrative skills, however, enabled him to create an entirely positive 
Nikephoros appears to have advocated a religious practice of going ply sympathetic portrait of his grandfather. The virtues chat emerge 
church before and after battle to seek divine favor that was combined е derailed portrait of Bryennios are echoed in the depictions of the 
taking responsibility for making the utmost efforts for success (with гуз other tragic heroes, Romanos Diogenes and John Doukas. A com- 
expecting divine help) and accepting the verdict if fortune gave victory tof personal masculine virtues allows these three political enemies 
to another. This religious practice was remarkably similar to that ofhi remembered as heroic, despite their military failures. 
classical exempla, Nikephoros's use of pronoia and tyche to explain the Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder is portrayed as a general in the old 
failure of virtuous men and che success of undeserving men may not Romanstyle, After Michael УП appointed him dtecof Bulgaria, Nikephoros 
strictly correct theology, but it was roughly compatible with most asp ios conducted his campaign against the Dukljans and Croats in 
of Christian practice. ‘in the manner of a classical Roman general. The people of Dyrra- 
The Roman-ness of Nikephoros's religious expression may be a cons were said to have received Bryennios with joy. After gathering mate- 
quence of his efforts to write a thoroughly Roman history. Concern wit ls for war he established military camps." Bryennios here constructed 
salvation, Christian morality, and Trinitarian theology may have been € of the few purpose-built military camps appearing in this history. 
more common among the people whose history he is writing than ap| € construction of proper military camps was part of classical Roman 
from his story, Even if chis were the case, the acceptability of his ро hip. Then Bryennios had the roads cleared and repaired so that he 
indicates that the defense of formal Christian theology was at mostan iid advance his army without fearing difficule marches on their return} 
optional matter of interest. pparently he wanted го lessen the chances of facing an enemy ambush. 


Roman heroes 









































































ETTET Sip A- G. Sabin, "Hale: Land Baudes,” in The Gambridge History of Greek and Roman Warfare, 
PA. G. Sabin, Hans van Wees, and Michael Whitby (Cambridge University Press, 2007), 


Bon. 
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The concern with the logistical need for a good road also риз B, 
squarely in the Roman military tradition. Nikephoros cannot b 
been aware of the classical Roman foundations of he necwork ofi ; 
served his Empire. The ancient Via Egnatia and the “Military Roa ш ES. 
passed through Nikephoros' ancestral home city of Adrianople, ге, wh a considered what he should do. The depiction of a victorious 
the main highways across the Balkans in the twelfth centurys DER slander parallels the story of Belisarius.” 
any specific associations between road building and Roman gene; d ssible co depict Nikephoros Bryennios as calm, patient, and loyal 
Bryennios' conduct displays concern with good order, tasis, Keene iS PA che impetus for revolt is attributed to his brother, John Bryen- 
army in good order was an essential aspect of good Roman кепен, 3 я bad returned to Constantinople after а successful campaign 
Once the way was clear, Bryennios's soldiers marched out with E 4 E Mic Scythians expecting to be paid and honored by the emperor. 
asm. He then engaged the enemy in a "mighty battle and was ins ned away empty handed, as was another successful general, Basi- 


o see if Bryennios was loyal. Bryennioss hospitality was so 
chion, © Fy confessed his mision to Bryennios and told him that 
J f raising a rebellion, At this news Bryennios was "bitten 
plunged into fea" Yet he did nor respond in anger buc 






































Р р 
victorious." Formal pitched battles are rare in Nikephoros's hai 5o men fell o griping about Michaels illiberality and sealed 
decisive pitched battle is distinct from general fighting in having А К ри John’s brother on the throne. While their grievances are 
significance as an arena of contest.* Bryennios is here successful in the men ij as reasonable, this story exonerates Nikephoros Bryennios by 





valorous form of warfare, a direct military confrontation, 
Once victorious, Bryennios “put all the cities under a truce with г 
Romans” and left a garrison in each.” The term “hypospondous,” "undi 
treaty,” was a common classical military term, but rare enough in ; 
medieval period. Bryennios sent out scouts to locate the Italian pirates 
were harassing Adriatic shipping and then sent triremes against 
He sank and captured many of the pirate ships and “the entire lectin 
Italy cowered and shortened sail." In setting up formal camps, clearin 
roads, and fighting pitched battles — both on land and sea ~ Bryennios a 


jg his brother the chief architect of the rebellion. 
ven when told that the emperor suspected him of treason and that his 
her had sworn oaths to start a rebellion in his name, Bryennios refrained 
dining the revolt. Michaels lagothere, Nikephoritzes, sent one of the 
jal guard of “ax-wielding barbarians” to assassinate Bryennios.5 He 
drunk аг an inn in Adrianople and let che story out. John Bryennios 

jm arrested and slit his nose." John then sent word ro his brother 



















hiis. the etrers were brought to him in Dyrrachion, the man was very worried, 
RN Й т jing what he would do. It seemed terrible to move toward rebellion and 
Bryennios’ brilliant generalship only excited the envy of sycophants wi ise the greatest of evils. Further he did not think that it was characteristic of 
slanderously told the emperor that Bryennios was planning an insurrection ad and wise and noble man to hand himself over to such obvious danger 
The narrative of Bryennios’s revolt is carefully constructed to exonerate hit ing all other considerations. He remained wrestling with these thoughts for 
time, even though he was being roused constantly by the letters of his 
7 














* Jonathan P Roth, “War,” in The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Warfare, cd. Philip A f ; EM 
Sabin, Hans van Wees, and Michael Whitby (Cambridge University Press, 2007), 383. he extended discussions of Bryennios's reluctance to rebel, and all the 
* Klaus Belke, “Communications: Roads and Bridges," in The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine St E i i it, indi ine: 
jen ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys, John Haldon, and Robin Coma Онын eei Pri о Bhat drove him hesitantly co i, indicate фас revolt was a great crime. 
2957: 
For example in Dion. Hal. Ant, Rom. 5.44? 33.24-25. У "Hinterbergen, “шопо als ucibende Kraft.” 19. "зд 5.53. 
Everett L. Wheeler, “Bartle: Land Battles,” in The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Wa 1з. In arresting and meting out judicialstyle punishments, John was acting 
ed. Philip A. С. Sabin, Hans van Wees, and Michael Whitby (Cambridge University Press it. 
188-89. Sce chapter 8 of this volum: BIB: BicxoptoOEvro»v ойу mpbs айтдо vOv ypouuércov кегтё тё Auppéytov, ттАлурту; ћу 
? 3325-27. The phrase "under treaties” appears in a section of Cass. Dio, 62.23.23, that wasi P Фроут!бос. ойк xav 8 Tı kal BpSacie т тє yàp пра; ётостаоіа» ҳарӯое! амбу 
in the Constantinian excerpts (De Legationibus 421 line 33) and quoted in the Suda: alpha 3375 kal ueylotaay kaxcav aitov, тё тє #амтду els троўтгтоу кіубиуоу mapoBoüvat тбуте» 
3328-9. Povioavra ойк &убр5; Expivev &yoBoü elvan kal сууетой xai yewalov тойто таћаісу 
"33.3033. Pompey the Great also gained great fame through defeating pirates inthe eastern Me Jeyiuois Situeive шур! толо, Kalror avxvás Отд ётпатол» tpedıéyevos mà ToU 
ranean. Plur, Pomp. 24-28; Cass, Dio 36.20-37. Age, 








an agent of 
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To be both a hero and a rebel, Bryennios needed considerable goag 
The long run-up of provocations that finally goad Bryennios intg eye 
creates an apology for his disruption of peace. elli 

John Bryennios moved forward with the revolt in Adrianople dec 
his brother's continued resistance." When he was told chat Micha gs 
had sent Basilakes to capture him and bring him bound to Conse 
ple, Bryennios sil did nor revolt, bur thought it prudent to return t 
home in Adrianople.” Michael's incompetence is displayed by tcustine 
capture of Bryennios to one of his revo t s primary conspirators. Alon, | high-spirited youngsters is far less bad than starting an insurrection 
way, Bryennios met with Basitakes at Thessaloniki and Basilakes evene Backing fellow citizens." Active rebellion and military action against 


e 
confirmed che oaths he had made to John to support Nikephoros B, шап city were considered such awful activities that they must have 
"one by people not under Bryennios’ command. Throughout this 





sey walls, woke the surprised guards, and forced them to proclaim 
diy wach eror! The inhabitants, hearing che shouts of the guards 

e walls, believed that the ciry had been captured and so joined in 
im C mation of Bryennios.*7 

is story shows а serious lapse in Bryennios's usual strong control over 
This forces. Rather chan being fully in control of his well ordered 
J iy Bryennios was not able to restrain his men or control even 
y he a's actions. The explanation for this failure is thar failing to 






























nioss rebellion. John then joined them with a large army from Adri 






папорі . 
and they camped together. While Brynnios built a camp and had fe ey apologetic account of the opening of his revolt, Bryennios never 
prepared for the forces, John pushed him to put on imperial insignia за p? jy chose со rebel but was forced to it by Michael's incompetence and 








This rather muddled narrative shows che difficulty the author had in се, ion against him. 
a story about the conquest of Thrace while maintaining Bı Ч ‘Once his rebellion had been proclaimed Bryennios is again portrayed 
cence of treason. у in control of his army and acts, not only as a steady, thoughtful, 
When Bryennios declined го put on the - general, bur also as an emperor. Nikephoros the author refers to 
one to try to force the man," Bryennics still resisted and wanted to puro ios as the “one aspiring to being emperor," “о basileion,” as well 
the official announcement of his revolt for a year. Nikephoros the auth Bryennios's imperial nature is also displayed through his 
then tells a fairly improbable story about how the siege of Traianoupoli ess ambassadors arrive to try to 
started without Bryennioss knowledge? The day after turning down his pe terms with Bryennios they, “seeing the ranks and good order of the 



























brothers request that he put on the imperial regalia, Bryennios happent were amazed at the size of them and che good order and the 
to be campaigning near Traianoupolis. Nikephoros does not attemp earness of che leader.” Bryennios went to greer them with his officers 
explain why Bryennios was campaigning if he was nor in revolt. The pe unted in a file behind him while he was seated on a white horse. He 
ple in the town closed the gates against him and took to the walls out not armed but dressed in imperial costume, “which seemed to adorn 
loyalty to che ruler. Then some of Bryennios’s men went unbidden: n more, being а man good to look at and most clever at speaking." 


unarmed to the city wall k Bryennios’s essencial worthiness for imperial rule is best displayed in his 
batle against Alexios Komnenos. This episode, which was simultane- 
soon escalated to a full-scale attack or: the town. As his troops began ily the defeat of che Bryennios family and a highly significant triumph 










fight with the people of Traianoupolis, they “defile(d) their hands with th the ruling Komnenos family, puts Nikephoros's rhetorical skills on 
blood of brothers.”** In the guise of taking control of the situation, Bi Play. Nikephoros tells che story in quickly alternating paragraphs about 
nios set guards around che city walls for the night, much as one woul 


in a siege, During the night Bryennios’s son and his friends snuck ontd Br tc cll reci i o 


al need for Roman youth to be ferociously aggressive see Lendon, Soldiers & Ghosts, 









зла- 5.816, К, Ver 4.5.10; bration 4.2.34. See chapter s. 
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and Bryennios. All of the contrasts between the two z 
highlighted by having the narrative focus cur back and forc, ЁЁ use 
two camps. "ween t 
Once Boraneiates' negotiations со end Bryennios's rebellion 

Alexios was sent out to oppose him. Alexios camped in an old ог. ae jos sprang the ambush he had prepared bur John Bryennios's troops 
did nor рис up a stockade or trench around his camp because һе” |с off John Bryennioss personal attack was so strong that he 
“to steal victory, if possible.” Alexios needed to steal a victory beat d esos’ division of Immortals to Hight single-handedly.” Bryen- 
knew he could not win it outright. On the eve of the battle, when Ales Seythiansatcacked and defeated the Chomarenoi, but after defeating 
was sending out spies, Bryennios spent the evening in a church, Ales ы joss enemies, they then turned to attack Bryennioss own camp 
Alexios is described as eager co have scouts bring him information, 04 80505 plundered the camp and departed the field." Alexios, facing 
actually Bryennios who learned the disposition of Alexioss forces p. THY remploted a mad effort to rush behind Bryennioss lines and 
his scouts just happened to capture some of Alexios's Turkish allies whip him personally. He was dissuaded by his guards, but in the confusion 
they were out foraging." It reflects badly on Alexios that his Turkish al by the Scythian attack on Bryennios’s camp, Alexios was able to 
fall into Bryennios’s hands. Following on the description of Bryenaig Bryennioss parade horse. He proclaimed that it was proof that 
well-ordered army, it suggests that Alexios was not able to keep good gu os had been killed and so managed to rally some of his fleeing 
among his troops. i B 

The next morning Bryennios drew up his large army in a formal bat his point Alexios happened upon other contingents of Turks whom 
formation, This description of the battle arrangement is a standard parra Has able го persuade то join his side by showing them, from a small 
classical military historiography.” Bryennioss brother John command |j the disorder in Bryennioss camp.? Their help was critical to the 
the right flank which included the contingent of Franks that had. of Alexioss counterattack, It seems that they had been sent to join 
recruited by George Maniakes. They were paired with a large m 


йоз by Botaneiates bur had hung back thinking him unlikely го win. 
of cavalry from Thessaly and many infantry of the hetaireia, so chat then heir last-minute entry into the battle could not have been anticipated by 
were no less than 5,000 men in the right flank of Bryennioss army 


yennios, Once they had joined Alexios, che Turkish officers planned out 
the left Katakalon Tarchaneiotes led a second phalanx of 3,000 TI ir attack. In her version of this story Anna Komnene repeatedly gives 


and Macedonians. Bryennios led the center in which “he had arrany s credit for che plan for the second half of the battle of Kalovrye 

those from the leading men of Macedonia and Thrace and the elite cavali s Nikephoros attributes it to the Turks.” 

of Thessaly.” The archers of the Scythian allies were placed to the lef Phese Turks divided their army into three groups; they used two to set 

in front of the main army by two stades. They were to encircle the & bushes and che third to chase Bryennios’s army into them. In che face 

from behind and attack when signaled by a trumpet. unexpected attack, Bryennios's men "being clever men in war tried 
Alexios, learning about Bryennios’s preparations, “hid his entire the phalanx in order and called cheir own soldiers to be good 

in a ravine.” He wanted to keep Bryennioss army hidden from hiso 


feared his forces would fle if they knew what they were facing 
© “Constantine Katakalon command of the Chomatenoi and the 
Sg command of the contingent called the “Immortals” and the 
е prepared an ambush for Bryennios’ right wing.” 
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Ger ёМус» usxeo8er pos поло тратттуой vt éna yevalous каї пелотаротетай Alexios's desire to "steal victory,” expressed before the battle, is seen in 

, паббтер бота» fos p д Boo tions throughout the battle, He tried to trick his men into fighting 

? 461-6 463-6. | Aer force by hiding i : ars 

% Just a few examples of an extremely common narrative element: Plut. Pemp. 691-5. Dia Н E by hiding it from them. He cried to lure Bryennios’ right 
Ant, Rom. $22 2533. j into an ambush. He tried co kill Bryennios by sneaking behind his 

ж 46.814, See note on p. 71. 
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lines, He tried to claim that Bryennios had fallen. Bryennios 
challenge by simply fighting well. The actions of unreliable ac 
mercenaries were decisive in Bryennioss defeat. s 


Herc Bryennios displays extreme virtus through perseverance 
f combar, So long as he could fight his enemies face-to-face, 
revailed, but he could not defeat an attack from behind, Roman 
The description of Bryennios’ бла! fighe before his capture high ve placed tremendous emphasis on the honor and propriety 
own valor, exemplary personal courage, and skill in warfare, Nike; shi to face. The descriptions of Bryennios's personal combat 
may be adding to the poignancy of ће situation by страі, a ring M him with classical Roman military ideals. 
Bryennios was eventually defeated by Turks rather than Romans, ^E E. the defeated Bryennios was brought before Alexios, Nikephoros 
one of the few places Nikephoros engages in a blow-by-blow Es i opportunity to describe Bryennioss majestic greatness and con- 
a fight and can plausibly be seen as fellowing the Homeric moda the Ph доз» youth: 

айай, in which the hero fights his best under divine inspiration 9 br. brought before Alexios, he marveled at che sight and size of 
any number of Roman authors of the classical period, Nikephoros en Bryenni jar Sly worthy Жули He reloiced th sng whut sort oF 
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the glory and intensity of his characterization by adopting element man, Wt prevailed against: one who had а noble hand, a daring soul and a 
Homeric style. The scene is highly effective in portraying Bryenni | Te had preva 
Р farcer. 


the real hero of the day. Crucially, Bryennios only stops fighti Я : : 
cannot attack an enemy who is hiding behind his ик joi Ii ax first surprising that. Nikephoros the Elder is described as worthy of 
had been unhorsed and separated Гога his son and all other supp ary, given the profoundly negative associations wich tyranny in both 
he continued to defend himself courageously against numerous moun Шашу and the middle ages. Here, however, Nikephoros incorporates 
Turks who surround him: F £ "having the appearance worthy of a tyrant,” attributed to Euripides’ 
t had a long life as part of Greek philosophical education,’ 
^ but chat B P: Р р 
Then the Turks, seizing the opportunity, fell harder upon Bryennios, One meaning of the phrase drifted from the philosophical tradition into 
them, having drawn his sword against him, attacked more boldly. Bur Bryengig ЫЫ discourse аза way to speak of the physical appearance appropriate 


turning around, struck him with bis sword and cut off his hand and made i А H 
to the ground along with the enemy’s blade. The rest tried to encircle ruler, without any apparent connotations of tyranny as such and 


i us s 
he was warding them off nobly. Charging then against chose coming on in rig шг seeming to recognize a Euripidian origin of the phrase. For 
of him, he was struck with a spear. While he was trying ro cut through the 

the first Turk whose hand had been cut of by him, having dismounted froi on, Soldier @ Ghosts, ууз. Barton, Roman Honor, 3130. s 

horse, came up behind Bryennios's back, He, whirling his sword, was nor 0 коле, трм Tav Колу Амо, Sram Leda A P no, 
strike him, hidden as he was behind his back. The rest of the Turks, dismount Eo Ee ee een aco oan кк 
from their horses, were beseeching him nor to choose death, but to yield fot i i 

circumstances. Until then his hand had not tired, nor had he given up stil 
and being struck ^ 









йй, Hellenism, 242. 
JE felç. The line was used in philosophical treatises ro distinguish between the two meanings 
form, appearance” and "form, manner, kind.” orplyrii бароре et in Aristotelis categorias 
One of the most powerful "cultural features” of Roman war was “the hab sarium, ed. A. Busse (Belin: Reimer, 1887). volume sv page 4. line v. Elie in Porplyri 
: А 3 у $ drittes categorias commentaria ed, А. Busse (Berlin: Reimer, 1900), page 6: line 9. John 
of single combat and the associated moral quality of virsus, aggressi af i : “Capita philosophica," in йеп des Johannes von Damaskos, cd. P B. Kotter 
itn: De Gruyter, 1969), section 10.6. Doctrina patrum de incarnatione verbs, cd. F Diekamp 
© This case was made to me by Dr. Sarah Ferraria. т Aschendorff, 1907), 258. l'scllos: Michaelis Pselli philosophica minora, cd. John M. Duffy 
зә 41347-29: Maves обу ббешу ol Toüpkor im cav ката той Bpuewiou офобрбтро Teubner, 1992), Opusculum şo line 39 and Opusculum у! line 37 
оў» айтём тё фо; cmaoóumos Kart’ txelvou roAunpórtpov topuna.  &' mt іш Scholasticus applies the Euripidian phrase to Emperor Tiberius ll positively, speaking of 
тто{а тойтсу vi £lge кой iy TE хара &mértat кой ката үй абтђу побу ow TË inis bodily height. The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the Schola, cd. J. Bidez and L. 
‘rapeoxetiacey- ol BE Aormol KUKAOUY tretipow até 6 BE ytyvalcas AuuveTo. opio tic: (London: Methuen, 1858; reprint, 1979), 209. Theophanes Continuatus and historians 
ката тё» imposte Eróvrov тАлүттетоп Bópami- &oyoAnBhrros 8' ойтой Oraxéyat TS фо Fallow him include the Furipidian line as the first line of a doggerel attributed to Michael Ш 
















ê mpórros "ijv ура Um" айтой ёктртёсі Teüpkos тоб immou karammbrioas impala 8 а oarsman from che imperial barge that he says he ought to have made co-emperor instead 
фто той Bpuevviov: à 5° Ematpipay rev dxndany oùy olds Te у taie айтёу ТОЁ! BÉ Basil 1. Theophanes continuatus cd. Immanuel Bekker (Bonn: Weber, 1838), 208, зо, Skylitzes, 
тотоу крутттёувуо». ёттор&уте; обу ol Aormol 125» Toópkcor теу Tremcov IxErevov ufi Û уз). Eleventh- and twelfth-century historians applied the phrase to men who are not yer 
їй» аўтду, GARG mpós Tò Биртесёо ivbrbóvor. Ecos Lèv ov айт A хбр ой кекотіка Bg but look as though they could do the job: Psellos, Historia 66.95-2: Zonaras 126, 614; 
Боже тойду te кой maióucvos maene P. 
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medieval authors the phrase eidos axion tyrannidos referre, 
looking man who had the physical appearance appropri 
Nikephoros was wholly positive in saying that his grandfath, 


n state and Empire of a man who could only be replaced with 
а 


d to 
А та еше 


te fora 



































er had 2 пай of Nikephoros Bryennios che Elder is strikingly positive 
worthy of tyranny.” lt was а highly complimentary way of si ort exe of composition within the court of his conqueror. 
he looked like a man who ought to be emperor. Far from ine rhe Cakes a sustained argument chat Bryennios was worthy of 





Nikephoros the Elder in a rebellion, che phrase adds to the sense 
was the real ruler who was conquered. thar 

Nikephoros expands on his description of his grandfather, 
his audience пог consider him co be engaging in self-aggrandi 





rule, Alexios’ ultimate victory was not a matter of superior skill or 
n this history, Bryennios was firmly in control of himself, 
and virtuous in every way. In terms of his morality and 
nios the Elder was imperial. 
d : ptions of steady Roman courage in the face of struggle 
He had a heroic soul. Let no one suppose that Lam bragging to say and write j, at least partially, Romanos Diogenes. In general Romanos 
things. One must know, however, that the righteous actions, graces, and s xn Жык ai with: Bryennies. The nobii 
of the man defeat all words. Indeed if this story were not about something we depicted as sharing many chars D 2 ле DOS Myr 
bur wished to describe the deeds of Bryennios, а second Iliad "ng ificial honor displayed by both Romanos and Bryennios in the 
M " ryennios, a second Jiad would be B sacri Е 4 
Then this man, who was masterful at making the right choice in а momen af the bale of Manzikert works to make them appealing and 
ar skillfully arranging phalanxes and fighting with enemies, was conquered К characters despite the magnitude of the military loss. When he was 
Alexios Komnenos (who was not yet bearing a full beard, bur still budding am Henly surrounded by a Turkish ambush on the first day of fighting, 
golden — for he was [lacuna]). Alexios won after chis wrestling match and Fai is exhorted his troops not to do anything "base and unworthy of 
struggle and defeat, not through greater numbers but through perseverance, Very of the Romans." Bryennios received numerous wounds in 
e n Deu a p. ETT ше of this heroic struggle against the Turks. Romanos exhibited 
ріпу generalship in maintaining order among his troops as they 
ced for hours against the retreating Turks on the second day of the 
In describing che agreement for Romanos's release from captivity, 
horos inserts into Psellos's narrative the exonerating statement that 
nos had signed no agreements with Alp Arslan that were unworthy 
Romans because he would rather die than betray his nobility. 
pmanos and Bryennios's personal heroism, however, does пог ob; 














king dud E. 
sir concel 






































Here Nikephoros draws out the contrasts implicit throughout the story 
the battle of Kalovrye. Bryennios, possessing magisterial skill and st 
was the hero worthy of an Jiad. Alexios had Providence as his hel 
Again Providence appears to be capricious and functions to explain 
defeat of the stronger party in the march. Alexios was disappointed 
Boraneiatess relative lack of praise of his victory over Bryennios Беса 
he had defeated “not a tyranny, bur rather a great Empire." На fculty thar ic would have been far better had they won. In order to 
Alexios conquer an Empire rather than a tyranny was a way of ay iate Bryennios from the decisions that led to the defeat, Nikephoros 
Bryennios an emperor. The responsibility for blinding Brycnnios is giver des a council scene at the start of the campaign in which Bryennios is 
to Boraneiates's Bulgarian servant, Borilas.? Bryennioss blinding dep 

























fhis character, but that puts him in the position of arguing against 
tion that led to defeat. The debate centered on whether 


© 44sset7. The manuscript had left a blank for Alexios’s age ro be filled 
Ууух кай u ту; olorrá ue weptavroAoybüvra тайта Mya кой ypágev, GAR lares 
Ayov vecwuevor тої; тёубрёс xoropêcyac Kal voi; уар кой той; &уоїз el yoUr 


rpàs ёААо» акоттду ò Aóyos kopa, GAAS та bxtivou ката рёро БиМ м гуеппіоѕ advised the emperor to remain where he was, fortify all the 







ду Thidbos бүг. тобтоу ov Tóv дубра ту боло» uiv tv ётерюкітто ypóvo TÈ B Grounding cities, a intí eprive the encmi 

cUpeiv, Bevv BE таба! páñayya Kal катсстроттуйсси томшоу 6 Kouvnvòs ААО, ra ending cities, and burn the plains in order to deprive the enemics 

Têv iovAov Фірооу @тортюбута, GAA’ £n ҳАоёсоута каї xpucikovra = jj yàp ixtivos. essities. If the emperor could пот do this, then he should camp at 
tp р Xode xpuate ауу р 


шата Thv суштАокду купу kal тойу yewalous áyövas кой Thv тта vevikmkev oÙ m 

Suvanecos, ёААА kaprepla кой тёш Kal отд отраттуткӣ, ovvépidoy Хафс» Kal THY & © азызау базы 

трдуогау, 51' fiv та тёп karoptoUvra тм ёууарбакоу. „арду бхорфтоу$ ойк évotlos Poycíav - #Ройдето yàp ò росе? маХлЛоу 
4416.17: Фу оў Tupawvíba, џбАЛоу Bt Paotheiay реуістпу, 1? 4174-2. À ávatlas ounPipacers зтон1о®оп тй; ёаутоў yevvonoTHTOS =. 
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"Theodosioupolis and wait for the Sultan. Romanos rejected thi 
in favor of marching out in an effort co engage the Turks directh à 
Bryennios’ advice to evade a frontal assault by burning the 
countryside is not consistent with the rest of the portrait of his f° ros Boraneiaces and composed of “the phalanx of the 
In all other cases; Bryennios, like Romanos, fought with honor п ps and ізо that of the Asini i 
frontal attacks. Bryennios’ advice here is not an endorsemene 0944 ШУБА ral assault was frustrated by Roussel’ efforts to entice a defec- 
ruthlessness as imperial policy but an attempt to disassociate Bre оп mercenaries. When Roussel saw the arrangement of che 
from the decisions that led to Romanos’ failure. The primary ур he divided his own forces in two. Roussel advanced against 
of this scene is to exonerate Bryennios from the charge that he К with one half of his army, but һе quickly sent the other to 
of the problem that led to che Roman defeat at Manzikert, ad Кейс mercenaries. Papas’s troop prompdy joined forces 
d Я à He plays with Joh * л i 
wise councillor whose advice should have been followed. Since the p E wi seland proceeded ro help encircle John’s force. When Botanciaes 
battle turned our badly, Nikephoros portrayed his grandfather as my the defection of che Keltic mercenaries he withdrew his rear-guard from. 
advocated something else. he his allowed the “barbarians” to easily complete the encirclement 
Romanos, by pursuing the noble course of trying to involve the Таг, ; contingent. John and his son Andronikos were chen left fighting 
a properly agonistic battle, drove the Empire to ruin. Yer he fought brave ha small number of forces while completely surrounded by the Kelts. 
and cried to engage the Turks in a proper, straight-up fight, As was exp ке sory of John's final stand is full of heroic deeds of honor. Johns 
in chapter 8, Romanos was never defeated, although he lost, beca ee were rallied by the sight of John calmly standing firm while they 
Turks never allowed him to engage in a real contest. In fighting by ‘being surrounded. When John was eventually captured, his son 
and losing with honor Romanos is valorized in the same way as Bryeng dronikos, who was safely out of the fighting, chose to “endanger his 
in the story of his fight against Alexios, and by appealing to che same gg 5 мапоп for his father” and returned to fight heroically in an effort 
of cultural ideals of masculine warfare. free his father.” Fighting so effectively chat he seemed not “like a 
"The third great hero of Nikephoross history was John Гоша. ПЫ man but immortal and immaterial,” Andronikos was attacked by 
portrait of John differs stylistically from that of Bryennios and di many enemies at once and finally fell to the ground with multiple 
in tone can be attributed to Nikephoros’s use of the text about Jol nds.” As the “barbarians” were trying to take off Andronikos's helmet 
Despite the differences in style, however, the emotional core and ic off his head, John broke free and ran forth co throw himself on 
the portrait of John is consistent with the system of values used to val f noble child" and “thus saved the child from the danger at hand,”7! 
Bryennios and Diogenes. narrative emphasizes the filial relationship benween John and 
Like Bryennios and Romanos, John is depicted as fighting courageoi nikas. While concern for his father turned Andronikos into a super- 
and heroically in a battle which he ultimately lost. Also like che defeats warrior, that warrior is twice called a “child,” pais, when John 
Manzikert and Kalovrye, John's defeat at Zompos was not due to failt himself on his wounded body.” Both Doukai are described as 
of Roman courage or generalship, but to an unfair advantage gain g effectively and bravely in a situation made hopeless by the defec- 
his opponent. Although his commission is presented as a plot by Mid п оё the Kelis and the withdrawal of Botaneiates. When news of John 
МІГ minister Nikephoritzes to get John out of the way, once John’ 
committed to the expedition, he took proper steps to assemble his 
John matched out into Bithynia and met Roussel’s army at a bridge acm 
the Sangarios River called Zompos. John drew up his forces into a d 
Roman formation and personally commanded the center composed 
“shield-bearing and axe-bearing barbarians” who were previously in i É at. On the moredassicizing vocabulary of the Doukas text sce pp: 35-56. 


dé A contingent of “Keltic mercenaries” led by а Kelt named 
guard pe right. The lefe was led by John’s son, Andronikos Doukas, 
110% ron scholon. The rear guard was commanded by the (игиге 
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® tag. ® See pp. 52-57. 
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from illness prevented him from campaigning against Rousse| 7s 
of the story of the battle of Zompos is one of heroism, honor 4, 4 © 0 j when the emperor Michael happened to be visiting him. 
affection in the face of perfidious barbarians. and fugi jachema оҒ che emperor, Barys managed to speak with John 
Like Bryennios, John participated in a revolt against Michael УП Д Е ie Jate afternoon. He described the state of the rebellion 
like Bryennios, John did so “unwillingly.” After he had been сар. ШЧ у him Boraneiares’s letter offering him highest honors." John 
Roussel during the barle of Zompos, Roussel decided to proces ul show erupted Barys and declared thar he would never betray his 
emperor asa pretext for marching against Constantinople. John ig e diate} raptor. After a lacuna in the rext, Barys goes to Nikephoritzes 
as initially being completely opposed to the idea, bound and in ee penne ral about che conspiracy" Whatever John said clearly made 
the project was underway, however, he gave it his full support, wrin E e his mind, switch sides, and inform Michael of the rebellion. 
supporters in Constantinople, who were delighted at the Prospect g 1 Nikephoros probably omitted. the content of John's speech in 
becoming emperor. ^ John sent word secretly to "those in the gj f Michael's legitimacy" he included the scene displaying John's 
drew the opinions of almost everyone to him. For the man was G Î, In Nikephoros's hands the story of Boraneiates's attempt to suborn 
by everyone, and he surpassed all contemporaries in adornment with t ks well of John's character as а loyal uncle, without making much 
good things and good conduct.” Michael УП Jogothete Nikepho Г отеп for the legitimacy of Michael VII. John's continued loyalty 
hired the Turkish prince Artuq to fight John and Roussel,” Ат ЕЙ AREA VIL despite the laters incompetence, distrust, and declining 
Rousscl's army by drawing him into terrain where they could nor exe п A adds to John's heroism. 
their “Latin phalanx.” Roussel was ransomed by his wife and — аһ Pn: loyalty to Michael in the face of Boraneiasess revolt also works 
delay — John was ransomed by Michael. Before returning to Constan js initial disapproval of Roussel's plans on his behalf to excuse him 
ple. John renounced all attempts to make a bid for the throne by becom е crime of rebellion. Both John and Bryennios are presented as 
a monk,” i been pushed into revolts by others. John literally had his hands 
Elsewhere John is shown as loyal to his nephew Michael. John was he vigor with which both men pursued the revolts once underway 
player in pushing Romanos and Eudokia out of power and establisi ly goes some way to calling out Nikephoros’s rhetorical deception 
Michael's authority after che battle of Manzikert, although he quick reuing for their innocence of treason. Yet Nikephoross concern with 
realized that Michael was "not suitably attentive for goverament” an nting them both as unwilling rebels reinforces the impression thar 
began to “take up matters more nobly himself.””* John spent time hunting alty to the Roman Empire was a key virtue for a politician. 
on his estates in Bithynia when Romanos was in power and again whe fn deliberate contrast to Bryennios and John, the portrayal of 
Nikephoritzes had alienated Michael from him. In both cases che hungag kephoros Boraneiates's revolt is markedly negative.” There is no invec- 
was a pretext for getting away from a ruler who suspected John of plorti gainst Botaneiates and he appears reasonable at all times. Yer his 
but in both cases the ruler's fears are dismissed as baseless.” is crafted in such a way that he does not engender the sympathy 


poanciates’s agent, Michael Barys, called on John in the church 
ort 














































A stronger case for John’s loyalty after the failure of his own rebellion reader. Since his basic activities as a military and political careerist 
made in the story about Boraneiates’s revolt, When Botaneiates was differ significantly from the heroes of the work, his depiction helps 
ering his forces outside Constantinople, his adherents in the сісу bror illuminate the ethical system Nikephoros played upon in creating his 


letter from him to John Doukas promising rewards and honors for Ji 

was the only Roman to rebel against the Empire out of 
. Whereas Bryennios was pushed to rebellion by Michael 

k of proper care for the Empire and the insistence of his family 

Supporters, and John is forced by Roussel, no motivation is given 


In the other versions of Roussel ick on Constantinople, John is described asa 
Roussel’ effort to gain political advantage. Zonaras 710-11; Atralciotes 189-194 Sl 


33.7 22826-35 4 
nel vóv &veynóv беу ойк ётатпбіо трёх ту ту комою ё 


ós тє y vatótpov vv прауцатоу ávrekaupévero. ч 


р * g8 Saunier, Histoire, 145 ® See chapter 4, p. 52. 
Ad noted by Tinnefeld, “Kategorien der Kaiscrkrutik," igi. 
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for Boraneiares's rebellion. Nikephoros wrote that Botaneiates for hoi ‘polloi,?° che decision to arm the city's population has an 
been planning to revolt and decided to declare himself open] тр ration and rashness to it. Botaneiates'’s allies in Constantinople 
heard the news about Bryennioss rebellion." Botaneiates aa A jr servants and slaves and had them threaten to burn down 
eastern cities that had supported his rebellion when Michael УД lh thei chose in power who did not support Botaneiates." The 
the Turks to fight against him. His success in taking Nicaea is ana nov оп is thar only bodily intimidation would bring more people to 
entirely to divine Providence in a passage that leaves little room Aout ion Meats’ rebellion, This incitement co violence isin contrast to 
that Nikephoros the author believed ir was an honor Botaneiates i port ary and accidental burning of the suburbs of Constantinople 
deserve. = dii involun oldies. Additionally, an army of convicts and lower social 
Botaneiates was supported by Turkish allies, including Hors would be a disparagement to its leader, 
Komnenoss old friend Chrysoskoulos. Michael УП and ire. МӘ ciye portrayal of Botaneiates may have been constructed in part 
Nikephoritzes armed Suleiman che son of Quelumush against Bours hence alors coup. A tyrant could be justly opposed. For Alexios 
rebellion, Botaneiates moved westward quickly to evade Sule; exon jor of Rome rather than а usurper Botaneiates would have to 
Suleiman sent troops to harass the passage of Botanelater's foco e would become a natural focus for blame. Botaneiates also 
they could nor bring on a full batte, Botaneiates sent Chrysoskoi] Syri petorical foil for Bryennios and John Doukas, pointing up the 
negotiate a cessation of fighting with Qutlumush’s men. B aspects of the unwilling rebels’ actions. 

Nikephoros does nor criticize either Michael УП or Botanciates f ° jos, Romanos Diogenes, and John Doukas had different political 
appealing го the Turks, Yer it is difficult to imagine that members of j and, in all likelihood, they had different personalities and char- 
audience would not have blamed Botaneiates's decisions for the worse istics. Yet a few key traits are common in Nikephoross portraits of 
of imperial fortunes in Asia. The fight the Turks for control of, e. All are portrayed as having fought with courage and honor in 
Minor was the dominant experience in the lives of Nikephoros and fj which were not due to their own errors. The Turks refused to allow 
contemporaries. For all those whose family estates were permanently los ross army to come to grips. They simply retreated out of reach 
anything less than complete singleness of mind in opposition of the Seljul Nul Romanos’ forces were tired and over extended. Romanos and John 
advance may have seemed like dereliction of duty. At no point in his careg fe both abandoned by the generals commanding their rear guards. All 
either in eastern Anatolia or once he had become emperor, did Boraneiat & had mercenary forces switch sides in the course of battle. Romanos 
effectively combat the Turks. d Bryennios suffered ambushes. All exhibited exemplary military skills 

Botaneiates sent secret correspondence to the notables of Constantinople Û were effective in their personal fighting. They were good generals and 
promising gifts and honors in return for help. This is described in rem пу fighters who lost battles through no fault of their own. 
of secrecy and conspiracy rather than as a reflection of any concern Nikephoros presents Bryennios, Romanos, and John as all having been 
the Empire on Botaneiates’s part.” When Bryennios did the same thi hed into rebellion unwillingly. John was proclaimed emperor by the 
he wrote to chose in power about what they needed to know. Bryenni ies who had defeated and captured him. Bryennios was forced 
по it by Michael VII's suspicions and his brothers prodding. Romanos 
ready a recognized emperor when he was declared a rebel by his wife 
her first husband's family. A reasonable analysis of the actual political 
ations would indicate chat all three men indeed did want со become 
or or remain emperor. Yet Nikephoros makes considerable effort to 
nt John and Bryennios as not wanting to cause civil strife. Loyalty 
Roman Empire and support of that state are presented as great 


long 






















los û 

















































to discuss Boraneiates’s rebellion. They agreed to release prisoners and 
arm the urban population.” The vocabulary again is one of conspitid 
Given the value Nikephoros placed on nobility and the common Byzan! 









gastro. 3.417, Sce pp. 16-17. 
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* Paul Magdalino, “Byzantine Snobbery,” 8-78. — " 3a» 
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The classical Roman cultural valuation of personal physi 

and degradation of military deceit, is central to the success of yo OUR 
rhetoric in making Bryennios, Romanos, and John look like pa Pere 
than losers. Cultural systems that valued success above all oui 90 
porta positive presentation of these men because chey ll lost Te” 
Roman valuation of honor, even above success, provided a cule a 
work in which Romanos, Bryennios, and John were heroes poa 

were personally courageous and fought with honor. In addition үл Ù 
ating them for their failures, che appeal co Roman standards of 10 9 
these gentlemen as truly Roman, They are shown to fully partiana, 

same conception of proper political conduct, and masculinity d era 
military heroes of old Rome. eoo 


t sup. 










jorrunities arose. 
welfth-cencury 
as indicative of : 
cratization of Byzantine politics in the Komnenian era." At least some 


зе ap! 


ап! 


‘and these women consistently took on significant political roles when 


CHAPTER 12 


A Roman mother 














che centuries Byzantine emperors had mothers, wives, and daugh- 


Imperial women appear more frequently in eleventh- 
istories than they did earlier and this has been inter- 
а greater political role for women, brought on by the 






pearances of women in eleventh- and twelfth-century histories, 
may be due to the increased use of classical Roman behavioral 


istorica] models on the part of historians." Just as Roman models of 


imate the portraits of Bryennios, Romanos, and John Doukas, 


fal paradigms of female behavior are also at play in che characteriza- 
A ef Nikephoros's most prominent female character, Alexioss mother, 


1a Dalassene. 


а Dalassene is a rather ambiguous character in the Material for His- 
Her skillful marriage policy is used to promote the connection between 
Komnenos family and imperial rule. She is easily the strongest female 






racter 






fer sons’ careers. Yet, under careful scrutiny, the episodes in which she 
do not add up to a rounded portrait of her character, or even 
istent description. Nearly every time she appears or is mentioned, 


in the history and it seems safe to say she had a powerful impact 


and Wharton, Change, 99-102; Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power, itj; Barbara. 


i Women in Byzantins 4: Power, Patronage and Ideology (New York: Longmans 


6-71: Barbara Hill, “Alexios | Komnenos and the Imperial Women,” in Alexios Р Komnenos, 


Mullett and Dion Smythe (Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 1996), 42-48; Paul Lemetle, 
в sur le Xle siecle bycantin (Paris: Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1977), 


‘Magdalino, "Innovations in Government," 150-1. 
gament for literary patterning on classical Roman models in no way negates the no 
for an increased prominence of aristocratie women in the Komnenian cra, on wh 






de Cheynet, "Le rile des femmes de l'ris prés les secaux in Mélanges V. 
imber 6 in Jean-Claude Cheynet, La société byzantine : 
aris: association des amis du Centre d histoire er civilisation 
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Anna's actions or opinions explain the actions of the men wit 
is interacting. In each case Nikephoros is primarily concerned with 
traying the character of the men in the story. Some of Anna's scenes | 
positively on her and others less so because her portrayal depends qo А8 
ing function in the text, Роп 


ower. When Isaac abdicates in Nikephoros’ history, his brother 
ife, Anna Dalassene, urges John to take power himself. Although 
pns lo ye and derils, che смо speeches have enough in common in 
к f content and force that scholars have considered them to be the 
h.2 This is not a case of misatcribution of an actual speech by 
There is no doubt фас Anna Dalassene was a highly significant Boe т historians, but of a similar rhetorical response to the challenge 
ical figure in the eleventh century and a significant presence in МТ ЕО 00 about abdication. Something about the circumstance of men 
В " son f writing = 
government.’ In the Afexiad, Anna Komnene explains that Alexi , power suggested 1o Psellos and Nikephoros that they should first. 
gated the civil administration of the Empire ro his mother while |, В women into the plot and chen have them speak up forcefully. 
on nearly constant campaign in the opening years of his rule and p E ros was happy to incorporate large sections of Psellos's history into 
what she says are verbatim quotations Irom the imperial chrysobull few changes, so something significant drove him to rework 
ing her grandmother that authority? Zonaras confirms Anna Dal, р e with different characters. The key to the function of the speeches 
role in administration.’ Аппа Komnene also describes her grandmor] atherine and Anna lies in understanding the authors’ appreciation of 
reforming the morals of the palace. Аппа Dalassene’s wisdom and уг cil Roman social norms. 
were praised in court orations of the lare eleventh century: Chrysob hes by Katherine and Anna are each one of the few instances 
signed by Anna Dalassene survive in the Athos archives. In some direct female speech in Psellos's and Nikephoros’s histories. Like their 
she speaks as if she were Alexios and in others she speaks in her ap, redecessors, the historians’ decision to quote speech directly rather 
voice on behalf of her son.’ These documents demonstrate Anna ac describe i was deliberate and purposeful.” Direct speech by women 
with full imperial authority, along the lines described in che Aleriad |, Emade particularly significant by the continuing appreciation of the 
fact she is seen overturning decisions made by Alexios regarding the ш; Pent Greek injunction for women not to be heard." This normative 
burdens of the Docheiariou monastery." Nor only was she acting ast nce, however contested in practice, became a standard part of classical 
primary governor while Alexios was campaigning, Бис she contra in discourse." The particular speeches made by the Byzantine wives 
Alexioss authority when he did take an interest in civil affairs. The inde estion were speeches of advice chat attempted to persuade. This 
pendent evidence for Anna's forceful exercise of imperial authority pro ignificant because Greek and Roman women were considered to be 
that her strong character was not just a literary construct. Yet the reall pst dangerous when they influenced the actions of men.” Late Roman 
of her authority should not blind us to the various ways her presen rians regularly told stories of empresses who influenced their husbands 
tion in Nikephoros's history functions within the narrative logic of t they wanted to criticize those emperors." The cultural ideas that 
text. 
‘A keen appreciation of classical ideals of female behavior lies b Bs 
Nikephoross odd repetition ofa slightly alrered dramatic scene rhat oc hew Fox and Niall Livingstone, "Rhetoric and Historiography,” in A Companion to Greek 


in the history of Michael Psellos. In describing the abdication of Sipe Soren seed ык игы Amb уи Pes 
2.45.2; Winkler, Consiratints, 5-8; Eva Cantarella, Pandora's Daughters: The Role and Status of 
4 їп Greek and Roman Antiquity, tans. Maureen В, Fane (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 

$ Jean-Claude Cheynet and Jean-Francois Vannier, Eudes prospographiqua (Paris: Publicati 1987), 38-7. 


la Sorbonne, 1986), 95-99; Elisabeth Malamut, “Lae femme politique d'exception à la Ва з A” Susan Fischler, "Social Stereotypes and Historical Analysis: The Case of the 

siècle: Anne Dalasstne,” in Femmes et pouvoirs des femmes à Byzance et en occident (Vle-Xle. i Ancient Societies: An Ilusion of the Nights, cd. L. Archer, 
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made this sort of speech-making by women unsettling still u, 

logic of our eleventh- and twelfth-cencury texts. 

In addition to appealing to classical notions of appropriately - ediarely turn to arms. 

behavior generally, in the context of wives attempting to conve Cin ely leads to the larger question of why Justinian needed to be 

husbands to strive vigorously for imperial power, our authors are SS ` ed in the first place. Why does Procopius include this scene of gender 

with Procopius of Caesarea’s use of those norms in his famous de п his ret? Brubaker explains it as a marker of the intensity of 

of Theodora’s speech before Justinian and his counselors during е “алу ас that moment: 

riots of s32. To properly interpret Psellos and c Nik h nd 

to recover a medieval reading of Procopius. р Кее nel (rhe way е Ryanie believed onn Берата) ad 
TP XU D TRU EP RN ay daring (the way the Byzantines believed а man behaved), Procopius 
n Procopiuss description, The P nds out because antne gender stereotypes to indicare the gravity of the occasion: the 

reported as direct speech, This is the only time Theodora speaks in x Byz bad that the natural order was reversed, with men quaking like 

tory of the Wars, although she is mentioned in passing on а few о; maion id a woman speaking like'a man. 

occasions," Procopius calls attention to the incongruity ofa woman spat 

ing by having Theodora open her speech by apologizing for expressin 

opinion." Procopius thus has Theodora appear more modest through 

acknowledgment that women ought to be deferential and simultaneg, ese, but he also is caught listening to his wife's advice. Further, 


points out just how cransgressive she is being. el з рі т k 
Beyond the surprise of having a woman speak in a council, the conten [nian is no vicrim merely of the private workings of womanly influence, 
Theodora’ speech is unexpected. She offers а courageous call to fighora i as so little control over his household thar his wife is seen speaking in 


than flee, This is пог a sentiment associated with femininity in class 
constructions of gender. Rather, Theodora is being portrayed like a m 
and her expression of the masculine characteristics of strength and a 






ndery; jon of masculine courage bya wife Serves to cast her husband as weak 
"Pin grion аке, To avoid this characterization, Justinian and his generals 

























jd argue that in addition it is a way of denigrating Justinian. Having 
ian shamed by a woman's boldness is one of several attacks on his 
vd evident in the episode, Not only does her daring point our 






degradation based on mishandling of gender coles is supplemented 
gestions that Justinian is in fact a tyrant rather than an emperor.” 


serves to point out how much the men are acting like women. The pris a's speech includes a not-particularly-veiled comparison between 
function of Theodora's speech is to shame the men around her “into ac ш and the infamous ancient tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse in ha 
manly” by being more masculine than they.” Afer listening to Theod Сале For as for myself, I approve a cermin ancient saying that royalty 
the men were “seized by boldness” and began to plot militarily."® The ood burial-shroud."? The ancient aphorism was пос that “royalty, 
of their new-found valor was an attack on the rioters in the hippodi Bester ryranny.” made a good shroud. The well-known story was thar 
комоч ye once pec plc di ionysius faced a dangerous rebellion in 403 nct, he was persuaded 
In thar che immediate function of Theodora' speech is to shame Barto flee by а friend who advised that tyranny made a good burial; 
tinian, Procopius was following a common Late Roman rhetorical strate О. Theodori Чук modifed. E ee Uh 
Shaming men was one of the several common uses of the stercotype алаа and che infamous Dionysius.” Both rulers survived the 
"female weakness” for patristic writers." Stories and discussions of women by militarily defeating the insurrections, Nor all of Procopius's readers 
in Late Roman texts have less to do with depicting the lives of wa have caught the classical allusion and been able to spot the change 
than with using those rhetorical statements to comment on the pow 


the men who stand in relation to those women.” In Theodora’s case th "Gender and Socie” 430, 
1 delis argues that Procopius's Wars is as critical of Justinian as the Secret History: Kakellis, 

pits of Casarea. The Buildingsalso need not be read as panegyric: Philip Rousseau, "Procopius s 
dings and Justinian’s Pride, 

Age of Justinian, ed. Michael Maas (Cambridge University Press, 2005). 429 4 De bellis 1.24.37.5-6. 
^ Procop. De bellis 1.24.33-34 " Brubaker, “Gender and Society,” 430. j Evans, “The 'Nika' Rebellion and the Empress Theodora,” Byzanrion $4 (1984): 381. Diod. 
® Procop. De bellis B. — Clark, “Ideology,” 166. bs Ael. VH 4.8.1.4; ос, Archidamus, 45.13 Plut. Cat, 248, Ал seni 7830, 

Cooper, ‘of omanly lufluence;" 151- ans, "Nila' Rebellion," 382. 
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in wording, but some certainly did.“ It would have been с 


fferences between modern and late antique values and under- 
that Procopius portrayed Theodora as prompting Justinian 


л Я 
сда sex opriate gender behavior lead to the attribution of an 











Е a of appropriag : В Ў 
merciless tyrant. i 1 ing ferent meaning to the text. A society that prizes courage in 
‘The very response to the insurrection in itself accuses Justinian, Е ier would read the story first as about Theodora, and second as a 
of lag] 














тогу about Theodora, When read with careful attention to what 

"bout the values and ideals of behavior of the sixth century, it 
PY dear that this is a serious misreading, As а result of Theodoras 
, jystinian lost his sense of moderation and ordered an inhumane 
Te did keep Justinian in power, but at a price that would make 







of moderation, and mercilessness; two chief characteristics of a 
Procopius records the number of he civilian dead as 30,000. Such a” 
could not but be seen as an excessive slaughter. Procopius does shi 
Justinian and his generals, Belisarius and Mundus, from accusacig, 
they willingly decided to attack civilians, Justinian merely ordered 










to go to the hippodrome, and then various obstacles led them to б Se cons shuddes. 
the populace rather than the rebel emperor Hypatius. So Procopius os EE us story of Theodora advising Justinian to fight was well known 





meaning is not accusatory and can even be seen as sympathetic to Justini 
The feebleness of the obstacles he describes, however, invite the reader 
question whether Belisarius and Justinian were in fact guilty of blood 
Belisarius and his army were prevented from attacking Hypatius direct} 


asmall door... which had been closed and was guarded b i Smmanded him saying “royalty was а good shroud,” and then 35,000 
who were inside . . . Concluding, therefore ihe he ed 2 ert Нура ple fell in the fighting.” In chis brief version. ofthe. story, che blame falls 
who had taken their stand in the hippodreme = a vast multitude crowding rely on an unnamed Theodora, Pselloss Historia Synromos says that 
other in great disorder — he drew his sword from its sheath and, command; апал submissiveness to women was as blasphemous as his doctrinal 
others to do likewise, with a shout he advanced upon them at a run. 3 According to Gencsioss history, when Michael I abdicated, his wife 
осор procested, telling him that "royalty was a good shroud.” Michael 
ted anyway. This clear allusion to Procopiuss Theodora was incor- 
red verbatim into John Skylitzes’ history in the late eleventh century. 
lis portrayed as a peaceful man precisely because he did not listen 
his wife.* However appealing Theodora's story is to modern minds, it 
clear that it was considered a negative episode in the Middle Ages. 


P іста! period as ап event showing the evils of womanly influence. 
ойе appears in Michael Glykas's ewelfth-century universal 

the story is that Hagia Sophia was built by Justinian to atone for 
сый. The emperor was ready to flee the riotous city, “but his wife 


mt 







ling 







Procopius goes on to draw implicit contrasts between Belisariuss bray 
experienced and armed soldiers and the disorganized populace trying de 
perately го flee. Once Mundus saw that Belisarius was actacking the pi 
шасе rather than Hypatius’s guards, he too joined in the attack ont 
people in the hippodrome. The narrative is constructed so that 
slightly penetrating reading suggests that Justinian ordered his gener 
attack the populace. The story that Belisarius, soon to become famo tt that the number of dead had risen from 30,000 to 35,000 by the twelfth century: Glykas 
the conqueror of Africa, together with his army, was prevented from arre E 

ing Hypatius because a few guards had closed a "small door" is simply gesamt 


т 8 n zt esos, in Josephi Genesii Regum libri quattuor, ed. 1. Thurn and A. Lesmucller-Werner (Berlin: 
convincing. The common modern reading of the episode holds Justin Жїз унады 


responsible for che attack on the rioters.** Michael y2i—22, a ү А A 
ing the Nika ai eng cultural distaste for wives who try o influence their husbands explains why the hagiographer 
Largely because of her courageous speech during the Nika | ra, the wife of the ninth-century iconoclast emperor Theophilos, y 
Theodora has entered che modern imagination as a heroine, This а р j her husband was alive. She is revered as a saint 
ip icon veneration after Theophilos died, bur as a good wife, according to her пй, she 
mo attempt to chastise her iconoclast husband or otherwise influence his behavior. Indeed she 
Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea, 36-38. hs entirely silent from she moment of her selection as his bride until after her deposition and 
© Procop. De bellis 1:24 49-50, trans. H. B. Dewing Harvard, 1914). c retirement, Her hagiographer’s choice to portray her as making no efforts on behalf of 
* For example sce John Moorhead, Justinian (London: Longman, Gphilia is to be found "in the rich history of imperial invective, where female strength, that is 
A History of Byzantium (Blackwell, 2005), Mango, ed. The Oxford History ination, comes ar the price of male weakness and the ruination of Emy deep was the 
(Oxford University Press, 2002), 46. 1 ion felt about female empowerment that "Theodora cannot defy her husband's authority 
?* On Theodora’s image in the nineteenth and twent eth centuries sce Averil Cameron, Precepts Shout at the same time discrediting herself and the iconophile men with whom she was allied.” 


the Sixth Century (Berkeley: University of Californ a Press, 1985), 67-70. M, Gender and Politics," 469~ 
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This context of cherorical use of classical gender ideals and the "this one,” aute. It is considered rude to use this form of the 


wife,” bur 














ation of Roman historiography ~ Procopius in particular ~ ее! "о refer to a person while he or she is present in modern Greek. 
function of che speeches by political wives in Pseloss and рер wn mage was considered rude, or at least dismissive, in the eleventh 
histories. Katherine's speech to her husband Isaac Komnenos, at 3E E E suggested by Psellos's aside assuring the reader that these were 
of his abdication in favor of Constantine Doukas, is the longest ер n . Isaac then says that she is “pleading like a woman,” 


3 words. 
s act M that he would rather she not speak and that he will not 


Py her pleading He does ignore all of Katherine’ pleading 
У ich his plan to take monastic vows. 
Nikephoros Bryennios describes Isaac Komnenos' abdication, it 
different story. Nikephoros has Isaac offer the imperial power 
eto his brother John and only turn to Constantine Doukas when John 
to become emperor. On this point Nikephoross history stand: 
to the witness of Psellos, Attaleiates, and Skylitzes Contin- 
ur is far more in keeping with a vision of the past favorable to 
omnenos dynasty. As in Pselloss story, Isaac falls ill while hunting. 
inc does not appear and there is no discussion of Isaac’ decision 
Rather the story focuses on his succession. Isaac made a rousing 
то John asking him to take up the difficult burden of imperial rule 
п was greatly distressed and “ready со suffer all things rather than to 
gup the public affairs.” His wife on the other hand: 






a woman in Psellos’s history. Psellos sets the scene by des 
deathly ill and surrounded by his grieving family. He uses ere 
ancient Greek tragedy for ritual female lamentation: “The empress jS 
dirge, and the daughter, answering her mother with weeping, bey i. 
turn more mournfully." That Katherine is first seen as the leader of, 
chorus of dirges connects her with an ancient tradition of female mu, 
ing chat deeply associated women with irrationality and grief? Whi 
women wailed, the men remained calm and Isaac asked со becomea mi 
Katherine immediately accused Psellos of having encouraged Isaac to reg 
Isaac said it was his own idea "but this [woman] (he really said thar) pg 
ing like a woman, hinders us from the better counsel, and accuses eye: 
one of the proposition rather than me." Katherine responded: 


ol 












р! 
When 
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“Yes I do,” she said, “and | take upon my neck all your sins, and if you revi 
have what of course | seek and desire; if not, then I will defend you before 
judge, even God, for the things that you have done wrong, And may all 
deeds be blameless for you; yet for you 1 would gladly be torn asunder by wonn M Y Sm. 
covered by deep darkness and consumed by unter fire! бо then do you E i cud end siting los beside SE se Him 
solitude? What kind of soul do you have to take yourself away from the fisse words: Why my lord, co y x y 

d leave mie behind Tul эдн ES о ‘ones, neither pitying their youth or caring about us? Do you not know 
aa sts e oe de rend grievous ой Fsomeone else rakes up the Empire of che Romans, he will hasten to get all 
to your daughter? But these things will nor be enough for us, bur МАНЫ ily out of the way thinking thus to secure che matters of Empire more 
will appear for us; hands, probably not benevolent, will cary us into dissang SIR Why are we brought to naught, casting ourselves and фе dear 

rhaps they may decide something worse, and a bloodthirsty man will олс "у ci eus Jua сине 
Кар нег ай Ru d dis у та УШЫ manifest danger and why are we driven from the kingship of the Romans 
dear ones and know no pity. You will live on after your change in habit, or p ] ne desires? Why this harmful philosophy and untimely modesty? 
ie with honos bur foros а ПЕЕ will remain, mars bitter. ran аана u may not be persuaded by me, hasten most quickly to be persuaded by 
Katherine's pleading is hyperbolic and disordered, jumping quickly from inscls. pE your emperor us brother and makeup m ан " Saying these 
one argument to the next. She is not presented as possessed of refint лок oi she жаки clever one gtspeiking and doing — since Re vals 


La : Ч ded, she turned to supplications and she presented intercessions wich 
rhetorical skills bur rather as near hysteria, Isaac is presented as disl НАА а ые ыы суйш, 


g Шр on persuading him, she was silent, deeply hurt and ashamed on his 
ius he turned away from kingship.'? 



























3 Psellos, Chronographiz, 7 80.13-14. 

26 Margaret Alexion, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge University Pr Я | 

Van Wess, 7A Brief History of Tears: Gender Differentiation in Archaic Greece," in Wher Chrowpaplin 323-4. — 140-20. 

sere Men: Masculinity, Power and Identity in Classical Antiquity, ed. Lin Foxhall and joka Sa GAN à шу obras elxe ттробёовоо, j 6 aŭ бредит cictoutun Tv Аеуошбушу 

(London: Routledge, 1998). 10-5: James Amelang, “Mourning Becomes Eclectic: Ritual 156 tiv mapaltnaw кої Tops 1 &убр1 тарахобіосоа тоюйтоңӊ typñto Tap’ 

and the problem of continuity,” Pase and Present 87 (2008): 3-32. Rayos alva ті, Myouas, корц нош, Elgos Deis pòs tavróv кай тё «тато, pire. 

3 Psellos, Chronagraphia, 7.81-83. Lam grateful to Elizabeth Fisher for her help in clarifying po av olera &apov prj ud клбдргуоӊ; ox оїоба cos ef Tis ЁттАрпто GAAS 
this text, Бисау бру, к mrobüw тооа: стейонеу Grav тё үёуо$ Audv, olóuevos ойто 
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Martial imagery characterizes Anna's opening argumentative ч, ernment. Looking only at che course of events опе would 
Once the rational, masculine argument fails, she turns to feminine men to appear cowardly, irresolute, and irresponsible, 
and pleading with tears and laments. The term translated as “үй jes of women arguing in favor of political action work to excuse 
sions” above, enteuxis, also means sexual intercourse. The impli ee ds inaction by affording them the opportunity co resist wom- 
that she went through all the modes of persuasion available ro fee o елсе and exercise self-control and moderation, Whereas Justinian 
masculine and feminine forms. Bais Jills" у а woman who pushed him to immoderate excess, these 
Nikephoros thus abbreviates Psellos's memorable abdication jiu pe goaded. Their steadiness in the face of female hysteria 
Isaac but recreates it in a new form for Anna Dalassene and John, ast їп the opportunity to appear resolute, calm, strong and in con- 
speech is similar со Katherine's speech in Psellos, but is nor en in fact they were cowed by circumstances. They may have been 
Since much of book 1 of Nikephoros’s history is copied close to vell Wir down, bur ar least they stood up to cheir wives 
from Pselloss, there must have been specific reasons why he cheat Jb ine and Anna's arguments wich their husbands differ significantly 
compose a new speech saying essentially the same thing, and especial ү" а бога in that they advocated for their families. They urged cheir 
switching the speaker from Katherine to Anna. His audience would ш hands то seek power, not because they personally lusted after power 
known Psellos’ history and probably remembered the drama of Kathe, an, but because they wanted protectors for their families. Theodora 
pleading with Isaac. The recurrence of the same basic episode, acted y of an unfeminine concern with political power which renders 
different characters, is a strong indicator that something in the Story « asculine and transgressive. In contrast, Katherine and Anna stay fully 
rhetorically necessary. By having Isaac offer the purple to his brother Jg у feminine by embracing the role of the protective Roman mother. 
Nikephoros has created the same situation of a man turning down po incen for properly raising and caring for children was part of the classical 
which seems to call for a speech by a woman asking him to pursue pow construction of female virtue.” Twelfth-century encomia show that 
One key difference between the eleventh-cencury women and Theod 
is that they were unsuccessful in persuading their men to act гау. T 
women ended up frustrated. Since their advice was ignored and had f dif their father gives up political power and make the protection 
effect on politics, why was it so important to record their advice? Why families their main concern. This change from фе Procopian 
women's voices heard here after being so consistently silent? The very а dye casts Anna and Katherine as far more positive characters. They 
ignoring their wives allowed these men to appear masculine while engagi action to display their husbands’ self-control and temperance, but they 
in actions that were passive and weak; hence essentially feminine, Со о without taking on the negative characteristics of Theodora. 
While boch Katherine and Anna thus look better than Theodora, Anna 
ives more favorable treatment yet. Katherine becomes a portrait in 
expresses any surprise that he recovered. John was of perfectly good idle hysteria, through a hyperbolic, unstructured utterance better char- 
and possessed of the proper aristocratic training for government ed asa rant than a speech. Nikephoros puts Anna in a better light by 
He is described by Nikephoros as simply not wanting to take up the {saying that she was clever and comperent and then making her speech 
bre coherent, Only when rational arguments failed did she turn to tears 
a pre d шуы» А е, ral 18 тату рты» date Mie, ЕТА E voulan: les Jobs тен уе 
Ваа: оу Резџаіоу; tls ў imBAcBhs стт фіАосоіс xal áaipos uerprogpocivi plement or being manly enough to 
шої melén. отейсоу ws ráyiwra. Tals cvuBovAcis retcêîveı той Basics ко! bepal Dunt a real assault. 
Tw трсушал» тдарой», тайта Kal Mele тойт тооз - йу yàp бехй тӊ ка The depiction of Isaacs abdication was a particularly sensitive topic 


xal mpérrr&iv ~ тиб ui Ems, mpòs Ikcolav Ётрётто xal Tas Bid Baxpünav xal оте? ton d 
ivreütis mpootpepev: cs 5' ёткуктоу Кора Kal mpós пау oxAnpuvóuvov, Grayvee the reasons for the abdication are not obvious. Psellos and 
Rephoros make the sole cause of Isaac's abdication the illness which 


бап 




































ily. Katherine and Anna both argue that their children will be 





















тебем Бус, WORE xaê' towriy &AycUca Kal тотоу karaotvyvátouoo. ойт ph 
буо туу BoorAdlay ёттеокадаото. 
4 Psellos’s speech for Katherine is not simply “reused” as Hill maintains. Hill, Imperial Wo 


Byzantium, 61. © Fiedler, “Social stereotypes,” iB. — Hill, “The Ideal Komnenian Woman,” 8. 
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he contracted while hunting, It was not uncommon for emperor, horos do not quote Procopius directly or even allude 
monastic vows on their deathbeds as a means of atoning for shew his history. Yet they play upon the same cultural logic that 
sins of power. The difficulty here is that Isaac did пог die from ca isa copius’s skillful manipulation of gender norms. Theodora’s 
and no one expressed surprise that he survived. Psellos mentions i > а rominence in the historical consciousness of later generations 
was opposition to Isaac's fiscal discipline. Modern historians en e d P'opius һай created a powerful scene ofa strong woman goad- 
the political damage of the dispute Isaac had had with the patri; Pha gause weak husband into tyranny. Psellos drew on this cultural mem- 
consider him as having been forced out of office." The orderlina ty er weak gender norms when he made Isaac look strong by giv- 
transfer of power from Isaac to Constantine Doukas was also апо E ane a woman whose tears and arguments he could stoutly resist. 
Doukas did not become emperor by being proclaimed by his troope огоз chose not to quote Psellos in this instance but rather rede- 
leading a dangerous armed rebellion. Rather he was simply given power] Е the same rhetorical strategy in order ro burnish the image of John 
Isac, Other medieval observers were struck that Isaac did nor пута d the arh histories include episodes of female pleading because 
n епо. k H n 
that power to a member of his family, particularly when he had was a danger of a man looking effeminate. The rhetorical trope 
kinsmen of the appropriate age to choose from. Attaleiates and oading woman became a graceful cover for male weakness and 
Continuatus both make a pointed note that Isaac passed over his bro, ушу by prompting а display of manly strength in resisting womanly 
John, his nephew, and his son-in-law in order to offer imperial powe ЖА 
someone outside of his household.” Clearly Isaac's choice to volung Dens Dalassene speaks again in Nikephoros's history in the course of the 
bestow imperial power on another family was seen as aberrant, tic story of her trial for treason. After the battle of Manzikert when 
Either Isaac was unusually peaceable fora medieval general and emp ов Diogenes had been released by Alp Arslan and was crying co regain 
or he was so politically unsuccessful that he was effectively deposed. ne, Anna was accused of writing to Romanos and conspiring with 
as the only man in the room at the time who wrote a history, was se inst Michael VII Doukas, As the mother of Romanos’s daughter- 
to craft the change in regime as an act of generous abdication rather tha Few, she was closely linked wich Romanos and had every reason to wish 
forceful deposition. Portraying Isaac as retiring voluntarily and choo ‘him го remain in power and help him by keeping him informed of 
Constantine Doukas was а way for Psellos to bolster the legitimacy ol was happening in the capital. From a purely political viewpoint, there 
dynasty he started to serve without insulting the one he used to w very reason to think that Anna did try to help Romanos. The Doukai 
for. The image of a strong and resolute Isaac freely selecting Constantin juld not have bothered to get her out of town unless she had а real 
Doukas may have served Psellos's political purposes. Whether Isaac y lity to cause them trouble. Yer Nikephoros' story insists strongly that 
forced out of power or retired, as Psellos claimed, the end of his polit es were entirely false. 
career was an embarrassment to his nephew's regime and hence dem er than being minimized or swept aside altogether, Anna's trial 
careful historical treatment. Once Psellos’s narrative of peaceful abdication son is given a highly dramatic and rhetorically elaborate portrayal. 
was established, Nikephoros had to deal with the embarrassment joros interrupted Psellos's story line at this point to include Anna's 
Actaleiates’s and Skylitzes Continuatus's puzzlement that Isaac had 
over his brother in favor of a man from another family. In needin 
rehabilitate John, Nikephoros turned to the same rhetorical strategy t 
Psellos had used to make Isaac look strong. 





































































Î unnamed Satan is the real agent who “finding and using some bold- 
Buthed man with a tongue like a serpent” provoked the false charges of 
jon." Michael acted “wrathfully” without attention to the accuser or 


Iccused +8 a ы -l 1 

H Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, зл; Michael Angold, The Byzantine Empire, oag i 3 A court was arranged and “the noble, well-born and wise 
A Political History, and edn. (London: Longman, 1997), 75-77: Michael Angold, “Imperial was brought to rhe palace.” Michael was too ashamed to preside. 

and Orthodox Reaction: Byzantium in the Eleventh Century,” in New Constantines: The ЁЁ ба herself again speaks forcefully and dramatically: 

Imperial Renewal im Byzantium, үйл) Centuries, ed. Paul Magdalino (Aldershot: Ashgate 


48 Acaleiates 69; Skylitzes continuatus 108 Paabu. Panag o fuia, 
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Then, the radiant, noble and greac-souled lady enters, and suddenly she М гоз decision to portray a woman known to have wielded great 
duc о: 


an icon of the great Judge, which she had hidden under her robe. Wing erly helpless and victimized. 


E те 
bearing she fixes her gaze on the judges and said "Here is the Judge E 0 ен appears in her role as mother. Motherhood is not ide- 
between me and you today, before whose gaze carry out no verdi ГОД a otherwise арр 


tdict: Е i i laci 
the Judge who ‘knows the secrets of the heart," 5 ung, straightforward in regard to constructions of power relations. 


ve mothers to get born, but in many discourses of male power 
a mY оп is symbolically appropriated as а male action. In classi 
duci aternity is what counted for establishing political power’ 









j 
п must ha 







phoros describes how at first Anna's actions caused the judges 
revulsion at the false accuser, but that they quickly rendered the ү d 
they knew Michael wanted.” Uncharacteristically, Nikephoros uses BH 7 mothers had a far greater role in the education and formation of 
imagery in this scene, saying cha the false accuser was willing ro “sell E pan һап ancient Athenian mothers and could expect the deference 
for an obol,” and comparing the trial то that of Caiaphas, the Һр 009 jr young adult sons. Yet deference to mothers was a matter of a 
who tried to gather false witnesses against Jesus. Anna and her chit man's choice rather than obligation, and efforts to break away from 
were exiled to the Prinkipo island in the sea of Marmara, only to be тесы| ernal rutelage were considered appropriate.” 
after Romanos's death. he stories of young Roman men resisting and then dispensing with their 
Why would Anna's actions on behalf of Romanos need го be so strongh her's advice have helped create our image of strong Roman mothers, but 
denied in che cwelfth century? While Anna comes off about as well A be scories also display the key moments in which the sons turn into men. 
she could in this story, we still need to explain why Nikephoros incl, A ceptions of gender drawn from Galen's medical tradition held boys as 
it. Nikephoros did not include every event in his history and so the ш e closer in physical temperament to women, girls, and eunuchs. Full 
ries he does tell are there for a reason. The dramatic story of her pul ess came only with adulthood. A Roman boy needed to increase in 
the icon out of her dress was probably a well-known family vale tha Gasculinity to become a properly gendered adult man. So when an adult 
ephoross audience would have wanted to hear. In that Nikephorg cis like a child in deferring to his mother, it is a transgression of gender 
history functioned as a compendium of great family lore, it may hay Ourgrowing a mother's advice was part of actaining full masculinity 
been natural to include the story about how Anna stood up to th as adulthood. 
judges. 1 Imperial motherhood is an even more complicated category. On the one 
Beyond that, the story may speak to some lingering discomfort ad, the wife of an emperor who is the mother of another can strongly 
her political power, Anna's cry that Christ is her judge is an appeal û lize continuity of stable government by ensuring that the current 
disempowered person speaking truth to power. To cling to hope of di ce and stability will endure unperturbed into future generations.” 
help is certainly an act of piety, but it is also a manifestation of lack af Ж $ 
temporal resources. In chis markedly unreligious text, the sudden ini Bes рна сае ъа ае Wists Arad Бар Saal wh 
of Christian imagery highlights che absence of the political and mili he principle can be rather strongly stated: "Nowhere in the classical... world does birth into 


political manhuod, any kind of manhood, from any social sector, erupt from womankind, 
Е зт үз may have mother e s ^ "friends" 
portraying Anna as a slandered victim clinging to God, шы slices e Lick Matin eir nig cest 
the reality of her political authority. There may be some significance 1 Miguipy ей. Lin Foxhall and John Salmon (London: Routledge, 1998), 7. 
оп, The Roman Mother, 168-209. — V Dixon, The Roman Mother, 181- 
children, and eunuchs were soft and moist whereas men were hard and dry. Kathryn 
зу. Ps. 14-31: osor yow й yewola кой veyeAóqvyos форд т Ringrose, The Perfect Servant, 54-55; Katharine Ringrose, "Reconfiguring the Prophet Daniel: 
ixóva 5è kpómoucc Und iv уАзибба той móvrov AiKcaTod Haye тайт des, Sancin and Castration in Byzantium," in Gender and Difference in the Middle Ages, ей. 
от т olam xal rà Bħtupom rps той; кота &tvígaca, «оўтоў», fp, Би оп Farmer and Carol Braun Pasternack (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2003), 
{лоб 7e wal иб» кобіотатат ойрероу, mpds öv érevitovrts yprigous ёкрірете u aval : On Roman male adulthood see McDonnell, Roman Manliness, 173-80. 
Застой той dBrog тё крофна». Juden and widespread popularity of the culis of the deificd Livia and Agrippina the Younger 
2.43-47: rola mpeAnys, © фиёрдутпто, тео бу vis трё оўтой Варрок, OT Greek world has been explained as a response to the desire to emphasize the stability of 
bv катпуорб» буса; Oey eru, 6 Bè geiyav усоузіо таў xertnyoplas @то tule. The cults of the empresses did this by adding the clement of fertility and maternal care 
kal à Шу dy Uprns tor) xai &олой mirpáckcov viv lkv el Slot, 6 BÈ rêo ns Uroylas d household to the imperial pantheon, Susan Fischler, “Imperial Cult: Engenderiag the Cosmos,” 
el mpds oti шера Sv Epudpiéay iy 8А ува, Men were Men: Masculinity, Power and Identity in Classical Antiquity, ed. Lin Foxhall and 
? Matthew 26:57-66: John 2-2. — 1.22.4849. Salmon (London: Routledge. 1998), 175. 
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Manuel immediately embraced her and asked “only to be wor- 


on Соттоп tomb." When he died, Anna acted with appropriate 
rofa 


ШУ cand restraint: 
[cand great-hearred mother completed the required rites for her son and 
much as is appropriate for che loss of such a зоп, a soldier, and general. 
her pain a little, she sent che famous Alexios campaigning with the 






Images of empresses, with husbands and sons, can also "compl, 
image of che patriarchal emperor" by allowing him го “display co SS 
his household."® The category of imperial mother becomes prati 
when the patriarchal husband is missing. Eudokia’s decisig ati 
Romanos Diogenes in 1068 followed well-established traditions of 
regents quickly choosing new husbands. While re-marrying resto 
kl image of a properly ordered imperial household by comple; 
husband-wife-son package, it creates uncertainty about whether dem 
husband will support the inheritance rights of che first-husband’s chil p's grief at the death of her son recalls Plucarch’s Cornelia mourning the 
hence the Doukai attack on Romanos, If the empress regent does р Wh of her sons Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. Both women were noble 
remarry and rules for her son, the uncertainty turns to whether nae will B megalapsuchos in the face of their sons’ death. Anna's restrained grief 
the minor will grow to be man cnough to take control of the govern; ° аке decision to send another son to war for the Empire also 
Emperors must be seen as overcoming the tutelage of their mothers Cornelia's paradigm. Plutarch admires Cornelia's strength in being 
order to attain adulthood and be men. Psellos's Historia Syntomos inclu то discuss her sons’ achievements and deaths without grief or tears. 
a negative portrait of Alexander Severus (222-235), whose chief failing s women grieve, but not inappropriately, displaying the strength of 
over-dependence on his mother, Матаса, Psellos says that while she w Roman heroines. 
pious, she was not fit for imperial rule. That she drew up the army on n her stoic calm, Anna is stronger than her son Alexios who was "shed- 
of Severus is seen as sufficient explanation for Severus military failu streams of tears since he was divided between two emotions, com- 
Despite her sainthood, Psellos considered Irene bad empress because of bon for his mother and martial enthusiasm, for he indeed loved both 
jealousy of her son Constantine VI, for whom she ruled as regent well and his mother." Romanos Diogenes himself wept when he saw 
his twenties before having him blinded and ruling independently from 7g and ordered him to return to his mother, saying that іс would 
Воз.“ These historical examples were problematic for two reasons: wo, right to leave her without a comforter.7° Alexios attempted to per- 
were in positions of authority and their boys were not men. Mamaea, in Romanos to let him stay, but he was unsuccessful and returned to 
mustering troops, was too masculine, but Severus, in giving his modis cher. Anna appears strong and steady in this episode. The emperor's 
childlike deference, was effeminate, or at least пос masculine enough то fora mourning widow was also noble. Alexios' return to his mother's 
emperor, s obedient. The episode creates a favorable impression of all three 
c, while simultaneously highlighting Alexioss lack of maturity. 
other three instances where Anna enters the narrative are occasions 

































































adulthood, but their sons cannot be adults, and hence fully m: 
until the women stop mothering them. 
Anna Dalassene appears in several scenes in the role of a Roman mot 
exercising care for her children, While her actions assimilate her со 
tems of appropriate Roman behavior, she also displays the sort of сше BRE uico t otmodvevos тостту жерле арро абикай, 
that Roman boys needed to overcome. Anna rushed from Constantin 9-24: | öt yewvaia pijTnp кой veyoAówuyos тї dpetAouEuny éciav бптотАпршооос à 
каї тосойлтоу пеф'оаос босу siks Thy тоюйтон sraiba émofiaAoüsav ovpariirr тє 
i страту, Вроҳу vt той máðous Loui évecyxoüoo Têv кАшуду ктт AAğıov 
pamoóptvov và paci 
C Gracch. 40115; Cornelia bore her grief “eG yevds kal peyaAoyiyos." Аппа was а “yewala 
Imo rei муо эрда" 1.12.19-20. 
© alos Hitonia go. Psellas, Historia ghe ich. 10334. ^ Nikephoros, Hir. " 
^! 1427-10. Tr Tasos 
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judge of politics than his mother and able to defy her will, While 
thus displays his independence, che inclusion at all in the history ор C advice. 
mother's opinion about what he shoud do portrays him as beh, ощ ers 


" oe Т о! the comi 2 
his mother. Other men in Nikephoross history do nor ask their Es 4 Md nor say thar Alexios was under the thumb of his mother, but 
or fathers, about what jobs they should rake.7* jc СО 


P nsult her. On the surface this behavior is innocuous enough. It is 

When Andronikos Doukas asked Alexios to consider matryin, ; respectful and admirable in a sense. Yet, when considered against a 
daughter Irene, Alexios responded that he needed to ask his mothers 3 ЗД of classical constructions of imperial motherhood, the ongoing 
was an impediment to the union because Anna is said to have alwayg 2 


ent of his mother in his affairs once he had reached adulthood 
Caesar John Doukas and his family.7* Modern observers have апы joned to challenge Alexios's manhood. So long as Alexios was subject 
this dislike of the Doukas household to Anna's supposed јело 5 E D other he was not fully a man and certainly not imperial. Anna's 
having Constantine Doukas succeed her brother-in-law Isaac as empero S would need to be forcefully overcome in order for Alexios to rule 
According to Nikephoros, opposition to the marriage of Alexios and [yey 3 


saly as emperor. n portraying Alexios as subject to Anna's guidance, 
Doukaina came from Emperor Michael and his brother Konstantigg "С огоз does пог portray Alexios as ordering his own household. A 
well as from Anna Dalassene. In assessing where the real opposition 


T адис man would rake care of his widowed mother rather than che 
the historiography fastens onto any information about Anna and 


way around. 
her the prime mover. The text, however, lists her opposition along wig 


case that Alexios was overly deferential ro his mother could be 
that of the reigning emperor. Although Michael was a weak character, li lightly and easily by Nikephoros because everyone in his audience 
opinion as emperor probably still counted for quite a Ыг. 


that Anna went on to hold great authority within Alexios's imperial 
The insertion of Anna into the discussion of Alexioss engagem ‘stration. Nikephoros's history does nor cover the period in which 
functions to portray him as subject ro maternal authority, Alexiog | 


ios granted Anna control over domestic administration, bur it plays 
denied the opportunity to exercise p'oper control over his family ap oa cultural system in which that would be seen as a bad idea. In Zonaras's 
self-determination regarding his choice of wife. Rather he continues tg Alexios is negatively portrayed as subject to his mother. Zonaras 
defer to his mother's tutelage. that Alexios was unhappy about being emperor “in name only" 
tause his mother ran the government for him. His story is that Alexios 
campaign against Basilakes. During that campaign, a eunuch monk stay is unwilling to remove Anna from authority because he was "in awe of 
with Alexios in his tent. The monk has а role «o play in the story @ other.” In Zonaras’s story Anna steps down voluntarily because she 
one of Alexios's military ruses. It is specified фас Alexioss mother had le o perceive Alexios's unhappiness. This characterization of Alexios as 
npowered and afraid of his mother is highly critical. The effectiveness 


cases, Alexios is shown as responding in some way to his 
Alexios ultimately acts independently of his mother in 
mission to fight Roussel and choosing го marry Irene. 


diese three 



































































imply moral guidance. Ас this point Alexios was abour twenty-one years Alexios was a “weakling before 
and had been commanding armies for over six years. One would thinl ."* Nikephoros's few brief scenes of Anna attempting to direct 
could choose his own servants and take responsibility for his own perso 's career would be enough to remind his audience of Alexios's 
morality. Although just a remark in passing, this derail presents Alexi longed adolescence. The same ideal of adult masculinity chat allows 
continuing to be under his mother’s protection and guidance. in Komnenos’ strength to be displayed precisely by his refusal to be 


> Constantine Doukas refused his Euler’ order to fight against Romanos afier the battle of Ma 
at a time when his father, Caesar John. Doukas, was running the government for Michael 







7464-7: йубето uv оўу б Baathels is iv uévo oytBòv THs Basidsias ётолайшу 
Gm, бето BE tiv unrépa Kal кобот ixelvns pelota Thv tfovclav ойк елем. 
77 Steven Ruan the End of Anna Dalassena," s17: Garland, Byzantine Empreses, 187, Ble devant les femmes,” Lemetle, Ging études, 298; seconded by Magdalino, “Innovations in 
a: turê; BE fs Ibias окпуй; тду очудута Ua uovayóv, бубра ёкторіох, d TAY € ent,” 150, and Michael Angold, “Alexios f Komnenos,” 496, but disputed by Hill, “Alexios 
трбуха j piye Elo tevae cos бут руй Te kal тербе з and the Imperial Women,” 37-54. 
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guided by Anna in turn means that Alexios’ deference to her ex 
lack of full manhood. poses 
When all of Annas appearances are considered, she eme, 
profoundly polyvalent character, both admirable and celebrated for. 
strengths and subtly functioning to challenge Alexioss лада US 
her first appearance, Anna's strong argumentative assault on her Ret la 
affords him the opportunity to display his strength in ignoring her, Jop, 
man enough to ignore Anna, whose strength is never called into qu 
The story about Anna's trial shows off her piety and proclaims her cc 
and megalopsychia, Her response to che death of her son Manuel likas 
displays inner strength and megalopsychia. Anna's characterization ig 
negative and employs some of the main characteristics of classical Ron 
motherhood”? Her continued involvement in mothering her adul. 
however, calls Alexioss manhood into question. Unlike his father, Ale 
pays attention to Аппаз opinions. The Gracchi ignored their mother 
feelings in the pursuit of whar was right for Rome. Cornelia is a hemp 
character even though she had no control over her boys. Those in th 
audience who regarded Alexios as not exhibiting the proper kind of 
itary virtue were likely to see Anna's continued influence over her so 
indicating Alexioss weakness, immacurity, and insufficient masculini 


CHAPTER 13 


A bold young man 

























ports ofthe great and noble Roman men chat fill Nikephoross nar- 
SE exalt che memory of those individuals. They also stand in implicit 
fei to the character of Alexios Komnenos who despite being the 
ible hero of Nikephoros's history, does not share their character ог 
^s. Alexios has already entered several of the previous chapters either 
шше bis rise го prominence forms the core of the overall plot, or because 
| characterization of other individuals seems to speak to his character. 
ir is time to turn co Nikephoros's depiction of Alexios directly and 
the possible meanings of Nikephoros's remarkably ambiguous por- 
it. Nikephoros presents material that his audience could use to con- 
a positive image of Alexios. Аг the same time he undercuts some 
compliments with paradoxical јихгароѕііоп and alienates Alex- 
m the most prominent virtues of his heroic characters, A reflective 
fence could apprehend a negative characterization of Alexios without 





79 Dixon, The Roman Mother, 168-209. 


Nikephoros portrays Alexis differently in books 1 and з than in books 
j 4. There is a shift in rhetorical strategy as che second half of the 
iory becomes far more patent in its criticism of Alexios than the first, In 
Bok 1 Alexios is lavishly praised, but shown to be ineffective and foolish, 

cism here takes the form of irony and juxtaposition of dishonorable 
stances and mistakes with hyperbolic praise. In the later parts of 
2 and increasingly in books 3 and 4, as Alexios becomes militarily 
ful, Nikephoros aligns Alexios with Turks and military tricksters, 
g a picture of ruthlessness and dishonorable grasping after any 

itage, Alexios's lack of honor is contrasted particularly with Bryennios 

's noble conduct in book 4. 

Nikephoros’s praise of the young Alexios is hyperbolic. Alexios is always 
ап honorary epithet in his early appearances.’ He is most often called 






* Seger, Bryennios, 32-38. 
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the Aleios Alexios, the famous Alexios, He is also the most won 





the beautiful, and che golden.’ In books (d 
brave," ог simpy 
name. This change in the use of epithets of pi led Seger to ЫН 





that Alexios died after Nikephoros had written the first two books ор 
history, so that Alexios was praised lavishly while alive and less go. 
his death.” In light of the more clearly negative reading of the la 
offered here, the opening books may be taken as similarly, if less ү, 
unsympathetic. The change in rhetorical strategy may be due, in pre 
Alexioss changing age and political stature. It may also reflect a chanas 
Nikephoross circumstances of composition or the reception of the a} 
books." 

Nikephoross initial description of Alexios is particularly fulsome, 
he first introduces Alexios, in the descr.ption of John and Аппаз chi 










about John Doukas. Psellos opens the chapter of his continuation of 
Chronographia devoted со Caesar John Doukas with the following [а 
praise: 
What could one say abour this man, so as сә make words equal with the splend 
of his habits and the virtues of his soul? Гог every kind of need was met in him 
һе was able co be the most beautiful offering in life and combining two oppo 
qualities, for being the most sharp in intelligence of all that 1 have perceived а 
seen, even so he displayed a most gentle soul comparable to the noiseless f 
of a stream of oil.’ 


The contrast berween sharp intelligence and gentleness, as well as 
likening of the man’s character to a “scream of oil” derives from the ini 


Fa 

ЦЕ 

7 Seger, ligemios, 32-3). 

* ‘The politics of the presentation of Nikephoross history will be explored in chapter v 

э Psellos, Chronograph, 7 (Michael) 16.17: бу Timor тирі той dvbpos тойтох, оте 


tous Аёуоу той T&v Mv &yAafais кой таў тй wuXiis áperais: поутобатё» yap 
xeu кой olov KEAMovoU 7 Blo åváðnua, xol ёк Bueiv той; tvavriow Euyxsiueves, 6 
"tos yap tiw абуеогу Фу Euumdvtew dv ёуф хой joûnpaı xal тауа, обто mpg 
dbeikvuran thy роуд», às кёдесбон peyar thaiou ёүрофтүт! фЁоуто$. 

1442-bs: 0 yàp 1001 ёт фе SÀ momore тихс = xal туу ттоАлов петлпоіока = 

тә aéuny ойто бомизетб ci тефикөта. тё yàp tuat бута cos GAA ҳолетёу тр 
vat бтофердуто, кой irl тобто; ёубрйо» trap’ óvrivoüv, tyco vèv ойт бу ûn 

ойле ёрФ yryvóuvov- ФАА of тє ftis Сотер ойто kai àyylvoi кой uviioves ds TH 

xai тоо; TAS ópyás ё60рротоі tici, кой ĞTTOVTE; qépovTan Сотер тё dvEpHETIITS whois. m 
vavistaspo ў бубрабтеро guovran, of те ай typ piüta repo! уөрої ток &ёт'оут@о! 


5 crip! 
an 1o Plato: 
Dol 













Nikephoros modifies a rhetorically elaborate description thar Psellos wra 


pbe s 
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rion of Alexios owes more to Pselloss description of John 





uen Alexios was filled with all graces. For his face was as graceful 

in rer se in another and he was always shining and filled with good 
Орг could one ау about him, to beable co make equal with words the 

is habits and the virtues of his soul? He Ead every kind of physical 
ador cn adornment and was able о be the most beaurifal offering in ife 
and cms wo opposite qualities: for he was the most sharp and energetic of 
ote have seen even so he displayed а most gentle soul so that he made 
Eh om nearly unsusceptible to anger. 





third іл © 




















P horos’ simplifies Pselloss grammar slightly and adds a few more 


liments. He omits Plato's oil metaphor while preserving the essential 
AP т berween sharpness and gentleness. Nikephoros’s description of 
i ig even more over the top in praise than Pselloss. Regardless of how 









f lars choose to approach Psellos’ original, Nikephoros's passage needs 


pen in the context of the rest of his history, in which che hyperbolic 
stands in contrast to less flattering depictions of Alexios's character. 


jais kal Mens yéuovrts. ò 5è otro» Mlox тє каї блттоіотох кай ávuciuos Epxerat ётї таў 
pns тє cl LATICES рете TOAAAS mrpgówos. olov Асос peta ёууофтуті péovwros, Gore 

Б лә THAKOUTOY бута ойто таўта буаттраттеобон. 
^I assure you that, among all the young men I have met with — and I have had to de with a 
many = | have never found such admirable gifts, The combination of a rare quickness of 
gence with exceptional gentleness and of an incomparably virike spirit with both, is a thing 
fat I should hardly have believed could exist, and I have never seen it before. In general, people 
"have such keen and ready wits and such good memories as he are also quick tempered and 
te; they dart aboue like ships without ballast, and their temperament is rather enthusiastic 
strong, whereas the steadier sort are somewhat dull when they come to fave study, and they 
everything, But his approach to learning and inquiry, with the perfect quietness of из smooth 
sure progress, is like the noiseless flow of a stream of ol. It is wonderful how he achieves all this 
bis age." Translated by F М, Comford, in Plato: The Collected Dialogues. cd. Е. Hamilton and 

H. Саты (Princeton University Press, 1960), #48-49 

Baog: û Бай tplros AMttos тгаутойоу fjv xaphav dudmacus: ápis yàp ётїздн o> 
ep ónolav o) т; Lv GAAw iBedoato тототе кай papós Hy Gel кой &yobeouvng 
kal Ti áv Tis efor mepi ToUTOU is бууй тойу Adyous одо! тої; Ov fov 
bafis xal тай тїйє yuxris dperais, таутобатды Hv урна qvowdis тє кой mpooipezixis 
пётттоў xal olóv тї кёААото» тё Pleo áváðnua ёк Suoiv Toi évavtiow euyneluevov: 





freres уар àv филтаутшу dv отой тебеш Kal броотприәтато$. ойто трфотатпе 





ro Tv yj ios кро Bv кой éxivn toy mpos ёру #аутду ёттофоімем, 
me do not consider the last book of the Crvuographir to be à true continuation of die text, 
а politically motivated encomiasti tract: Anthony Kaldellis, The Argument of Psellos Chrono- 

(Leiden: Brill, 1999), n; Anthony Kaldellis, "The Corpus of Byzantine Historiography: 

pretive Essay,” in The Byzantine World, cd. Paul Stephenson (London: Routledge, 2010), 213. 
Е have suggested that it ought to be read ironically as a criticism of a disastrous emperor: 
aliates as a Reader of Psellos,” 189-90; Jeffrey Walker, "Michael Psellos on Rhetoric: А 
ary on Psellos Synopsis of Hermogenes." Rhetoric Society Quarterly p. 1 
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In the stories about Alexios' earliest military campaigns, Alexiog night fell however, one of che soldiers, “exceptional among them 
as a parody of an overly bold, youthful warrior. Nikephoros use, РР on as td experience, named Theodoros,” recognized that as soon as 
martial vocabulary to describe Alexios's actions as a child. He di a Чак most of the soldiers would run away." This prediction greatly 
"return" to Anna from Diogenes's camp buc rather “marched forth br УД Alexios as "he supposed everyone was as brave as he was." The 
quarters.” Alexios camped at Caesarea in his first military campaign did in fact abandon their position while Alexios was having dinner, 
the command of his brother Isaac. Isaac left Alexios to guard the ioo U ing bis armor.” 
while he gave battle to the approaching Turks. After defeating and capac | ыз Story Nikephoros plays wich paradoxical juxtapositions of Alex- 
Isaac, the Turks attacked the fortress, provoking Alexios into a dari, 4 this lor and actual incompetence. While Nikephoros ostensibly 
Alexios bravely charged out and immediately engaged the enemy; ‘Alexios lavishly throughout, he tells che story of a disastrously ill- 
engagement, devoid of glory or even purpose. Alexios’s poor judg- 
‘gained nothing other than the deaths of those crying ro keep him out 
xuble. His ournumbered attack t the Turks, in which he lost ten 
E freen men, was recldess and senseless. The soldiers’ hymn in praise 
lexios is wildly incongruous after such a drubbing. That Theodotos 


CUT е Eg М „Ж ed by name and described as exceptional in bravery and expe- 
Those fighting with Alexios dismounted to struggle nobly” with him an а Bares that is judgment chat che inet would abandon the fortes 
ripped him from danger. Of the fifteen men who went out with Alei to be regarded as a sensible military assessment. A good commander 
only five returned safely to camp. The episode is ostensibly laudatory їп id recognize that the situation was untenable, The detail chat Alexios 
presenting Alexios as guarded by divine power, but for other characters 
Nikephoros' history sustaining wounds in a desperate fight was а mark o| 
having fought hard and well. Notably Andronikos Doukas and Bryennig 
the Elder received numerous wounds before they were defeated, Tih 
stand in pointed contrast to Alexios who emerged entirely unscathed fro 
a battle in which he lost two-thirds of his men. | 
Back inside the fortification Alexios encouraged the soldiers “so 
they would пот do something unworthy of фе noble character of th 
Romans.” The soldiers are described as responding enthusiastically i 
Alexios’s exhortation and praising him in terms of a savior and an an 















He pushed into the middie of the fighters and first struck his spear agai 

one coming against him and immediately showed him death. Then, when po a 
surrounded and arrows were sent against him from everywhere, he was шу; 
and he was guarded by the right hand above, But his horse received the 
arrows and fell to the ground with his rider." " 












bandoning his camp presents a biting contrast between ostensibly 

ory behavior and pitiable outcomes. Generals keep their armor on 

ac they are always ready to respond to new challenges, Alexios ate in 

armor, bur failed to respond to the unfolding challenge of a large-scale 
jon among his forces. 
























all his soldiers, Alexios escaped on a mule, When the mule could 
further Alexios dismounted and marched on, fully armed, into 


So long as it was day, they were strong and admiring the nobility of the yo 
they applauded and raising their hands as supptiancs they called him savior 
benefactor, saying “Well done! Oh young man, oh savior, oh helmsman, 
deliverer of the remnants of this Roman army. Well done! Oh angel scare 
having a body! May we delight in your brave exploits and may you be kept for} 
mé А T 
as our common help for many years! mistakenly assumed that his blood came from wounds received 
cr р arle, They cleaned him up and then handed him a mirror, Alexios 
OSE TE TEE a med that he did nor know what ко do wich ir explaining that men and 
корш обу huipa Ñv, xaprtpow кой тё yewoiov той viou Geupékovres rival soldiers are not accustomed to looking in mirrors because: 
xeîpas ЇкЁт1ба dverteivovres aurrfipa кай evepyérny txéAouv, “eye,” АЁуоуте;, “© aE А 
дотйр, ê xuBepvins, б Ts meprocabcloms тӯобеРоцоїкі отот pua rns, riye ó al р 264-6 "662. 92623-27" 2.627-30. 
микроб eiv £v ойрот. dvaluedé ооо тау бубрауабпыбтоз» каї rnenóeins Ану di XPS J of val дрФут:; атой Tiv wi (peres yAatvav катёотиктоу tà Aufpro TOU alyatos 
накрой$ кобу ágthos. "Tt kai Ббкруоу iss dikós. 
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This is only a pursuit for women, and especially those who are tryin A behavior not only for Roman men, but also for women who are 
their husbands. Weapons and a plain and simple life are adomments iy ia bt des suffering now in the future we will be shut off rom human 
men.” ; and win e will fail to ear excomia for ourselves, which are for men who 
pasion iy and ate worthy of their good-birth . .. Those dying [in battle] are 

e nobly ers, praised bythe wise, blessed by everyone. Those abandoning 

y Eo slavery and danger deserve no compassion and are considered most 

EI everyone, But as the saying goes, one must choose beween а good 


nid a good death." 


The story of Alexios's escape constitutes more two-edged praise, The 
climbing а mountain in his armor and disdaining his personal app 
show a strong military character. Yet a good general would work py 
be in the position of escaping a fortress alone on a mule. How heroic c 
Alexios have been when the blood that horrified the villagers had с continues to explain how they can marshal the household servants 
from his own nose? The claims to exaggerated masculine roughness gn} hen es thar could hold off the Turks long enough for everyone else to 
point out Alexioss youth. Again this story is not overtly critical of Alei дл E. house. The "saying" Alexios quotes is from Sophocles's 
but there is a disjuncrure between the stated laudatory exclamationg S Nihil it is entirely possible фас the line had become a proverbial 
the overall result of che contextualized characterization. 


a і : Чоп by the twelfth century, it also fits Nikephoross purpose as an 
Nothing compelled Nikephoros ro include these stories of Alexiog gu ea it Sophoclean context. Ajax declares that a man of honor must 


ili ing in his history. IF making Alexios! dcs ў a iier 
Teg che vod Nikephores cud have ceed de ny daa Mb ree dence The ee d 
Alexios lost rwo thirds of his men in battle and then wasabandoned by dy оез bravura. 
rest. Atleast he could have left out che body count. Anna Komnene ami E speech rallied his kinsmen, their guards, and servants and еу 
these. du entirely farn im narrative x ies youth, Nikepho Med according to his plan to fight desperately against their attackers, 
Poured om 6 ae неса and Isaac make it out of the trap alive. Nikephoros includes several 
happened. Е lly frightens some of the Turks but then needs to be helped 
Another bad situation presented as a heroic adventure is Alexios ‘Alexios. Two Alan mercenaries, charged with protecting Isaac and 
Isaac's escape from the dinner party at Dekte, already discussed in chapter 
On their way back го Constantinople after Alexios had ransomed his old 
brother Isaac from his Turkish captors, they stopped аг their kinsm; 
house at Dekte near Nikomedeia and were unexpectedly attacked by Ti 
They had accepted an invitation from a kinsman to stay with him fa 
dinner, accompanied by a few guards. A raiding party of about 200 Tu 
was in the area and one of the local farmers, assuming that they m 
working for che generals, showed them the way to the party. The Tug 
quickly surrounded che house and most of those inside were inclined f 
surrender immediately. Alexios then makes another rousing speech: 





























































en go on to fight extremely well for them. Like many of Nikephoros's 
battle scenes, these recollections make good stories. Together they 


ement in the stark juxtaposition of glorifying description with an 
assing and problematic situation. Yet Alexios emerges as a good 


i ulv, dà Gvbpes, тё ипббдшв &momnpácócn rv woRenlov, А8 ogós ойтой 
© poBoiven кої UTTov «ivbi АК 
For me, men, not to test the enemy, but to abandon yourselves to slavery СК A Gan ы да ШУ тта {ама чырк 
certain danger both brings the charge of cowardice and seems completely stup © mort, EAR’ 005} yvvaikas ebyeveis те кої офроуау: ттрё yàp TÈ Баиё паёйу кай rv 
By Tüvévépcrmruvág fiw éarokheloouer ral ту es тё ЛОУ укосу &тотеу бреда, & 
1 туой; &ycovioaévors кой 56 астӣ opä sUyevelas. . . avdvre; Doüvrar ilv rap Bi 
3 25,971: “Yuval yàp кай тобто нду ётитєтйбєлто! рершубозис ёріоки» төй Bey, Erawoüvroi BE napa оф, акар! сута тарё mrévrcov. ol Бёофа$ атой; mpobóvres 
дабра év5gl Bh arperrworn «eves тё ro кай тё тй Бізітпу Arróv ve ко) ê Чо» û xivuvov méons cvyyvouns móppoo Tuy avva, тойа соута Bt пара wáv- 
+ Sharp contrasts beeween image and reality form part of Choniates’ irony: Ljubarskij, “Byz [Т бёмёттто;, ФАА fi кала Lf f кайф тебуткёуаз Blov окоту, тойто бї тё той 
Irony: The Example of Niketas Choniates” 287-08. 3 
A 










55. " Soph, Aj. 479: GAA À каа Çîv ў калб relvnlvan тӧу exryevi xp. 
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thar will be hallmarks of his character in Nikephoros' subsequent 128 In a militarily indefensible position, Alexios was trying to 
dogged tenacity and a willingness to do anything ко achieve үзе, 8 “people into helping him. The speech is a dhrearening depiction of 
extreme resolution displayed here becomes a consistent aspect орд В id could be chilling when attributed to a man who had 
character, After the battle ас Dekre, Nikephoros shifts his nara 


& p rath Е je emperor. 5 , 
present Alexios as a master strategist for whom any way to get a victory OME jescription of Isaac's suppression of the revolt at Antioch also 
the right way го fight. RÁ 


a, а disturbing depiction of raw imperial power. As dux of Antioch, 
‘As was discussed in chapter 8, Alexios is consistently portrayed as 


oss brother Isaac Komnenos had to suppress a rebellion against him 
through deception. Alexios’s campaign of harassment against Roussel, she had expelled the Patriarch Aimilianos from the city. When rebels 
designed to avoid a pitched battle against the Normans.” Alexios was fl M seized the acropolis of Antioch and plundered the houses of the leading 
devious when he convinced Turakh to capture Roussel wich the prom iad se ac called in troops from the surrounding cities. He sent these 
а monetary reward when he had no money to offer." Deception wails E. "into the city where they "barely" put down the rebellion after a 
essential element when he raised Roussel’s ransom by pretending to ЫҢ ; 


À д eat slaughter. "7 
him. Alexios drew up some men into a formal battle line, not to en 


Marios’ ruthlessness is most openly displayed during the debate at the 
in battle, but хо chase off a group of Turkish raiders by bluffing st "i of Michael VII about how to respond to the news of Botaneiates's 
his efforts to "steal victory" from Nikephoros Bryennios, Alexios koma 


jon. John Doukas brought the news to Michael that conspirators in 
the consummate trickster.* Alexios's conduct in the battle is a series gf city were planning to break into the prisons and arm felons and slaves 
attempted tricks and deceptions, from trying to deceive his own fo sider го incite a revolution. Michael called for Alexios and asked his 
about the strength of Bryennios’s army to capturing Вгуепдіоѕ ра vice about what should be done. Alexios argued for an immediate use of 
horse and lying that Bryennios had fallen. The account of Alexios's 


against Basilakes centers on his ability co trick Basilakes into attacking] 


camp at night.” From the time of his first independent command Al thar most of the people in the crowd that had gathered were noncombatants 
is portrayed as a master of deception who fought by whatever means [craftsmen and they would not withstand seeing completely armed men ready 
necessary го achieve his desired outcome. He amassed an impressive list br battle. “It is necessary at least to arm the imperial guards who carry axes and 
victories without fighting head-on battles. nd them with a general against the crowd.” 

‘The inclination toward devious military tactics is one expression о 

































































plan Alexios came up with was very much che best and most advantageous. He 


jos's hard-nosed advice was too much for Michael: 






to win or die fighting, a sentiment he had also expressed before b Ге listening to this, the ruler turned down chis advice, whether suffering from 
out of his kinsman's house at Dekte.™ This characteristic resolution а dice or an excess of virtue, as if he were already above what would happen to 
manifested itself as simple ruthlessness. In Alexioss speech to the ‚1 до not know. At least up to a point it was possible to stop the insurrection 
seians he threatens the rebellious citizens that the only benefit they s ut our the fire before the blaze became immense; but he did not want to.? 
receive from supporting Roussel will be "slaughters, captivities, mai 

and mutilations.” These maiming and mutilations are пос threaten 1-16:...tls полда yàp ppn TÒ отр&тә\дих Бие éxtAcuse ёту ps тё OTe MOTTE 
come from Roussel or continued Norman rule, bur from Roman impe лоў &vavrovros $uMauBóvw, as ul uot ytvópevor Бопой Ало o yevopt- 
reprisals to rebellion. Alexios warns the citizens not to disobey Бесїш Run тд» Nyro аталат биру Yevtoûaı nohiv al ores wins thy атас 
eventually the emperor will maim and mutilate them, alluding со the È 5è Bouiv elafiye ыла иу ёрістпу, рда BE иоттећєстётту. tno үйр ùs тод 















енун Я pci: Ж. poiotlvros Або; Tò тотоу ётбАврду тё tori Kal Bévaucov kal ойк àv отоотаїку 
tice of blinding rebels, He warns that if there isa riot Коња t E Miouivous &v6pas [буте kal pès uéxnv tToluous: “xpi уой» MehexnpSpovs кобо- 
will "try to get faraway from the action and bring the wrath of the ipavros BaoiMuov фОЛакот kar’ éxelveav Ermáumrev абу otpaTny&.” 


12:68 кратфу ту AeyDévreov ёкойоо$ Thv BovA йу émcoptecto, dins Беа ove eels, 
Im Borris терро àvwtipw viv Ерититтбуто» fbr Toure табу yevéutvos, ox brio. 
has youu vèv xcrraAüca: Thy отёоіу xol катаофёза Tò Tip mpd тоў els ncylorny 

1 бус. 6 BE cox ADEANGEY. 


asé. garry 
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Any court debate in the great palace at Constantinopleabout whether ‘ed, In part Konstantios’s passivity allows Alexios to remain at center 
military force against riotous civilians necessarily calls to mind the 28 хро Alexios rakes Konstantios to Botaneiates and intercedes on his behalf, 
in which Theodora urged Justinian to fight created in Procopius ba 8 vould for a child. Alexios, himself only twenty-one years old, is puc 
Nikephoros’s audience was well aware of the great slaughters thar could f M of protector and patron of the porphyrogennetas. When they went 
wrought when emperors decided to attack civilians in Constantingpy ў the q Boraneiates, Alexios was wise to the situation while Konstantios 
The scene indicates chat if Alexios had been emperor at the um "s naive! 












“Both the porphyrogennetos Konstantios and Alexios Komnenos 
would have chosen to use military force against the rioters and = î before Botaneiates, the one not knowing what would happen to 
his grip on power. The strong implication is that when he CE before he experienced it, the other foreknowing and prognosticating 
emperor, Alexios was like Justinian, effective but ruthless. Nikephoros а jng before the event.” Alexioss foreknowledge took the form 
that Michaels government could have been saved if he had taken Alege g co address Botanciates as emperor on first meeting him and 
advice, bur explains that Michael did not take it, either from coward; jacely asking him го care for Konsrantios, This move was certainly 
or from an "excess of virtue.”4° If becoming a monk rather than viola tically adept bur may noc have taken an extraordinary degree of insight. 
suppressing a rebellion was an act of excessive virtue, Alexioss гц 'Konstantios s acceptance of the situation also contrasts with Alexioss 
council may have been a vice. iemence and proposed brutality. in part, Konstantios is portrayed as 

After Michael VII abdicated, the meckness of his brother Konstan ‘id in Alexioss tutelage in order to undermine Konstantioss superior 
Doukas serves as a further foil for Alexioss ambition. When Michael V] sic claim to the throne. Alexios does not usurp Konstantioss authority 
announced his intention ко resign as emperor he told Alexios that he could e Konstantios is portrayed as a child in need of protection. Addition- 
try to set up his brother Konstantios Doukas as emperor, if he wi however, the audience is left with no doubt thar if Alexios had been 
According to Nikephoros, Konstantios declined for two reasons: his youth, е himself, rather than working for two such passive characters as 
and his belief that everything would be fine for him if Bocaneiates be [chacl and Konstantios, the riots in the city would have been suppressed, 
emperor." He was concerned with his personal safety and showed ‘conspirators arrested, and Boraneiates defeated. 
interest in pursuing power for its own sake or for the support of his famil olitical determination can be a good trait in a ruler and, in isolation, 

Konstantios was born after his father had taken up imperial rule 
Constantine X in 1059. He appeared on the coins that were issued durin 
his mother’s rule with his brother Michael. Botaneiates sent him t trayal of Alexios as ruthless and wily in the pursuit of his ambitions 
campaign against che Turks in the spring of 1079. If he was consider juld be seen as a meditation on effective emperorship. Опе could argue 
competent to lead armies in 1079 his claim to have been too young to 
in 1078 was certainly open to discussion. He also displayed the willing 
to take up his dynastic role as a contender for Empire. While his troop: hen all the various traits attributed to Alexios throughout the history 
were assembling for the campaign assigned by Boraneiates, Konstantit considered in combination, however, the overall evaluation of Alexios's 
persuaded some of them to proclaim him emperor.” His decision not © arcte becomes negative, Alexios's effectiveness as a politician is not 
try to become emperor in the midst of Botaneiates's coup was most liki ubted, and one might make the case that he had some traits necessary in 
based on prudent analysis of his chances of success. When he had comm: регог, but his personal character is unmistakably denigrated. Several 
of an army a few months later, he immediately stepped up to the cask nt attacks have been made upon Alexios’s character. In fighting by 
raising a rebellion in his own name. ption instead of forthright attacks he does not display Roman honesty 

Given that Konstantios' decision at the time of Boraneiates’s coup тап courage but rather mendaciousness and cowardice. In fighting 
sound politics, his portrayal by Nikephoros as a passive weakling needs 10 ith skirmishing, false retreats and ambushes Alexios’s generalship and 
Бап style also matches that of the Turks, further alienating him from 
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Roman military traditions. In fighting like a Turk, Alexios's behavior is 
aligned with that of the Empire's enemies. Alexios is unflinchingly ruthless 
and willing to slaughter unarmed people to maintain the emperor's grip 
on power. He is beholden to his mother in a way that marks him as 
immature and lacking in true masculinity.” In his first military foray 
Alexios's behavior was destructive and foolish. Any one of these strands 
of criticism could be dismissed as incidental, Бис together they reinforce 
each other and make іс difficult to escape che conclusion that overall 
Nikephoros held a negative view of Alexios's character. Nikephoros appears 
to have worked to create a portrait of Alexios that denigrates his character 
as not properly masculine in a classical Roman sense. Alexios may have 
been very successful, but he was not a virtuous man. 

Nikephoros's history is a tragedy. Tragic in that the Roman Empire 
was dismembered and defeated at the hands of foreign enemies. Tragic in 
Фаг the Roman generals were consumed with fighting each other while 
the Empire was being conquered. Tragic in that good men lost despite 
fighting bravely, Tragic in that Providence determined winners and losers 
without regard for meric. Perhaps most of all, tragic in thac the wrong man 
became emperor. The criticisms of Alexios outlined in this chapter work in 
conjunction with the lionization of Bryennios the Elder to make a strong 
case that Bryennios would have been the better emperor, The political 
implications of writing such a history will be explored in section three. 





35 See above pp. 94-103. 46 See above pp. 167-69. 
47 Seeabove pp. 154-58. See above pp. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Material for History and imperial politics 
of the twelfth century 





Whatever section of the imperial palace Nikephoros found himself in, it 

mor a proverbial ivory tower of impractical and apolitical academic 
ment. Nikephoros did not compose history out of antiquarian 
Rather, his work participated in the politics of his era. It is time 
ask why Nikephoros would wish to create a history containing che valu- 
fons revealed in the previous section and explore what political purposes 
the history may have served. If the argument chat the history sustains a 
jue of Alexios Komnenos is accepted, then the political context of 
sition was nor straightforward. In criticizing the founder of the 
ing dynasty, Nikephoros was undertaking political action through 
iting history. The nature and intentions of his political action deserve 









king our the precise political meanings of the text is complex because 
ck firm information about the dating of the moment of composition. 
e first chapter of the present book іх was argued chat фе time of 
ition would be either early, before Alexios's death in 18, with a 
y political meaning, ог later, well into the reign of John but before 
hoross death in 1137, with a less politically actionable meaning. 
history allows for a politically charged reading. If the text were 
posed toward the end of Alexios’ life, it would be difficult to escape 
conclusion that it was written with che intention of gaining support 
likephoros's bid to succeed Alexios instead of the latter's son John. 
ionization of Bryennios the Elder would then be seen as making a 
for Nikephoros's succession and the disparaging portrayal of Alexios 
Ould call for another line to accede to power. There is no incontrovertible 
lence against this dating and it remains a live possibility. On balance, 
Т, it seems less likely than a later dating for reasons chat will be 
(Роге in detail below. 
Wnting a critique of the reigning emperor's father could have been a 
hgerous undertaking, but we need to assess the degree of danger and for 
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The N 


o reject any scenario that would require John to have remained 

e that Nikephoross history criticized his father's character, 

"ile nor genuinely esoteric, the denigration of Alexios docs remain 
Yen vit every point the history is ostensibly laudatory. The future 
eds never insulted or degraded in any overt patent statement in 
ory. This veiling seems to function to render the criticism polite. 

insult to the imperial family presumably would have called for a 
00% but a negative undertone in an ostensibly laudatory text could 
5p lily ignored. While the history is not cryptic enough to expect 

tivity ro remain unperceived, by maintaining a positive ostensible 
he audience members the option of pretending they did 
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сг understand. 3 АК 
The veiling made the criticism of Alexios polite, but not weak, Such 


d speech should not be considered as lacking in power. Veiled crit- 
сап be more powerful as well as more tactful than plain speech. 
ond any need for safety, ancient and medieval auchors could appreciate 
“greater persuasiveness of oblique suggestion,  Nikephoros may have 
n to write veiled criticism because such a discourse would provoke 
thought and consideration on the parc of his audience. A history 
engaged the audience in thinking through historical possibilities and 
fations in character could be expected ro have more immediate impact 
contemporaneous thought chan a patene diatribe. In societies where 
overt meaning of court rhetoric is understood by all to conform to the 
bes of the emperor, truth is presumed ro lie in the covert meaning, 
Apparently John Komnenos enjoyed a stable reign with little political 
west once he had taken control. He appears to have ruled well in 
eral and continued to build on rhe military successes of his father. 
hn presided over a period of continued economic growth and recovery 
Roman imperial prestige.’ If any emperor could tolerare insults with 
ign indifference, it would be John. The very strength of his position 
ОША allow him to tolerate criticism without flinching, The critique of 
ikephoros’ history also fell upon his father, leaving open the possibility 
Hhaunone of Alexios's character flaws passed on to his son. 

Nikephoros’s rhetorical strategies also shift over the course of the history 
hd the early books are far less biting in their criticism. The audience 
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response to «he presentation of the first books тау have prom, d ruling family аз a criterion for imperial rule. The existence of chis 
llowed for the increasing criticism of Alexios in later books, Whe ® leri! for Komnenian legitimacy may have helped the critical portrait 
mild irony of the initial presentation did not cause too much үг gen pe less politically chreatening. John’s status is not disputed. If the 
Nikephoros may have felt more free to portray Alexios as ruthless, devi RM written before Alexioss death with the purpose of gathering 
and un-Roman, In chis reading, the later chapters of the book were oii с Nikephoros's succession, one would expect less attention to 
critical because the first sections were not badly received, ma Ef astic claims of the Komnenoi, The presentation of John and Баас 
Significantly, the denigration of Alesios’s character, as a man, D been adopted into the household of Basil II, one of the empire's 
кш ону; co on Argumene tor hé would hive beens bat shaving sul generals, represents an attempt co bolster the legitimacy 
Nikephoross history ends before Alex os takes power and we do age р b. Komnenian dynasty. The story of the boys’ yourhful training again 
how Nikephoros portrays either the coup with its attendant Pillagi necessary for the narrative. A history aiming at overthrowing their 
Alexios's actions as emperor, The case made for Bryennios the Elder's Psy could have skipped this stage of the story, or presented the boys as 
rests on character. Bryennios is depicted as an ideal Roman general, ste jng up in the monastery. 
mature, honest, successful and pious. Alexios is young, dishonest, у, he argument for Komnenian dynastic legitimacy may indicare that 
ruthless, Alexios is willing and able co fight like а Turk. These сотга oros was nor arguing for a revolution, at least at the time he was 


character assessments allow the reader to know which man Nikephorg iting. In that the text may be read as saying thar Alexios was of poor 
‘or bur perhaps necessary, then we need nor envision it as a call to 


admired, but they do not need to form an absolute case against Alexia 
to oppose Alexios's son. Rather che history can be an elegy lamenting 


ability to be an effective emperor. 

While Nikephoross text ultimately should be read as critical of Alexia he sad state of the world which needed such men to rule. Nikephoros did 
Nikephoros also leaves room for one to argue that Alexios was the righi like Alexios and roundly criticized his lack of Romanness, his honor, 
person to be emperor because the empire needed a devious and ruthle his masculinity. Nikephoros however was writing a tragedy in which 
man at the helm. One could reasoncbly argue, on the basis of store good guys did not win. Such a lachrymose history is compatible wich 

pporting the Komnenos dynasty. In this reading we can imagine the 


provided by Nikephoros, фас what was needed in an emperor was; 
absolutely determined, wily man whe would stop at nothing co win. B tory soothing the emotional disappointments of Nikephoros and others 


ruthlessness and deviousness can have positive valuations when it comes | ined by Komnenian success, without it being much of any threat to 
%% rule. The reading that Nikephoros did not write this text ro rouse 
ple against Alexios and John but rather го reconcile courtiers to the 
thar а ruthless politician, like Alexios Komnenos, was exactly the 
person for the job, would fir well with a later time of composition. 
le the critique of Alexios Komnenos may be the most novel con- 
ion of the current reading of che text, it should nor overshadow the 
tion of Bryennios the Elder and John Doukas in the evaluation of 
political messages of Nikephoros's history. One set of clear meanings in 
phoros's history is chat John Doukas and Nikephoros Bryennios the 
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some people at court would have taken the side that a crafty, ambition 
young man was precisely what the empire needed. The viability of th 
response to the history is part of the reason why the critique of Alexios 
not fundamentally dangerous to John. One can easily make the case that 
winning in any way is better than losing well, and some courtiers could 
counted on со have prized victory over proper action. 

Nikephoros's history makes a strong and sustained case for the legitimae 
of the Komnenian dynasty. While Alexios's character may be denigrated an 
that of Bryennios the Elder exalted, no attack is made on John's right to. 
emperor by dynastic succession. Chaprer 6 derailed the dynastic argume 
that runs throughout the history by which logic John was the righrful ru 
of the empire by inheritance. This argument relies on proximity tO 



















empire under their care. The incorporation of significant amounts of 
Batetial from a history or memoir highly favorable to John Doukas was 
liberate and functions, along with the positive description of Bryennios, 
laud the families chat had lost supreme power with Alexios Komnenoss 
Gory. The Doukas family was vital in the success of Alcxioss coup, but 
loss creation of a new system of titles excluded chem from the highest 
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ranks of the new aristocracy. The Doukas family was not gran, bove arguments regarding the political circumstances and dating 
x aut м ted, hea н д 
lands in the west to replace the territories they had lost in the east, ду P6 ext are accepted, we can with greater confidence explore how this 
did reward some supporters who owed more direct loyalty to lj oS [he Nikephoros’ history affects our understanding of Nikephoross 
as Gregory Pakourianos, with grants of western territory from whic ved usurpation upon the death of Alexios. The following assessment 
maintain noble status.” Descendants of the Doukas family at CONS ily speculative, but the suppositions are grounded in the forego- 
carly twelfth century may have had cause to resent their dependency T is of his history. Given the lionization of his own grandfather and 
the goodwill of the man they helped into power. The positive Черге d JÊ ste expressed for Alexios Komnenos in the history he wrote later in 
tdi rs n *Piction oF Ше distas К 
their imperial ancestors in Nikephoross history would have stoked the Ber appears clear to me that Nikephoros had wanted го become emperor. 
sense of honor. The Bryennioi maintained control over their d ems likely that he was supported in this ambition by some portion 
which were restored after the blinding of Bryennios the Elder in 1078, Я imperial court, particularly those other descendants of che Doukai, 
the time of the rebellion of a pseudo-Diogenes in 1095, Bryennios s i, and other grand houses of фе eleventh century who found 
held the command of the defenses of Adrianople.” While the Bryennj ives sidelined at the end of Alexios’ life. The movement may have 
maintained a source of wealth and prestige, they certainly had reason anf em vily supported by Irene and Anna, bur Nikephoros cannot be 
disappointed in the failure of their bid for imperial power and the posed to have been a passive partner, 
of the man who handed Bryennios che Elder over for blinding, FD the details and sequence of events during the attempted usurpation 
The exaltation of the memory of John Doukas and Nikephoros Bry sremain dependent on the feeble light shown by Zonaras and Choniates. 
nios the Elder therefore is as deeply significant as the denigration of Alenia candy, we should remain open to the possibility that Zonaras and 
character in assessing the political meanings of Nikephoross history Foniaes cold stories about Nikephoros contesting the accession of John 
noble families of the eleventh century are exalted at the expense о Ise they had read Nikephoros’ history and seen how he despised 
family that pushed them to the sidelines in the twelfth century. The realig ‘As observed in chapter 1, Zonaras and Choniates focus attention 
of their marginalization would have been evident by the end of Alexig actions of Irene and Anna as a means of disparaging the passivity of 
reign, but resencments would have lasted at least until Nikephoros's ios and Nikephoros. Yer the crux of both stories is thar some people 
eration had faded. A history which glorified the honor of their ancesto ied to have Nikephoros succeed Alexios. One firm result of the present 
and absolved them of their political and military failures would have Шу is chat Nikephoros must be seen as an active supporter, and indeed 
welcome during the reign of Alexios, but would still be valued later anc cate, af his own bid for power. 
would also fit with a later time of composition. When Nikephoros's efforts to accede to the throne failed, however, he did 
‘Together these considerations led me to see the composition as unfoldi 
over time during the later years of Nikephoross life in the 1120s and 1 
The history may have been started early in John’s reign and written o 
a long period of time. This interpretation of фе dating aligns with A , John Tzimiskes ro murder his uncle Nikephoros, and Andronikos 
Komnene's description of Nikephotos as continuing to work on his hi enos to murder his nephew, to name but a few examples. Ir is in 
during the last years of his life. A late composition point also carri ght of the emotional distance ofarmchair antiquarianism, if not orientalist 
built-in explanation for why the text was never finished in chat Nikepho in the prurience of history, chat Nikephoros becomes portrayed as 
would have been working on the text when he died. sive weakling for failing to murder his brother-in-law. Nikephoros 
denigrated by Choniates for lacking the backbone needed to follow 
пані у ough with his revolt in 118. The plan described by Choniates would 
ianos. “Typikon of Gregory Pakourianos for the Monastery of the Mother of G required Nikephoros to take his hand to his brother-in-law and either 
in Byzantine Monastic Foundation Docume: А Complete Tm indor kill him. Without doubt any number of politicians in east Roman 
the Surviving Founders’ Typika and Testaments, ed. John Thomas and Angels Constantini BE ш: cian deis hebetes ae choreis 


(Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks), 507, Lemerle, Cing études, 168-86. п Е h ft SEE i 
* то. 6; Skoulatos, Les personnages, 223. nce. By portraying Alexios as willing to do anything in the pursuit of 
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victory, Nikephoros implicitly places Alexios in the category of m, become emperors. Like them, Nikephoros had the skills ro be a 
had they been in Nikephoros’s shoes, would have killed John and i lê 10 S eror and like them he was denied che opportunity by Providence. 
emperor, Perhaps che most biting bit of the history for John Ko, are tragic heroes in that they behave well in situations in which they 
may have been the realization thar his own father had none of the eu ar osibly prevail. Theirs was а good fight even if they lost. 
and graciousness from which he had benefited. ч ‘Telling their Stories with such sympathy and humanity was probably 
Nikephoros$ rehabilitation at court and the freedom with ур ДР апіс for Nikephoros as he adjusted ro the reality that he would 
criticized his emperor's father is grounded in the experience he and Jok ё be emperor. Fortune is a wonderfully useful excuse for the unsuc- 
had when Nikephoros laid down his attempt at power. John coal с robs the successful of merit or sense of deservedness for their 
gracious and forgiving to Nikephoros because John knew that Nikeph ors es nents and absolves the unsuccessful of any personal responsibility 
had chosen not to attempt to kill him. John knew that he had noth М sheir failures. Nikephoros’s words about the uselessness of human valor 
to fear from а man for whom ће imperial office was not worth mann ary excellence in the face of divine will are emotionally consis- 
This reading of Nikephoros's relationship with John holds regardless ı wich honoring his grandfather as the better man who nonetheless did 
whether Nikephoros dropped the dagger at the last moment (as Chon a in the Empire. If it were a matter of divine will for Boran 
would have it) or acquiesced more immediately to John's authority, 1 mnenos to become emperors, then Bryennioss loss cannot be 
Nikephoros himself been entirely ruthless and wily, like Alexios, he т fris human filings. IF John Komnenos had the divine mandate to rule, 
E the best that Nikephoros could do would be to serve him, regardless 


have been emperor; hence his history valorizes resignation and hong 
Nikephoros struggled and lose, but he lost with honor, like the great hero ff which of them would have had che better character and would seem to 
the better emperor. Nikephoros's engagement with Providence may 


of his history. Nikephoras may have presented Alexios as less than perf ik 
honorable in order to congratulate himself on not being the sort of pen bad theology, but it makes perfect emotional sense if we understand 
who would become emperor. If emperors needed cut-throat ambition, phoros as reconciling himself to the reality of his political loss, 

we see Nikephoros as a man frustrated in his political ambitions 


perhaps a gentleman should not aspire to the job. 
Here is the key emotional logic behind the valorization of the he se of his own moral stance, then we can see the history as deeply 
nd yet open. In processing the real- 


losers of good character throughout Nikephoros' history: Nikephoros 

to value proper character and stoicism in the face of defeat over su ical ambitions Nikephoros embraced a value 
at any cost, Whatever his views as a young man, after the failure of 
bid for power, Nikephoros prized good conduct. This stance would hay 
given Nikephoros a share of victory regardless of his political fortunes. 
may nor have ruled, but he was а good man. In retelling the history û 
his grandfather he told a story of a man who similarly struggled well and 

















































































йз strong emotional resonance. Nikephoros's emphasis on proper man- 
and virtue reinforced the choices he made as an adult. If proper 
ист, including self-restraint and magnanimity, is given primacy, chen 
lost with honor. Nikephoros' history stood as testimony to the effort an lephoross own conduct was commendable. Ruthless pursuit of gain and 
struggle го maintain nobility of character. шеге ambition are not virtues for a man who chose political quiescence. 
The function of Providence in Nikephoros' history becomes clear whe In denigrating Alexios for excessive ruthlessness, Nikephoros upheld his 
the emotional background of painfully thwarted political ambition Dim conduct of acceptance of political loss, 
brought ro the fore. As was explored in chapter 10, Nikephoros depict 
Providence as the ultimate explanation for why the good men do 
succeed. If Nikephoros accepted that he was deprived of rule through 
workings of fortune, then we can imagine che allure that stories of che ot 
men opposed by Providence had for him, Providence allowed Romanos f 
be defeated at Manzikert. John Doukas and Bryennios both would have 
been far better emperors than Michael VII and Botaneiates, but were neY 
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f her husband. Anna responds to Nikephoros’ history nor just in 
ork oF е by creating a positive depiction of Alexios, but by arguing 
gener me of the cultural and moral predispositions used by Nikephoros. 


CHAPTER 15 






Nikephoros and Anna gins Sor substantive discussion of the relationship berween Anna's Alex- 
This Aiephorors Material for Hitory has centered on assessing the 
1" which Anna re-worked Nikephoros's notes rather than creating 
"inal composition. The idea has been presented that Nikephoross 
origin much of the text of the Alexiad, and thar Апра should 
ore Fred more with editing than writing.’ This suggestion has not met 
acceptance. The present detailed reading of Nikephoross history 
Nikephoros did пос have the last word on the history of Alexios Komn А bates arguments in favor of Anna's authorship of the Alexiad by 
His wife, Anna Komnene, also took up writing and the task of comple £00 па new understanding of Nikephoros’s military descriptions and 
the history of Alexios tha Nikephoros had left unfinished at his дш Sighting some systematic differences in rhetorical strategies employed 
iad has rightly been hailed as а masterpiece of Greek litera the rwo histories. The study of Nikephoros's history makes it yet more 
Аппаз history is one of the most widely read medieval Greek Мако tne pat, although Anna and Nikephoros probably had access to many 
‘Twencieth-cencury interests in women and religious warfare have atte the same sources, they constructed histories with different purpose: 
attention to Anna both as a female author and as an eye-witness to suments, and styles, Anna's history is not so much a continuation of her 
first crusade. Her descriptions of the crusaders are commonly excerpred Бап as a rebuttal. 
in textbooks and medieval source compilations, where she stands One of the central arguments for the theory that Anna edited а history 
representative voice of Byzantium. аду largely written by her husband is that Anna, as a woman, would 
Anna turned to the work of completing her husband's history sever пос have had access го information about the military campaigns thar fig- 
years after his death, in a markedly different political context. Writin so largely in her narrative.” Here the military campaigns described in 
berween 1143 and 1153, Anna was responding, noc ro the eclipse of Nikephoross history have been discussed in terms of their literary con- 
cleventh-century aristocracy, Бис ro the politics of the reign of Mant tion and their modeling on classical examples and ethical systems, 
kephoros's descriptions of military action creare satisfying historical nar- 
like her husband's, but in her case it is directed against the policies: fives and speak truth abour men’s character. Given the moral patterns 
her nephew Manuel Komnenos? Anna defends Alesios’s political ch din Nikephoros’s battle scenes, the possible value of these descriptions 
against whac must have been mid twelfth-cencury criticism of him. A establishing che actual course of the military engagements scems slight. 
depiction of Alexios exalts him in ways that seem to respond to the п у rudimentary information about the course of a military engagement 
imperial panegyrics of the 130s and 11405.* In addition to defending needed to form the background for highly crafted literary construc- 
Alexios in the face of mid rwelfth-century critiques and responding to the ins that say more abour men’s virtue than che precise disposition of forces 
policies of Manuel, Anna's history responds to the negative portrayal’ o 
Alexios crafted by Nikephoros. One conclusion from the present study i 
that Anna was writing at least in part to counter the image of Alexios in the 
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it was like to be in an actual battle, but when he came to w mention some of the same Roman heroes, bur to different 











4 E tite passages а т Н E 
them he used tropes from other historical descriptions of barje 422 PA Nikephoros’s historical allusion serves only to emphasize Alexioss 
real sources for Nikephoros's descriptions of military events were y, ЁЁ Л пого say he was as good a general as Aemilius Paulus or his son, 

ех > 







rather chan field experience. Nikephoros learned how to fight by fighti alone Hannibal. Anna's point is precisely that Alexios was as good a 
bur he learned co write about military engagements by reading, Aye oh as the famous old Romans. Anna includes Hannibal in che list of 
equal access to the same models of historiography. The discon a Cg, perhaps because he was Scipio's most famous adversary. Annas 
of ancient Greek and Roman warfare lived in texts which both men jon replaces Nikephoros's statement that Alexios had a young beard 
women were able to read. Anna's lack of military field experience ther, Homeric quote to the same effect. 
would not necessitate chat she rely on descriptions of | In reading Nikephoros's encomiastic passage, Anna increased the praise 
had already been written by Nikephoros. Alexios, added to the literary texture through Homeric quotation, and 
Anna does not continue Nikephoros's story from the moment his hig reserved а тоге generic version of che allusion to Roman history. Аппа 
ends, but rather creates her own narrative about Alexios's youth and ы рей che context for the placement of the allusion in her history because 
campaigns. The portion of Anna's story thar overlaps with Nikephorog: \Nikephoros's history it opens a narrative sequence that does not reflect 
shows that Anna used Nikephoros’s history, but made significant cha Py on Alexios. This section of Nikephoros' history juxtaposes hyperbolic 
to his presentation of the material. The choices Anna makes about how with Alexios's almost comic ineptitude, as Alexios leads ten out of 
talk abour Alexios in this early section of her history are consistent vi men to their death, is abandoned by his remaining forces, escapes 
her characterization of him throughout the text. рге on a mule, and gets а nosebleed climbing a hill. These are all stories 
In comparison to Nikephoros's story, Аппаз narrative plays up th Anna chose not to include in her version of Alexios's youth. She 
unique virtues of Alexios and enhances his personal agency, Wh arly leaves out the story abour che escape of Isaac and Alexios from 
Nikephoros wishes to emphasize Alexios’ extreme youth at the time of kinsman's house at Рейге. 
his first military campaign, he likens Alexios ro Scipio who camp: Anna places the comparison becween Alexios and che great old generals 
wich his father Aemilius Paulus at an carly age: it the start of her version of Alexioss campaign against Roussel. In this 
tive she follows Nikephoros's text, telling che same stories of Alexioss 
help to the Romans, not yet wearing a full-blooming beard, but displaying milita gason oe: Ae speech made чш Денин citizens dt Ала 
virtues even before the age at which the Roman historians say Scipio accompanie [mock blinding of Roussel and the revelation of the trick to Alex- 
Ааай while campaigning against Perseus of Macedonia? cousin Dokeianos. Anna presents versions of the conversations and 
es that are similar in argumentation and sometimes even wording, 


Anna omitted the story about Alexioss first campaign, which did no she omitted the depiction of Alexios’ skirmishing campaign against 
well.!® She did, however, preserve the idea of saying Alexios had a youn 


beard and the Roman comparison. She uses these ideas in her description, 
of Alesios’s first commission as a military commander: 











































Alexios then appeared as the great hope of the Romans, lacer becoming the 














they were foraging. Howard-Johnston laments Anna's choice co cut 
on the military details recorded in Nikephoross version of the story. 














Despite his youth — he had only recently shown evidence of the proverbial 
beard” — he was even then considered by Roman experts to have attained d 
summit of the general’s art, through devotion to sheer hard work and consta details contribute nothing to the narrative Вож and the compelling 
vigilance; to them he was another Aemilius, the famous Roman, or a new Sci ture of the episode, "^ In my reading, the military details of Nikephoros's 
ora second Carthaginian Hannibal." sion contribute ro a larger sustained argument about Alexios's character, 
displayed in his military style. A rejection of that characterization, as 







“she condensed the episode to its essential elements” and that "the mil- 


"+ Komnene 1.2-1.3; trans, Frankopan, 10-15. 


ohnston, “Anna Komnene and the Aloxiad," 284-86; Reinsch, "Women's Literature in 
ntium)" 95-100. 
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well as considerations of style and length, may have affected Anna's hoi 
in streamlining the narrative. A "he Turkish chieftains plan their attack. 
Anna also omitted the narrative about Michael VII's abdication in whi E. slightly shortens the description of Bryennioss heroic last stand 
Alexios argued in favor of sending the imperial guards го attac rc t ich Anti a paragraph after Bryennioss capture maintaining that Alexios 
citizens. She also created a markedly different portrayal of Kong E: т nothing to do with Bryennios’ blinding, a point she repeats later. 
Doukas. Where Nikephoros presents Konstantios as a passive ang iS dad dds a scene in which Alexios invited Bryennios to rest alone 
foil for Alexios, Anna depicts Konstantios as one of Alexios’s aos, 169 She s during the journey back to Constantinople. Alexios fell asleep on 
Y E H s BE tess} ich him А ^ = ЕЗ 
young officers. Annas version also treats Michael’ son Constantiae W wich Me unguarded, leaving his sword in Bryennios’ reach. When Bryen- 
betrothed, asa legitimate heir, whereas in Nikephoros’ narrative Мы рош to kill Alexios, a “divine power from above" calmed him 
brother Konstantios is presented as his only possible heir nios rected Alexios “like some precious object for a greater destiny. ™ 
Anna magnifies the rask set го Alexios in bringing down Bryenni, js scene helps Anna establish Alexios as God's chosen ruler and instru- 
rebellion by drawing a stirring portrait of Bryennios’ aptitude for gae ES Ic which becomes one of her key arguments through the course of the 
rule.” She follows Nikephoros in depicting Alexios as having Форе men 28 The scene also contrasts strongly with Nikephoros's depiction of 
inferior forces and deciding to fight indirectly: “Thus Alexios gave up th meeting benween Bryennios and Alexios which provides an opportunity 
idea of a bold, open attack and planned a victory by stealth." Anna ove, for Nikephoros to discourse upon Bryennioss greatness.” Nikephoros also 
contrasts Bryennios’s military strength with Alexios’s cleverness in a сд Providence, but to che different effect that Alexios would never 
effort to present these as two equally meritorious modes of | fighting.9 She 
claims thar neither man had an advantage over the other in either experieng: the following story abour Alexios's defeat of Basilakes's revolt, Anna 
or bravery, in contrast to Nikephoros' depiction of the mismatch in at lease livers from Nikephoross narrative to give a lengthy description of Basi- 
experience? Алпа narrative of the battle follows that of Nikephoros fi wis strengths and how his striking physical appearance led people to 
closely, including the descriptions of all the various tricks and stratagem he would be a good emperor." She says Alexios prepared to fight 
Alexios cried, yet as we shall see she imbues it with a different mond as "if for a contest against a huge Typhon or a hundred-handed 
meaning, Bian, summoning all his general’s art and courageous spirit, he was ready 
In Nikephoros’s narrative of the battle, the key to Alexioss victory m fight a worthy opponent.” The aggrandizement of Basilakes serves 
the unexpected arrival of a contingent of Turks sent by Botaneiates, fo magnify Alexios’ skill in taking him down. In the description of the 
in essence go on to win the battle for him. Here Anna and Nikephoro: campaign Anna rejoins Nikephoros’s narrative and tells che story of the 
stories diverge. Nikephoros has che Turkish officers plan ош their апа he arrack with relish, Anna's version has a clearer narrative thread that 
once they have decided to help Alexios.” In her version Аппа рї steps the question of how Alexios knew chat Basilakes was going ro 
Alexios credit for the plan for the second half of the battle: “Alexis, ick at night by atcributing it to a guess." Anna retells the details of 
my father, was responsible for che whole idea.” Once this phase of th barcle exploits following Nikephoros. At the close of the story abouc 
battle started she reiterates “My father Alexios, who had devised the plan, ilakess revolt, Anna departs from the remainder of Nikephoros's text co 
followed ...” This contrast points out just how little agency is given f the story of Robert Guiscard’s invasion. 
Alexios in Nikephoros's version. Nikephoros attributes both the plan a 
its successful execution to che Turks. Anna's insistence that the Басе pla 


was her father’s own idea appears far less gratuitously doting when А Xomnene 1.6.7; 1.6 
[Оп Alexios as a figure kley, "War and Peace in che Alexia.” in Byzantine 


ш Bryennioss presentation in which Alexios is a nodding bystander 


















































































* Stanković, “Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna Komnene and Konstani ј 
jê, "Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna Komnene and Konstantio: ош: 173: BE ye {нё morrijp ô Kopvnvêş АМ о ùs трд; Tupdive utyav й ёкатоутёҳара Гіусута 

43. " Komnenera.s — Komnene igi. maparatáutvos xal măgav oT óveytipos evparnyiiv umyavin kal gpóviua yevvaîov 

Komnene 4. Nikephoros 45. Nikephoras 4.10. (© трд rire ov ттарсокебеато. 

© Komnenen62, Копшкпе1бз Omnene 1.7.5. Sce the discussion of Nikephoros’ version in chapter 8, p. tot. 
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Аппа story about her father's youthful campaigns also differs jor. It has long been understood that Anna Komnene presents Alexios 
from her husbands in frequently apaealing co ancient Greek wed eus, buffered by constant storms and scraping victories by tricks 
imagery. Throughout these narratives Anna weaves in references tq i possible. Tn light of the current study ic appears that Anna 


Greek mythology and archaic history. Her one reference to pe | ing directly to Nikephoros's work when she crafted an Odyssean 
ог) i fach 
ч с of her father. 


is the comparison between Alexios and great Roman generals dig 
above, which is a modified version of Nikephoros's Roman allusion, order to undermine Nikephoros's denigration of military trickery as 
where many of the divergences from Nikephoross text are inclusig Reman, Anna appeals to a different set of available cultural memories 
Homeric imagery. Bryennios is "like some Ares or a Giant." Basil build a different cultural valuation of trickery, Anna's choice of archaic 
like a Typhon. Anna quotes Aristophanes ro mock Basilakes fumbli, cultural imagery is more than stylistic. In contrast to Roman military 
the dark while searching Alexioss tent? In the course of the night b orality, the ancient Greek system placed а more even valuation on the 
Че а sword shattered "like Menelauss when he fought Alexander” jn ач ichotomy berween Achillean straight-up fighting and Odyssean strategi: 
For classical era Greeks the debate between bravery and brains was 


Iliad” Another combatant had “Ares’s spirit.” The defeat of Basil 
was Alexios's third Herculean labor “for if you equated this Basilakiog xs ssonified as а conflict between Achilles and Odysseus, between: 


the Erymanthian Boar, and my father Alexios with a modern and ma 
noble Herakles, you would nor go wrong.” 

"This brief comparison of Anna and Nikephoros’ stories about Ale 
105% early campaigns reveals Anna as increasing Alexioss personal ар 
appealing to archaic Greek, rather than Roman, cultural imagery, yer | 
taining the presentation of Alexios as а crickster. These three traits Anna plays on such a direct contrast berween boldness and cleverness, cr 
carried through the rest of her history. The focus of che narrative re gan overt dichoromy berween Bryennioss military might and Alexioss 
fixed on the deeds of Alexios, which are magnified as great at every possib ess that presents these as equally meritorious yet contrasting styles 
turn, The Alexiad is a tightly focused biography of Alexios, wich few oth fighting: 
characters of interest. The classical allusions described above stand 












Ins of 























ivalrous, face-to-face confrontation, open battle, and use of force (Achilles 

as opposed to trickery, deceit, indirect means, and avoidance of pitched 
le except in circumstances where the use of force is advantageous (Odysseus 
7 


















inly chey were both handsome and brave, in skill and physical strength 
Ў Шу balanced as on а scale... Bryennios, confident in his soldiers, relied on 
allusions, as well as a strongly Homeric vocabulary, are used through bis own knowledge and che good discipline of his army, whereas on the other side 
the Alexiad and serve to align Anna's history with cultural memories jos had modest hopes, so far as his own forces were concerned, but in reply 
archaic Greck heroism. The presentation of Alexios as a clever master ¢ put his trust in the strength of his own ingenuity and in his art as a general." 
strategic deception is also part of his characterization thoughout the. 
jad. The Greek cultural imagery, however, works to change the fundamental 
meaning of that characterization in Anna's text, 

Like Nikephoros, Anna depicts her father as a great strategist and masi 
of the military ruse. Anna does not dispute Nikephoros’s characteriza 











idy contrasts Bryennios's might with Alexios’s wiliness, 
Ie was appealing to the morally neutral Greek dichotomy in opposition 
fo the Roman denigration of trickery upheld by Nikephoros. 











of Alexios as a trickster but rather amplifies it into a central tenet of het m К. Жийен me Е жа кеде Normans, ad tie Artful Ruse,” in Anne 
d 3 Е E. влее and Her Times, ed. Thalia Gouma-Peterson (New York: Garland Ры 
history. Yer the moral assessment she gives to military tricks is enti 8: Macrides, “The Pen and the Sword,” 68-70; Quandahl and Jarratt emphasize Anna's portrayal 
different as she strives to invert the negative valuation Niche place perio asa іе ian: Quandahl and Jarratt, "Rhetorical Historiographe: 
a ception. In the Alexiad, Alexios is a man who wins er, "Baule: Land Batdes,” 188. 
on tary decept Y f TÛ piv yop &vBpe тотса kal арфоз ftv койд коп yevvalco kal тё ye els xeipas xoi Weipa 


as often as he can, but char propensity for trickery is held up as vi iol Фотер tri vpurávns lovdutvor- épàv BE fas xpeov. Sou та тй TUxns Irippiotv. 5 bv 
1 оў verû той Gappdiv таў; Buvégea kal Thy теїрау тройр@Аєто кой Thy сута ау 

Ик тораташ. 6 8 АА оу ёк тод ётёроу dAiyas шу ExmiBas Kal ттзлу dqedeis elev doov 
ЛФ отратейротт, ётгтро0ВаАєто 52 Thv пт THis éyvns loyùv kai Tas orparnymás 





" Komnene 1.5.2. Kemnene 1.8.2, Aristophanes Clouds, 192. 
© Komnene 18.4. Homer 2335-6. ™ Komnene 18,6, Kamnene 19.6 
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In the Roman reading of Greek culture, the conflict is п 
styles or modes of fighting, but between an honorable form of 
bat and cowardly indirect fighting. Odysseus became a villain 


otis ame virtue of a general is the ability to win a victory without incurring 
di Mes Pas Homer says, it is by skill chat one charioceer beats another. Even the 
Тест com, f тели proverb censures a victory fraught with danger. As far as 1 am 


э» с, ous : À : 
l; | 5 а illain» cju it has always seemed best to devise some crafty strategic maneuver 

à | it has always afty strategic mancuver in 
memories of this Roman moral framework animate Nikephoros’s hista Be Lande. i one's own army canny mitch the rey S Strength." 


Nikephoross deployment of a Roman denigration of military trig course of bac! 

remains implicit in his alignment of great men with Roman modes of fighe chis argument based on an ancient proverb, Homer and logic, Anna 

ing and of Turks, Scythians, and Alexios with military deceit, To chon P to an appeal to historical precedents: 

this moral framework and recall memories of the older Greek зај, 98 

of both might and cleverness, Anna needed to make a strong case for 90 опе can find examples of this in the pages of history. There is no one method 

superiority of military deception, Her case for this position is made сопу achieving victory, nor one form of it, but from ancient times up to the present, 

сери. i А 5s has been won in different ways. Victory always means the same thing, 

tently throughout her history in congratulating Alexios for his succes neces à NEAT REE IEE ante 
B barrage of allusions to Homeric and i ү the means by which generals artain it are varied and of intricate patterns. lt 

deceptions, The constant barrage of all Д mythol that some of the renowned generals of old overcame their adversaries by 

heroes also functions to bring memories of ancient Greek constructions strength, whereas others prevailed on many occasions by making good use 

heroism to the forefront of the audience’s consciousness. All the Homer; s. advantage of a different kind. 

allusions remind the audience chat clever men like Odysseus, and Alexis ; | 

were also heroic. though she does пос give any specific examples, Anna is concerned to 

In addition to congratulating Alexios on the success of his ruses, and 


ow that fighting by craft is noc only sensible but sanctioned by historical 
weaving a strongly archaic Greek textual fabric, Anna offers an ехр 


argument in favor of the use of deception over straight-up fighting: 





































































‘Anna’ Hellenizing history brought to the fore cultural memory of 
айс Greek masculinity, in which men wept and fought each other 
py way they could. By choosing to embed an archaic Greek valuation 
her Homeric epic history, Anna may have responded far more directly 
ip her husband's Roman history than we have appreciated. Her apology 
for Alexios has many aspects, but at least the line of argument valorizing 
lexioss tricks and clever stratagems may be a response to the undertone of 
сизаноп in her husband's history. In valorizing the defeated, Nikephoros 

esa strong case that, in terms of moral value, all victories are not the 
е. He would nor agree with Anna that “victory always means the same 


The general should not invariably seek victory, in my opinion, by drawing 
sword; there are times when he should be prepared to use finesse, ifthe oppo: 
appears and events allow it, and so achieve a complete triumph. As we 
full well, a generals supreme task is to win, noc merely by force of arms, b 
also by relying on treaties, and there is another way — sometimes, in the 
circumstances, an enemy can be defeated by fraud." 














Anna goes on to describe Alexioss efforts to sow discord among Bohe 
mond' camp in the second Norman invasion by writing friendly letters 

certain key supporters of Bohemond, in che hope that Bohemond wo 
suspect them of attempted treachery. Anna's defense of fraudulent fight 
















can be seen as a direct response to those who would criticize Alexios al отпепе 15.3.2: kal протп ёотіу ёретоу fj отратпуфу eogía ктёсбаз viknv dxivbuvov- ті 
P а ПЕ. ivloxos weprylveran A Snelv'Oimpos, те yap ита кубоо икау каї h Кавиан 
E ive tha 5 turns to the theme in book 1-48 irat fivióxoto, опрос, TÒ yàp perà kivbuvou икау к ober 
more ready to deceive than to fight. She ге D иша Бораи, duol öè Gpierov vevópio rat xol тё tv auri Tj иту unxavčoðal sı 
her history nears its close: Evoüpyov xal отротпуікбу, émnví«a wi émóxpn Tò arpártuua трос Thy àv lvavrlov 





(v 
a жаб; Есту ix тїй; lovoplos avantycotal 14 Bounoutves, dis ойк ёра роуётрото; й vikn 
» NL B, Sanford, The Ulpses Theme (Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 1968), 128-74: і BOSE uovotióis, ФАЛА Siapópois кото; Táňa шур ToU бейро katoploupévn, Gare THY plv 
of Ulysses: Figures of a Myth (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994). Уту ue evar, той; 8i rpórmovs, Br Gu аўт то отротпусі; тєргүїуєтоп, Biagépovs те кой 
49 Komnene 13.3.3: Бї үйр, olyot, Tóv otpatnyov ойк àri Bà fıpouAklas Thy viv. Suious тй guow. viis yàp riv mái üuvovutvov отротцубу ойт} Xî тёбе pér 
ambe mepimotioBar, 6AAG кай pds mavoupylav оту ой еўтретібкода, їтёу ó кораз | 96s tvavrious wkrjoavres palvovtan- 33a 8t AAO! толкі урүодивуо Tiv икбоау dyov. 
тё euuriwrrovra тобто &ióacn, THY vixnv tevra mávroor тертою». xai TUTO] On Homeric heroes crying see Van Wees, “A Brief History of Tears," 10-53. Alesioss tears should 
otpaTnyaiviBialraroy, Saomep ione, uh were Eipiov xol uéyns идуэу, ёАА кай TOES Heb canine in light of Byzantine theology of penance. Sce Symcon the New ‘Theologian, 
третоуёушу- Kal GAAS Ести oF робюуруобута rev хдро» kcrrayevitecBar, ёттуїна Б Doune 4. trans. C, J. de Catanzaro Symeon the New Theobgian: The Discourses (Paulist Press 
Tolovtov кард ттар. 1980), 70-8. 
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thing.” That Anna must work so hard to make her case stron 
the power of Nikephoros’s moralizing view of politics. 

In her emphasis on ancient Greek cultural patterns, Аппа may hayap 
sunning against the common patterns of her society. Аппаз агре ese 
military trickery is valorous is overt and belabored. She argues sen 
то make the poine that it is good for generals to try to win by fraud. 
heavy-handed approach is perhaps gauged to argue against her ць 8 

ls 






ely indica nities for ancient Greek culture need not be seen as a forerunner of the 
E BM jellenism, and in chis lighe they are all che more unusual. 

"m possible then that the portrait in the Аха, commonly taken 
scholars 15 paradigma ic of Byzantine culture, was in fact consciously 
| ing against the grain of thar culture. Anna's portrait of Alexios has 
d profound impact on scholarly assessments of Byzantine culture as 


js commonly presented as the voice of Byzantium. Certain strong 






























history, but also may have been necessary because his view was far ma rive associations of deviousness and unmanliness thar western scholars 
common. In appealing to cultural memories of classical Roman hist Reg d with Byzantine culture may be traced in part to traditional 
Nikephoros was square in the center о? Komnenian culture, reading of the Alexiad. The image of tricky and devious Greeks, still 
stand it, His alignment of positive noble behavior with Roman straighta wring some western scholarship on the crusades, derives on the one 


agonistic combat and ignoble un-Romen behavior with military есер, 
is implicit in the stories thar he tells and requires the audience to shan 4 by Nikephoros, bur also from reading Annas history = in relative 
а cultural memory of classical Roman military values. Nikephoros’s сд lation — and taking it as normative for her culture. Anna's portrayal 
could be implicit because his audience did in fact share a cultural memo; f Alexios has been extremely influential in formulating a conception of 
of classical Roman military values. Anna needed to remind her audience Byzantine culture as positively disposed to political and military deception. 
openly that “victory always means the same thing” and that the job of. on-specialist readers often do not like Anna's Alexios because he is devious 
general is to “avoid danger” and if possible “win by fraud” because tho nd he cries, both characteristics фаг may be traced to Annas efforts to 
beliefs were perhaps less commonly held by her contemporaries. 
The Homeric appreciation of military deception is one of several ways 
thar Anna aligned her Alexiad with Greek, rather than Roman, cultu 
norms. The Adeciadis commonly seen as part of a cons 


d from cultural continuities of the same Roman distaste of trickery 




























inspired by the desire to counter her husband’s Roman critique of Alexios, 
hen it may be fair to question whether it reflected common actitudes 

[mong her contemporaries at all. 

‘Anna's strenuous efforts to defend mili 

provide a fairly strong indication thar owelfth-century audiences perceived 

the presentation of Alexios as a trickster in Nikephoros's history as deroga- 

tory. The freedom Anna and Nikephoros had to give their histories different 


was the fundamental bedrock of identity in the medieval Roman Empü 
Self-perception as “Hellenes” was adopted by some members of the intel 
lectual elite of the thirteenth century, in partial response to the cong 

of the Empire in the fourth crusade. Once the Empire had fallen, som 
Romans began to look beyond their political allegiance ко the Empire 
and started the process of constructing meaningful cultural memories d 
their ancient Greek ancestors, which supplemented predominant Rom 

identities. Yer this Hellenism was at all times a limited phenomenon, а 
in the middle of the twelfth century, at one of the high points of Roma 
imperial power, this future process could nor have been foreseen, Anni 











41 Kaldellis, Hellenign, 225-316; Beaton, "Antique Nation?" 26-95. 
** Kaldcllis, effent, 368-88; Hellenic identity plays a minor rok 
adduced by Page, Herne Bysamine. 





the complex medieval idend 
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уле; they wrote. A more traditional approach might see Nikephoros's 
Oris on ROMAN culture as part of an early twelfth-cencury “revival” 
ап culture and Anna text as part of a larer “revival” of Hellenism. 
reting interactions with che distant past as episodes of re-birth or 
creates several problems however. Only what has died or decayed 
se-born or revived. So each identification of a renaissance, however 
darory in intent, necessarily brings with ic an accusation of decay ог 
Я ine. ‘Traditional narratives of Byzantine history, which note points 
"renaissance" or "revival" in the ninth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth and 
ach! centuries depict this culture as in a nearly constant state of waxing, 
While they may have had а lovely marriage (for all we know), waning vitality or decay, birth or deach. Several of the alternating times 
and Nikephoros disagreed abour and with history. Their dueling histones decay” have been identified by scholars of the Orthodox tradition as 
contested the memory of Alexios Komnenos and they carried ош di rized periods of theological or hagiographic florescence.* While the 
dispute largely through appeals to different layers of their own ancien polars involved in charting these renaissances would likely see themselves 
history. They do nor seem ro have disagreed substantively about vigorously combating Edward Gibbon's famous dictum that “the empire 
Alexios did, or even that he was the sort of man who would rather find g the East subsisted for a period of 1058 years in a state of premature and 
way around problem than confront it, They wrote histories that portray perual decay,” their use of a somatic metaphor of new birth (from 
Alexioss character in more or less the same way, but placed opposite value sik) and revival (from decay) may rather reinforce the impression of 
on that character by deploying different sets of cultural imagery throughoue tium as a culture with health problems. 
their histories. In discourses of renaissance, agency is often artributed со the stimulat- 
The striking latitude Nikephoros and Anna had for constructing oppo: g ancient materials rather than to the medieval or modern artists and 
ing literary value systems through appeal to different aspects of their c iters. Art historians have turned against "renaissance" as a category for 
tural heritage may be unsettling to visions of medieval cultural history nderstanding the classicism of Byzantine art, in part reacting against the 
as passing through fairly uniform and slowly shifting intellectual fash larship which, in ascribing agency to the stimulant of ancient tradi- 
ions. Instinctively historians have taken che value systems presented in п and passivity to its medieval recipients, curtailed the investigation into 
eval artists’ motivations and attitudes." Ascribing agency to the past 
а reified antiquity or heroic-age Christianity to stalk later genera- 


CHAPTER 16 




















Roman ideals and twelfth-century 
Constantinopolitan culture 



























rial presence throughout the text gives the appearance that іс would 
safe to read her history as reflecting her own values. Nikephoros maintains 
a lower profile in his history, but both authors give the impression tha 
the history is composed as an honest mirror of personal values. If lit 
identity simply mirrors personal identity in these cases, we then have & 
Roman-Hellene inter-cultural marriage. Anna and Nikephoros' freedom 

b RE " uw ae, by ume iradgold, Renaisances before the Renassance Kurt Weitemann, The Joshua Roll. A Work of the 
foxconstruct cultura! systems of value in their hestories: by Ё nceton University Press, 1948); John Hanson, "Ihe Rise and Fall of the 
through the grear grab-bag of history written in Greek pushes us to п A Companion to Вугатпит, ed. Liz James (Oxford: Wiley-Mackwell, 


ы T 5 290), 338-50; Rice, The Тшей tury Renais іп. mune Art it гат 
how their constructions of value map onto their contemporaneous cul deo) ndo Riss De Tae Conary Renaissance in cantine йт Runciman, The Las Byzantine 


isely a culture haunted by the past. 
Iris rather che medieval authors and artists who, in creating their own 

ге and responding to the continuous evolution of their own society, 
шге their appraisals of the past and choose differing moments in che 














Understanding historians as participants the active creation of culi d eighth. Y "dark age" produced the theology of John of Damascus. The mystical theology 
memory can help bring Anna and Nikephoros back from the brink ol me the New theologian was produced in the early eleventh century, before Psellos “revived” 
e [i s 1 а а jate ‘ir val B. ^ 
mere literary construction and allow us to appreciate how their M HEN Gibbon, Histor uf he Decline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire, 1788, chapter 2. 
appeals to ancient history function to inform their culture as well as on, “Fhe Rise and Fall of the Macedonian Renaissance,” 347. 
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past as meaningful. This was powerfully che case in the original « 
sance,” when a particular vision of the past became дее 
for contemporaneous culture. Writing history is one аз 


re over others and hence exhort their contemporaries to behave in 
m or another. In using memories of different eras in the past to 
ihe characters in their histories Nikephoros and Anna were fighting 





Ply construc; 
pect of an аш 

















remembering thar, while often cloaked as dispassionate truth about a г what aspects of the past had value and ought to be at the forefront 
thar happened long ago, participates in creating che historians on, about mporancous cultural memory. They were contending about how 
ture, The changes perceived by scholars charting “revivals” are shinee of eo ies ought to remember the distant past, which is inextricably 
culture initiated by фе medieval participants. Cultural and social cg. 18 nected ro how their societies ought to behave in the present. 
cause alternations in what was considered precious and worthy our Ex Stark social change can spark moments of intensity in rhe practice 
whole totality of past material. Changes in medieval society led particu] pf memory а id concern with proper memorializacion. Points of social 
moments or monuments from the past со be prized, despised, or forgorr heaval are often connected with large-scale contention about how the 
This phenomenon of continually shifting valuations of rhe past may P ош be remembered and what in the past had value? The establish- 





understood as a reflection of changes in cultural memory. Societies 
memories and conceptions about what in фе past is formative for th 
culture. Personally communicated memories shared from grandparens 
to children form immediate connective memory? Regarding the то 
distant past, literate societies such as that of medieval Constantines 
had the option of several different conceptions. Each generation alters ig. 
cultural memory in response to the challenges and particular social and 
political situations it faces. Some elements of cultural memory ~ thar 
are Romans — that we celebrate the memorial of Christ in the Euc 
— persist fairly stably for centuries while other aspects of cultural memos 
change significantly from one generation to the next. 

Historians, along with other creators of cultural products, play key гој 
in nudging che cultural memory of their society in one direction or another 
Authors and artists may select moments or ideas from che past as havi 
а particular significance and pur them before the public eye, natur 
presented in the guise of the creators’ cultural interpretations. This n actasa filter that removes traces by which those events or material could 
not be seen as consciously manipulative on the part of che authors wl later re-membered.? Cultures engaged in smashing statues in anti-pagan 
participate in the ongoing construction of their communities’ culi or prevented those objects from playing roles as memorials of antiquity 
Plency of authors and artists, however, were perfectly aware of their desire 
to convince their contemporaries to prize one cra and the temper of its 


r of the Principate clicited intensive efforts to memorialize the Roman 
ublic and contention over what import this aspect of rhe Roman past 
А for the present." The reign of Alexios Komnenos marked significant 

in medieval Roman political culture, territorial basis, and sys- 
‘of government. It was a period of social transformation in which 
old aristocracy lost the foundation for their wealth and Alexios effec- 
ly created a new aristocracy out of his own family. The advent of the 
sading movement brought radical upheavals to the politics of the east- 
Mediterranean. An era of such social and political change would call 


























sked for a history. Nikephoros responded to the call to make sense of the 
ultuous present by grounding his morality in a remembrance of past 



















ortions of Cassius Dio to perish that ewelfth-century Constantinopolitans 
uld have cherished, Yer despite the numerous filters of other generations’ 
* Within the field of memory theory, 1 find the formulations of Jan Assmann most apr for ices, nwelfth-century Constantinopolitans had access to a wide array of 
standing medieval societies: J. Assmann, Religion and Crlreral Memory, J. Assmann, "Col ial wi 8 х ч dA 
Memory and Cultural Identity,” New German Critique, no. 65 (1995); J. Assmann, "Сопи terial with which co interact in the creation of constitutive cultural 
tive and Cultural Memory.” 109-18; J. Assmann, Dus kulturelle Gedächanis Schrifa Er 
politische дешн m frühen Ho hkuleuren (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1992). Valuable guides to the Connerton, How Societies Remember, 6-7. 
are Whitehead, Afemor Elizabeth A. Castelli, Alarryrdom and Memory: Early Christian Cull owing, Empire and Memury: the Representation of the Reman Republie in Imperial Culture 
Making (Neve York: Columbia University Press, 2004), 1-32. Other key texts include : Gerd. (Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
Johannes Fried, and Patrick J. Geary, Aledieval Concepts ofthe Past: Geary, Phantoms of Remembran J Сону, “Land, Language and Memory in Furape 700-1100," Teansactions of the Royal 
Connerton, How Societies Remember; Maurice Halbwachs, On Callectire Memory, trans. Levit Hinorical оптуу (кууу); Geary, Phantoms of Remembrances Aleida Assmann, "Canon and Archive, 


Coser (University of Chicago Press 199: їп А Compansion to Cultural Memory Studies, ed. Asc ll and Ansgar Nünning (Berlin: De 
© J Assmann, “Communicative and Cultural Memory” 199-25 2010), 97-108, 
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“why we won” rather than “why they won." In so far as reading is 


memory. Nikephoros’s choice to construct his identity as a Roma; ‘ons 
к gs 8° perween text and reader, Nikephoros's reading completed che 


tive, purposeful, and not inevitable, Stories of Christian mar, jalogue 
Alexander the Great, or of Hebrew prophets, for example, were ауа, adi - of the ancient histories in a manner consonant with his own world. 
but apparendy had no interest or emotional resonance for him, io Able me poral differences among ancient historians also seem to have been 
Nikephoross understanding of Roman history was not what is taugh ТР го create Nikephoross highly generalized view of antiquity. 
our contemporary classics departments. The authors Nikephoros read 8 com oder scholars would consider Procopius to be of a markedly 
can be seen as Greeks engaged, to varying degrees, in dealing with Rj O sent era than Polybius, it seems chat Nikephoros would have thought 
ascendancy and memorializing pre-Lmperial Roman history" Polybius та dif both as ancient historians, or as historians of the empires great 
concerned with explaining the causes of the Roman imperium and О days. Procopius succeeded in writing а highly classicizing history. We 
а Greek could confront the reality of that power with honor? Dig, 199, dino reason to think chat Nikephoros could begin ro fathom the west- 
harmonized Greek myths of Latin settlement with indigenous Latin АД 3 an division of the world into separate ancient and medieval 
to create astory in which the Greeks had not lost ro the Romans because a ivision chat fundamentally denied the reality of his Roman 
Romans were themselves descendants of che Greek Trojans. Dio's Чети 
treatment of the late Republic points forward to the Principate and works 
to explain the rise of Octavian. Plutarch participates in che discussion 9 
Roman ascendancy by writing biography that measured ancient Greek and: 
more recent Roman men by a common yardstick." It is easy for us to see. 
these writers as Greeks endeavoring to come to terms with Roman tule өр 
explaining Rome to Greeks. They are responding, in different ways, to the 
reality of Roman imperium in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Yet thirteen centuries after the Roman conquest of Greece, Nikephoros 
would nor only chink of himself as Roman, bur read Polybius as if Polybiug 
had been a Roman, Nikephoros does not seem to have any awareness tha 
the Greek historians he read had any conception of themselves as non 
Romans. Nikephoros would not have picked up any sense that the С 
historians of Rome were negotiating realities of Roman power beca 
that historical struggle had no meaning for him. Rather he read the С 









































great old historians of the Roman Empire. 
juss classicism goes far beyond style. The moral commentary 
in Procopius narrative calls on what he perceived to be traditional 
deli As was seen in chapter 12, his portrayal of Justinian and Theodora 
vansgressing their gender norms draws on a generalized sense of ancient 
fender normativity. The functioning of this same sense of normariviry 
js necessary to complete the meaning of the scenes of ranting women 
Psellos’s and Nikephoros's histories. Dionysius and Polybius similarly 
talked abour aucient Roman morals. In different ways they appeal to ancient 
morality, perhaps in contrast to the degradations of their present. The 
oricity of these “ancient values” was not a matter of particular concern 
or any of the authors under discussion. 
The vision of purely frontal, self-sacrificial, agonistic Roman combat 
wn in chapter 8 is easily recognized as having far more to do with 
man self-presentation and imperial-era nostalgia for the great old days 














matter of selecting what from the past gives meat 

cannot be recognized as firing somehow into the formation of one’s cul 
is easily overlooked. The explanations for the rise of Roman power 
Polybius and Dionysius would be read in twelfth-century Constantinople 














, memory of old Roman sacrificial honor created a packaged Roman 
t that transports seamlessly into the суус century where іс could 
provide the emotional logic behind Nikephoros's noble losers. The belief 
is ey co eite alan see ушай. Aged nd MGR at Romans prized properly agonistic contests and fought with a self- 
rature on Greek historiography of Rome is ample. John Marincala, А Companion to Gree crificial code of military honor, or had done so in their great old days, 


nd Катап historiography (Malden: Blackwell, 2007), Andrew Feldherr, The Cambridge Co ined apparent to those who read the Greek historians of Rome, even 
зо the Roman Historiam (Cambridge University Press, 2009) | di М 
32 Ldesein, Moral Vision: Craige Brian Champion, Cidural Politics in Polars Histories, vol a distance of twelve centuries. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004). E 
? Ain Gowing, The Trinmriral Narratives of Appian and Cassius Din (Ann Mbor: The University 
Michigan l'ress, 1992). 35. The Dialogic Ireagination: Four Essays, ttis. Michael Holquist (Austin: University 
ч Smith, “Ге Construction of the Past," i. OF Texas Press, 2004). 
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The upshot of this is that Nikephoros did not need to creare his 
understanding of old Roman values from his reading. The authors | 
were already thinking abour ancient Roman culture and participa S 
the process of memorializing the ancient Roman Empire. The co; 
the memory of the Roman republic was one of the key cultu, 
of the early empire." 


he role of Nikephoros's history as a source of entertainment and con- 
jal diversion should not be forgotten. The story of Michael Doukass 
ating c fom Rouse’ fortress in the night is coll with great affection 
test Over oed allowed Andronikos Doukas to return to Constantinople for his 
= ral eve, unds го be treated and took Andronikoss two young sons as hostages 
А discourse about the values of the Romans TS ge for their father’s release? Through the efforts of his tutor, 

























i ü han; 
good old days was already created and active long before the twelfth sid Ro dir boy, Michael Doukas, was able to escape from Roussel’s fortress 
Nikephoross participation in an established, generalized discourse ад and get to Nicomedia. This adventure of deception, escape, and flight is 
t 


Roman honor explains why his appeal to Roman values seems so o АЛА їп elaborate derail and with considerable excitement even though the 
even though his unambiguous references to specific ancient tex сш event has little historical importance. The story changes the level of detail 
voluminous. Fr Nikephoross narrative, bur its inclusion was justified by the excitement. 
Nikephoros's reading and writing of history allowed him to remembe, of the story and the likely presence of the adult Michael and his family 
the past in a way that gave meaning and direction to his present. The ped їп the audience for the history’ performance. This episode serves as а 
duction ofa history was one step in the ongoing process of creating сыа, Pininder that Nikephoross history was a vehicle for telling and enjoying 
memory." How far Nikephoros' effort at remembering was shared by his family stories. 
society depends on che circulation of his work and on the receptivity of hig Yer, even as a repository of family lore, che history helped sustain and 
audience ro his vision, Nikephoross history would speak to a far smalle, codify family and community memory, which in turn contributed to the 
audience chan, say, Theodosioss erection of the obelisk in the hippodrome. cohesiveness and group-identiry within the community. For the young 
Yet, within the limited circle of the Constantinopolitan court for which. ple in the initial audience, most of whom would have counted several 
he wrote, he had che opportunity to be highly influential. Enough other Pr the antagonists of Nikephoros’s history as common grandparents, the 
authors and artists of pvelfth-century Constantinople engaged creatively stories in the history were stories of their own origins. Cultural mem- 
wich remnants of classical culture for us го be certain chat Nikephoros was огу provides narratives of community creation thar bond commu; 
пог alone in finding elements of the classical past culturally constitutive; ether. Memories of community inception and descent, whether from 
The continued interest in Roman history after Nikephoros' history was Paul or Aeneas, help create cohesion in communities. For the new Con- 
written indicates that at least some people found his encouragement ol smntinopolitan court community taking form in the early twelfth century, 
Roman paradigms appealing. practices of remembering the wars of their ancestors contributed to the 
formation of their own communal idencity. 
"The history was an effort by Nikephoros to coax his community into 


tS аге nog 



























































Roman practice of memory in general sce Amy Papalezandrou, “Memory Culture ia remembering the recent past in the way he believed was appropriate. lt 
Byzantium,” in А Companion to Вугашит, cd. Liz James (Malden: Wil 2010), 108-22, was his effort to craft the cultural memory of his generation. Additionally, 
"rom new novels to commentaries on Pindar, engagement in classical material is erac 


Sore Caan ek. erence ancil э the history can be seen as ап effort to inform and instruc che behavior of 
and discussions include: Койо, Aphoteraglasaas Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance; Nilsson. Nikephoros’s contemporaries. The function of cultural memory to inform 






is ing Ds Хар the ta ac Міо, Erotic Duis. арий Pie behavior was well understood in antiquity. Nikephoros was participating 
echmique and Mimesis in Fumuthion Makrembalites’ “yamine & Hysminias” (Uppsala E dadane hi i А 
veritatis Upsaliensis, 2001); Andrew Stone, "On Hermogenes’ Features of Style and Other Factort ina tradition of studying history in order to form character. Roman orators 






Affecting Style in the Pancgyrics of Eustathios of Thessaloniki,” Rhetoric to (2001); Athanasios Kame Were trained in remembering the Roman past so that they would be able to 


bylis. ed. Eustathius of Theastonica  Preoinaion sum Pindarkommentar (Ganingen: Vandenkowse à à E “Буа 
Ж Ruprecht, 1991); Eustathius of Tessalonica * Commentar ad Homeri Hiadem et Ойунеат, eds call up people and events of the past as exempla. The use of exempla “lay ас 


Gottfried Stallbawm Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1960); Roderick Saxey, “The Homeric Metamorphoses ‘the center of Roman thinking about ethics and morality.” Plutarch’s lives 
Andronikos | Komncnos," in Mikeas Choniates, cd. Alicia Simpson and Stephanos Efthymiadis 
(Geneva: La Pomme d'Or, 2009). 1 
^* Zonaras had strong interests in Roman history. Macrides and Magdalino, “Fourth Kingdom; 
"y 





Hey, * J, Asmann, Religion and Cultural Memory, 5-16. 
Gesing, Empire and Memory, 16 
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ure. Both genres aspire to give readers models of action and 





used the experiences of past men as training exercises in moral judg, 

Other historians were equally forthright in claiming that moral educ < in good and bad conduct. The challenge Polybius and Plutarch 

was one of the key benefits of history. p^ Js" to writers and readers of hagiography was therefore direct and 
In Nikephoross history, political and military affairs similarly become PS? | Ic is пос merely a matter of a new kind of literature competing 


“didactic nat 



















arena for the formation and display of character and virtue. The chara, x foro enion at court, but of a new didactic hortatory literature teaching a 
of the men is pur on display in the stories about how they responded P erent morality. 








to the military challenges they faced. Nikephoros describes nor just wie 
В 


happened in the past, bur who was of good or poor character and he 
quality of his behavior. In judging previous generations according d р history appears to speak eloquently to Nikephoross own frustrated 
standard of classical Roman behavior, Nikephoros implicitly exhorts һа F irion and sense of righteousness in resignation, the younger members 
contemporaries to meet char same standard. This is à text with a d Sis audience may пох have cared about che demise of the Bryennioi with 
purpose to shape the morals of its audience, E 3 hing like that same intensity. Audiences cannot be expected to have 
The virtues extolled in Nikephoross history include a strong loyalty а any form reaction to a performance?" It would have been possible for 
the Roman Empire and willingness to fight courageously and risk death A meone to listen <o che history and conclude that since the Turks were 
in che defense of chat Empire. The true heroes of the history fight with winning, Alexios was entirely right ro fight like a Turk. We perhaps should 
an open straightforward aggression that Nikephoros implicitly exhorts his resume chat Nikephoros’s audience came to a variety of opinions through 
audience со emulate, The heroes are physically active and personally brave Bicussing and musing privately on his narrative. 
Concern for che well-being of one's family and the use of family networks - The particular political challenges of the Empire in the early twelfth 
n the service of the Empire are also portrayed as aspects of virtuous behav- century may have made classical Roman history especially satisfying. The 
ior. Deep religious devotion is not presented as a necessary characteristic тап orientation helped Nikephoros tell а heroic tale abouca bad political 
although performance of traditional pious practices is presented as entirely de of imperial history. In its ability со valorize a noble defeat, a Roman 
appropriate. This set of virtues is not exclusive to classical Roman culture, tural valuation may have been preferable to а Homeric or classical 
but docs correspond remarkably well to certain central tenets of Roman reek one, in which losers were simply losers regardless of their conduct. 
honor. In composing a history in which the heroic characters acted like the ditionally, chose who fought against the Уей, Gauls, and Carthaginians 
grand old Romans, Nikephoros was making a case that his contemporaries isplayed their virtue and earned eternal fame by sacrificing themselves for 
ought to act like chose Romans. | Rome that, however beleaguered in the hour of their deaths, went on ro 
The hortatory moralizing aspects of Nikephoross work make his inquer the world. The invocation of their noble struggles in the narration 
eschewal of Christian theological stances all che more interesting. Ortho- the defeats of the eleventh century may have helped to calm fears and 
doxy is пог under attack, buc de-emphasized in Nikephoros's portrayal ire hopes that ecernal Rome would emerge from its current troubles. 
of his general's piety. It is a significant cultural shift chat saints’ lives muse lling the traditional valorization of the noble defeat was an apt way of 
compete with Рішагсћ lives as models of behavior in twelfth-century Con: pproaching the narration of the disastrous late eleventh century for the 
stantinople. That Nikephoras was interested in Plutarch is not evidence eration whose task it was to restore Roman glory. 
that other people did not continue reading hagiography with interest. Butit 
s evidence that hagiography had serious competition. The twelfth century 
does nor appear co have been a grear era for the composition of ћаріов 
phy and scholars have speculated about the decline of the genre.*4 Classical 
Roman historiography and Christian hagiography are both explicit in thei 


Whatever meanings Nikephoros intended to put into his text, he was 
tin control of what meanings his audience took away from it. While 
о! 

































































* Sec the useful discussion of Pelling, Laterury Texts and the Greek Historian, 346-53. 








© Christopher Pelling, Literary Texts and she Greek Historian (London: Routledge, 2000], 46-47. 
^ Paul Magdalino, "The Byzantine Holy Man in the ‘Twelfth Century,” in The Bysuntine Saints 
Sergei Hackel (London: Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 1981), 51-62. 
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Jarer medieval historians to denigrate his masculinity. The politics of 
history are strongly in favor of his own house and family, in opposi 

e legacy of Alexios Komnenos. John Komnenos may not have 
found this history politically threatening, buc he could not have thoughc 
hat Nikephoros did not believe in the virtue of his own claim on the 
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Conclusions 


пе. PE 
Ж beyond these particularities of the case at hand, there are a 


further conclusions to be drawn from the present study. If there are 

scholars remaining who doubt the utility of gender studies, or regard 
ay Feld as a rool of women's history, this study may change their minds. 
The great heroes of Nikephoros Bryennios’ history are men who main, ing gender as a key category of analysis has led not only co insights into 
tained their honor even in moments of defeat. The present reading evelfih-century culture, but to changes in the narrative of male political 
his history suggests thar Nikephoros himself was a man who struggled оту. Warfare isa testing ground of masculinity. It should not be surpris- 























maintain his honor in the face of his political loss and subordination, The Ds dercfore that consideration ofa medieval author’ sense of appropriate 
narrative Nikephoros constructed of е еуепећ-септигу history valorized a. E er would lead to better understanding of his military narrative. Under- 
particular conception of masculinity that allowed Nikephoros, his grand: sanding why the medieval writers described battles and campaigns in che 
father, and several other elevench-century generals to be great men despire Says that they did will help in the task of evaluating their evidence and 


their lack of victory. Nikephoros deve oped a vision of ideal masculinity, iguring out what happened. Military historians of the medieval era can 
displayed in personal honor, honesty, fair contests, self-control, maturi ieve better results when they become gender historians. 

and moderation. Elements of this ideal can be found in any number The key conclusion for any classicists who may read this book is that the 
cultures. All however can be seen as part of a generalized conception ision of ancient and medieval Greek texts into different academic fields 
ancient Roman adult masculinity. | sabmit that Nikephoros found th unhelpful. We all have much to gain by paying more attention co each 
sense of honor he encountered in his readings in Roman history hight; егу work. The boundaries separating the medieval and classical halves 
appealing and strove co use that ideal of masculinity to write an evaluati ‘of the Roman Empire have nothing to do with the intellectual contexts of 
history of the eleventh century that would exhort his contemporaries to fields. Byzantinists may miss a great deal in their narrative sources 
emulate the great old Romans while honoring the memory of Bryennios hen they fail to expect deep engagement with the classical past. Classicists 
the Elder, John Doukas, and Romanos Diogenes. io ignore Greek written after the third century are missing not only great 
‘The victorious Alexios is not denied his merits in Nikephoros's histor 
Alexios was deeply aggressive and renacious in his search for victory and 
facing difficult circumstances, he displayed ingenuity in devising 
to scrape out advantages. Victory castes sweeter than defeat, and many 
doubtless savored Alexioss ability to win without any regard for how. 
well he conformed to Nikephoros's conception of honorable masculinity. 
Nevertheless, when Nikephoros made Fis telling of the past an opportunit 
to grade men’s character according to his conception of honor, Alexios came: 
up lacking. 

Nikephoros should be seen as an active participant in a 
wanted him to become emperor. While he accepted the failure of 
bid for power, his presentation in twentieth-cencury historiography aS 
weakling is due to the continued power of the gendered rhetoric 


























cultures they study, In using ancient Roman history to help him grapple 
ith his present, Nikephoros Bryennios was a classicist. Read him as a 
dred spirit 

For medievalists the lesson, hardly novel but perhaps powerfully articu- 
lated here, is that the Greek and Latin worlds were both using the classical 
oman Empire asa cultural touchstone and model. Nikephoros Bryennioss 
tory offers serious competition to western claims to imperial revival. We 
have known about the contestation over the Roman political and cultural 
heritage for a long time, but the immediacy of Nikephoros’s intellectual 
ind cultural kinship with che classical Empire may provoke some rethink- 
of the topic. The increasing militarization of Byzantine culture in the 
fth century has been well established, but nor necessarily connected 
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with Byzantine efforts to emphasize their Roman heritage. In orien 
our perception of that militarization toward memories of classical Ren 
virtue, and away from possible western influence, the current study d 
our understanding of the role of classical Roman history in well c 
culture. E 
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The citations to Nikephoros Bryennios's history in chis book are to the 
‘book, chapter and line numbers as they appear in the Thesaurus Linguae 
Gracie (TLG). The TLG uses Gautier' edition of the text, but changed his 
ine numbers so «hat the whole ofeach chapter is numbered consecutively. 
“Jn the printed version of Gautier’ edition the line numbering starts anew 
оп each page. For the ease of those readers with access то the printed 
dition, the following chart indicates what cextual content is on each page 
f ehe print version. The left-hand column lists the page number of the 
ined text and the right-hand column lists the content, with the TLG 
line numbers, that can be found on char pags 
































Gautier edition: page number TLG: book, section, line. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Vocabulary of virtue 


pach ime Nikephoros introduces a new character into his narrative story, 
he offers а few words of identification, These introductory assessments 
е videa window onto Nikephoross typology of human virtue. 
Nikephoros frequently describes characters as noble, gennaios, or hav- 
ing gennaiotta, While etymologically genzaios has ro do with genetics 
Nikephoros’s usage seems to have more to do with bravery and proper 
serion than affinities of blood. In Nikephoros’s usage it seems that genios 
ought to be translated as "brave." Women could also be described as gen- 
mac. Alexioss mother Anna Dalassene is brave and magnanimous.” She is 
тег well born, brave, and wise.’ Bryennios exhorted his troops not to do 
ething "base and unworthy of the nobility of the Romans" when they 
are surrounded by а Turkish ambush. Romanos Diogenes signed agree- 
гв with Alp Arslan that were nor unworchy of the Romans because he 
would rather die than betray his nobility.’ Fighting is often done nobly. 
onsrantine Doukas is successful against Diogenes because his attack was 
оге noble." 

This noble bravery is best when it is personal and physical. Nikephoros's 
interest in personal bravery is seen in his fondness for the phrase “brave of 
hand,” ten cheira gennaios, meaning “brave,” in his introductions; usually 
in conjunction with another character trait. Alexios Charon was "a man 
шту and sensible and brave of hand and daring in spirit." Constantine 
ukas was “a man both brave of hand and quick in intelligence and 
irable."? Basilakes was “robust and brave of hand, but very bold and 
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hard to restrain in atracks."" Chatatourios was “deep in understand; 
brave of hand.” Theodoros was “brave of hand and surpassing orhe, ing, 
experience George Palaiologos was “experienced and brave of buni 
ion." The phrase indicates that bravery is defined by Nikephow’ 

а moral or intellectual strength, but as a willingness to endure body 
danger. ily 
The characteristic of being brave/noble, geunaios, is frequently pai 
with che act of struggling or contending in battle: Infact, whenever chart Sho were noble and experienced 
ters struggle they doit bravely. Nikephoros Bryennios struggled “heroical), There are several ways of describing intelligence. The old-fashioned 
and “brilliantly.” Otherwise struggling is always done "nobly,"é y ire of being sophron is rare." Thoughtfulness, phrontis, has implica- 
The standard ancient Greek term for brave, agarhos, is used rarely Vans of care and worry Intelligence, sunesis, is linked with leadership and 
these character introductions. Basilakes is a man “brave with respect [5 planning." Plans are frequently described as either suneros or nor sunetos 
war"? More often agathos seems to have its later meaning of good rather Women, such as Andronikos Doukas's wife, could excel in intelligence.” 
The virtue of being clever, denos, is almost always linked with military 


than brave. It is used in non-military contexts. Symeon the hegoumenos 
of Xenophon monastery of Mr. Athos was a “good and moderate man, action and specifically strategy.» Occasionally it refers to a less-specific 
А imelligenceJ The virtue of being sensible and discreet, nouneches, is 


shining with ascetic success." Nikephoros Bryennios was described as а 
attributed to some civilian characters." When in the introduction to 


“man good in appearance and most clever at speaking” in a context where 
he has chosen explicitly to dress as an emperor rather than to wear arms, the history Nikephoros says that Alexios united good sense, noznechia, 
John Komnenos was such а good governor that everyone expe; i inh courage, andreia, it implies chat Alexios united civilian and military 
“kalokagathia.”® vimus.” 
Another common classical term for bravery, andreia, literally “manli- 
ness," is conspicuously absent. Nikephoros included a line from Skylitzes 
which described Saracen generals as having andreia: Alexios Charon go О EN SAIN. йык ede, Ашы Rhewr (Oxford: Clarendon Ре олу), 27-91 
his name from his andreia, since whenever he fought he sent men to mest ШО, cu злс Poeni 
Charon. Nikephoros Boraneiates ran away from a battle that was going Я poser a rage pr Ere 410.10; ess] m 
б ^ Es concerned with his uncle John: 3.2.25 lac Komnenos was concerned with his succession: 147: 
badly, even though many people attested that he was “manly,” with the Miducl was extremely concerned when Jon amd Constantine Doukas were сарин Dy Raus 
implication that running away from a battle was unmanly.? Manly goods 2474: Michael wrestled with a myriad concerns as various enemies attacked the Empire: 3,1,21 
ness, audragarbia, is attributed twice to Alexios Komnenos and also to the i ce cis) pan ge SM of Jon Dues ves кы bet bes atl kei 
| ч j ts. One of the Alan mercenaries thought thar the plan to help out Alexios in his outnumbered 
great old Roman emperors Nikephoros Phokas, John 1, and Basil I, whose fight was "not intelligent but rather bold." 2.12.26-27; Alexioss plan to fake Roussels blinding was 
very reputation kept che Turks at bay.* In a book with a great many brave “extremely intelligent and humane: 2:43: 4.4.3, 


ч os = Savers Hanai ziana gabay. H уба 
deeds, however, the paucity of references to andreia indicates that bravery J Joseph Тараз is a man clever at stratagems and military: planning: tag 11-12; Botanciates 


s not part icularly linked wich manliness.5 This is especially interesting, 
use andreia was one of the cardinal virtues of an emperor." Rather, the 
hasis on gennaios implies a tight connection between lineage, standards 
behavior, nd bravery. 

Only Nikephoros Bryennios is called heroic, He received numerous 
‘ands in his heroic struggle against che Turks?" He also had a heroic 
ul?" Nikephoros Bryennios “rose asa sun among stars” amid his generals 
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» In contrast sce Joseph Roisman, Zhe Rhetoric of Manhood: Masculinity in the Atte Orators (Berkeley 
University of California, 2005), 106-13, 














said chat Drycnnioss father was a man clever at strategy: 43.2; Men are clever in the midst of 
fe-organizing a phalanx: 4.119; Al he down one of the most clever of Roman generals 
Basilakes 4.28.6. 

КУТТ % ло-и; Nikephoros Bryennios was clever regarding the perception of the future: 3.2.9; and also 

4 4.36.2. The same metaphor is abo used of Nikephoros Bryennios, 445.4: and Alexios Коптеп, A most clever man to speak with: 4.2.33; Stravoromanos, one of Dotanciatess envoys to Bry’ 

was a clever and energetic man: 4.2.49. Only once does it have the pejarative sense of "terribl 
IIE y cn refering to those who accused Anna Dalsssen of treason: 1.22.39. 

* yewaiens dycovlocaBan: зл; 2:5 4: 2:517: ли: 2:39.28: 210.7; 438.86 за; AS The tutor of Michael Doukas who engineers his escape from Roussel is a mes 

Y dya тё толеш, за забу 246.5. Constantine Cheirosphakres, опе of lotanciates envoys to Bryennios, wasa “discreet 

ж, талы jr dip dryads st wol нешо, башт Мн ESO and learned man.” 4.2.17; Nikephoros Melissenos was a discreet and marvelous man” 6.1, Alexios 


жайа" кыл. ава. лафа. Charon was also called a "hearty and sensible man: 


andeis asa, 3.827% Png. 
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Another largely civilian virtue is thar of being active and efficaci 
drasterios. Nikephoritzes, Michaels despised minister, was "a skillful oo 
efficacious man, adorned in word and experience of many things, burnt 
profound wisdom and able to sir up more problems than Pericles ene; OE 
for Greece.” Aimilianos, who plotted for Botanciares wasa “both Камер 
and efficacious man." Boraneiaress envoy to Bryennios, Staurorom 
was а “clever and efficacious тап,” Nikephoros Bryennios is called 4. 
noble and efficacious and active man” by one of his political opponents «. 
Given this list drasrerios seems to have been something of 
compliment.? 

Nobility of birth, exgeneia, makes some appearances. Those designated ag 
well born include Isaac and John Komnenos, Constantine Diogenes, Аппа 
Dalassene, Nikephoros Melissenos, Argyros, and Alexios Komnenos,# 
Characters within the work appeal to eugeneiz in persuading each other to 
fight. Alexios appeals to his companions’ sense of good birth in trying to 
persuade them to fight the Turks at Dekte, and the mercenary Chaskares 
says he would be ashamed if the well-born men (Isaac and Alexios) came 
to harm in his presence.” Nikephoros Botaneiates is introduced as one 
of the “most well-born” men in the east.” He proves however to be a neg- 
ative character in the drama, Good breeding is then not uppermost among 
the characteristics Nikephoros uses ко describe characters he presents pos- 
itively. Good birth is an element of nobility, but іс is not as significant as 
others, 

Virtue, arere, seems to describe good character in a general sense." In. 
former days the Turks did not dare attack the Roman Empire because they 
believed the virtue of emperors Nikephoros Phokas, John Tzimiskes, and 
Basil was still preserved among the Romans. Romanos ought to have 
listened to the men who had their own virtue, vikeia arete, instead of to. 
flatterers before the battle of Manzikert.” Ie is not strictly a military virtue, 
as Isaac and John Komnenos were sent to live in the Stoudios monastery 
as children so that they could learn virtue in imitation of the best men? 
Arete can be pacifist in nature, as when Michael rejected Alexios’s advice 
to forcefully suppress the rebellion in Constantinople against him, “either 
from cowardice or an excess of virtue.” 
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"ano 
ion is not universal. For positive efficacy sce 11 
as f xKiuui ein улул 
re are many proofs of John Komaenoss is rejection of kingship chief among them: 
17-18; Nikephoros Bryennios was filled with virtues beyond others: 3.2.6. 
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The tendency to have some virtues apply to civilians and a largely 
different set for military men in itself emphasizes Nikephoross concern 
with military virtue. Overall che most important characteristic fora military 
man Was O be noble/brave, gennaios. Vhe true nature of nobility for 
Nikephoros can best be appreciated when these ascribed characteristics are 
measured ainst actions. 
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